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Art. L—HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 


OME Rule is in the air. We live in an age when decen- 
tralization in government is preferred to centralization. 

This tendency of the age is thoroughly healthy. It does’ not 
arise so much from a reaction against the somewhat refined 
notions ot central government that have prevailed now for 
some time, as from the impotency of the central government 
to discharge its varied functions. On all sides the Imperial 
Parliament is pressed for legislative enactments and for 
measures of constitutional enquiry. It courageously attempts 
at the beginning of each session to satisfy all parties, but 
signally fails to satisfy any. Year after year passes by, and 
the same tale is told. The arrears of legislation are rapidly 
increasing. The present system of Parliamentary government 
hampers every industry and injures nearly every class. The 
question naturally enough has been put—can anything be 
done to remedy this defect in our Constitution ; and the answer 
invariably given is Decentralize. We are asked to make the 
‘people govern themselves, to throw upon them the responsi- 
bility of all local administrative acts at least. This is what 
political philosophy prescribes as the true solvent. It is not 
the proposal that needs to be justified in the face of science ; 
it is the resistance to it that needs such justification. The cry 
is not for small states; they are out of the question ; the course 
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of empire is quite the other way. For that very reason the 
decentralizing system becomes indispensable. 

We must not be misunderstood. We do not believe in the 
efficacy of localization in every case, any more than we 
believe in the efficacy of centralization in every case. There 
are those who think that the principles are opposed to each 
other; that if the one is good, the other must necessarily be 
bad. But the supposition is erroneous. The conflict that here 
arises is due to the attendant circumstances that impede or 
vitiate the action of one or both; it does not arise from the 
qualities that are inherent in both. The complete develop- 
ment and unfettered activity of both are the only effectual 
means of bringing the supposed antagonism to a close; they 
do not aggravate or perpetuate the antagonism. The 
principles are sound and healthy. It is an error in fact as it is 
a solecism in language to say that either may be carried too 
far. So long as a sound principle is adhered to, it can never 
become a false principle. No amount of local or individual 
energy or freedom can be excessive, for such qualities are the 
very blood and life of central power. No central power can 
be too vigorous, prompt or omniscient, for it is thus only a 
more perfect instrument for the development of local energy 
and the vindication of individual freedom. But every true 
principle has its corresponding false principle; and the 
moment the true principle is successful in asserting its own 
exclusive recognition it is liable in practical operation to be 
confused with its corresponding false principle. It is then 
that the beneficial operation of the true principle is stultified, 
and error creeps in. A return to truth in such cases is 
practicable only by means of an analysis of the circumstances 
that have tended to impede the operation of the true principle. 
Of these phenomena we have many examples in history. Our 
present Parliamentary Constitution is an example. Our 
present Parliamentary Constitution is found wanting, not 
because it has become too prompt or omniscient but because it 
has proved itself unable to accomplish the work which it is 
necessary for it to do. Hence it is we urge a reconsideration 
ot the ties that at present bind England and Scotland, and we 
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trust that in the discussion of this question no one will object 
to anything that may be advocated on the ground of 
antiquarian sentimentalism. 

Our present Parliamentary government is the result of the 
growth of centuries. Generally speaking it has grown 
gradually ; at very few dates in its history has it been subject 
to violent changes. Yet changes have occurred when it has 
been found that the existing system did not work well. That 
the present system works badly cannot be doubted. The real 
difficulty is the quantity of business thrown upon the legislative 
body. The mere quantity of work is too great for any assembly 
to do well. Every year the work to be done is overpassing 
the working power of the machinery. Things are rapidly 
coming to a serious block, if not a deadlock, and something 
must be done. The number of interests with which Parliament 
has to deal has immensely increased, while the working power 
of Parliament has not increased. Every decennial census 
shows that the interests to be attended to are continually 
increasing. There is a continual growth of specialization of 
labour. Separate trades seek separate localities, and in 
consequence new legislative and administrative measures are 
needed. Each new invention and each new adaptation of an 
old process lead to new ways of carrying on business. The 
manufacturer, the workman and the shop-keeper of Glasgow 
are dependent for their well-being not only on each other's 
conduct, but also on the course of events in other parts of the 
Empire and in other countries. There is a keener sympathy 
between one marketing town and another, and this becomes 
intensified as the commercial area extends. In fact, the train, 
the steamship, the printing press, and the telegraph give 
inducements and facilities for enterprise in all directions, and 
call for changes in the condition of our Parliamentary life. 
Then again population has enormously increased. Con- 
sider the difference in this respect between the Parliament 
of 1708 and that of 1886, even between the Parliament of 
1800 and that of 1886. In 1800 Parliament had to attend 
to the wants of some ten millions of people, in 1886 
to the wants of some thirty-five millions. Since 1800 
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we have added, outside these islands, millions of people 
and thousands of square miles to our Empire, yet the system of 
government is practically the same. If England ever fails as 
a nation, says Sir Arthur Helps, it will be from too much 
pressure of business. The union of several parliaments into 
one, said Sir George Grey, has thrown upon that one an 
amount of business that it cannot perform. It was remarked 
with some degree of truth by one of the London newspapers 
the other day that ‘Parliament is such an obsolete machine 
that it cannot get through a tenth part of its work.’ Even of 
the newly dissolved Parliament with its great appetite for work, 
nothing satisfactory can be reported as to the progress made 
in either private bills or government measures. Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous programme has not been looked at nor any 
of the questions so eagerly canvassed at the election which 
preceded it, and the session has passed away with hardly any- 
thing attempted and nothing done. 

It is true that we have made great changes within the last 
forty years in the manner in which business is conducted in 
the House of Commons. The direction of all these changes, 
however, has been towards the abridgement of the freedom, or 
at least of the fullness of debate and the curtailment of the 
privileges of private members. They have been all made with 
a view to enable the Ministers of the Crown to expedite 
government business through the House. The subject is a 
large one and not to be incidentally discussed. But certainly 
the necessity of ‘getting through’ the work that has been 
cast upon it has induced the House to depart from many of 
its ancient traditions, and give up many of its most valuable 
privileges which were once considered essential protections of 
the independence of its. own members and of the rights of the 
people. 

This glut of Parliamentary business is no new thing. 
Twenty years ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a speech 
at Dundee complained bitterly that Scottish business in the 
House had not been attended to. Many useful Scottish 
reforms that Scotland had been ripe for had been postponed 
again and again. Even Mr. Disraeli sympathized with Scottish 
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members in many of their measures never becoming legislative 
enactments. The same may be said of other parts of the 
kingdom. But what Scotsmen have to complain most of is 
that on vital questions of policy she has obtained no hearing. 
Scotland waited thirty years for the extension of the Franchise, 
and about half-a-century for the abolition of hypothec, and 
even yet hypothec occasionally turns up. It were easy to give 
a long catalogue of measures of practical utility—about the 
necessity for which there is little controversy—which every 
year are certainly promised the next session, and as to which 
we year after year await with a patience like Job’s the fulfil- 
ment of the annual promise. She has been anxiously waiting 
to pronounce an opinion on the Church question, the licensing 
question, the land question, the game question, the question ot 
university reform and education generally, and various ques- 
tions dealing with commerce, poor law and legal procedure. 
Pages could be filled with a list of similar questions. Yet 
such questions have been neglected in the Imperial Parliament. 
But this is only part of the evil. There is the whole question 
of private bill legislation. It is intolerable that as often as we 
require a gas, or a water, or an improvement bill we must go 
to London for it, in which are involved the undue costs and 
inconvenience to which the promoters of such bills are 
subjected by the needless reiteration of the same evidence 
before committees of each of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and also the expenses of a long journey and of a 
protracted stay and maintenance in London, along with the 
disadvantage of the objects of the bills being examined into by 
committees and lawyers both commonly alike ignorant of the 
circumstances of the country and of its legislation. Add to 
this the fact that many stories are told of the miscarriage of 
useful projects owing to the cost, delay and risks of bringing 
the business to London. There is hardly any reason to doubt 
that it would be for the public interest that such business 
should be done by a tribunal in Scotland under whose 
authority inquiries might be made in the localities affected. It 
is sometimes hinted that there would be jobbery. Even if 
there were jobbery, the jobbery would most likely be less 
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detrimental than the inconvenience of the present system. 
But it is idle to pretend that there cannot exist a pure tribunal 
in a country where local government prevails to the extent - 
that it does in its burghs. Then over and above all this there 
is the incalculable, though none the less grave, loss to every 
interest that arises through bills, really necessary, being 
indefinitely postponed. 

But in the case of Scotland the grievance is peculiarly hard. 
The business when done is not done well. It is too often 
either neglected, postponed, or run through in a very 
unsatisfactory manner in the small hours of the morning 
when the grey dawn is struggling through the stained glass 
windows of the Commons’ Hall, or on a Saturday sitting towards 
the end of the session when members are not disposed seriously 
to work. It is almost useless discussing any matter of vital 
importance in a bill, unless the point raised be in accordance 
with the Government mandate; for, let the people of Scotland 
desire it ever so much, the advocacy of their representatives is 
ignored, and their votes are outnumbered. The Government 
has always at command a sufficient number of English members 
who scarcely ever hear the debate but lounge about the 
smoking-room or the library, to defeat the action of the Scottish 
members. If any one doubts what we say, let him look into the 
reports of the discussions on the Crofters Bill, and the Fettes 
Endowment, during the current session, or any other Scottish 
measure at any time. 

It is no wonder then that there is a strong spirit of dissatis- 
faction abroad, against the present system. It is no wonder 
that we in Scotland are determined to seize the present oppor- 
tunity, and demand the right and power to legislate and ad- 
minister in all matters relating to ourselves. Local Government 
in the counties will not suffice. There is no good in tinkering 
with the disease. Either we must have a Parliament at Edin- 
burgh, or nothing at all. Nothing short of a Parliament, will 
remove the grievance. A Parliament at Edinburgh is the logical 
outcome of the extension of the Franchise. It is a recognition 
of the fundamental principle of democratic Government in 
giving the people their desires in everything, trusting to 
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their inherent sense of justice in the proper execution there- 
‘of. 

To speak of a Parliament at Edinburgh, at once recalls to 
our minds the Parliament that existed there two hundred years 
ago. But we have no desire to return to the condition of affairs 
that existed at that period. Nor do we agree with those that 
opposed the Union. To join England was irksome in the extreme 
to the nationalist or patriotic party headed by Lord Belhaven 
and Fletcher of Saltoun, that opposed the Union. Their ideal 
Government would never be realized. Scottish nationality, a 
separate and an independent national life, moral, social, and 
political, would be lost. It seemed as if a kingdom of no obscure 
history and literature, full of high memories, not decayed or 
barbarised were about to lose its identity, its national existence, 
and be degraded into a province; and relying on the respect- 
able authority of Buchanan, they supposed that it had existed 
from the beginning of time. The national party knew nothing 
of half measures. Either Scotland was to cease, and there were 
to be Scotsmen no longer, or they were both to exist as they 
had existed since the war of independence. The idea of political 
identity with a larger, richer and more powerful nation—of a 
system of centralization which should embrace all the springs 
of internal Government and external defence, whilst it left un- 
touched not only the private rights of the citizen and his religious 
convictions which for a time at least might be protected by 
positive stipulation, but his modes of thinking and speaking, 
his habits of living and acting, everything, in short, which in 
our sense, constitutes a Scot—was to them utterly unintelli- 
gible. To reason otherwise was equivalent to saying that the 
same thing was at once to be and not to be. 

Notwithstanding these Cassandra wailings, however, the 
Union was carried, and the worst fears of the patriotic party 
were to a certain extent realized. A kind of social collapse 
actually occurred, and during the forty years between the Union 
and the final suppression of the rebellion, the capital of Scotland 
particularly laboured under a depression of spirit unknown at 
any other period of its history. Everything became Anglicised. 
The Church, the universities, the higher schools, even the legal 
institutions, came under the English influence, We do not 
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question or condone the justification of the power thus exer- 
cised; we simply remark it to show that the predictions of Bel- 
haven and Fletcher were not altogether erroneous. 

Happily, however, Scotland revived from this apathy, and 
yearned after civil liberty. But these yearnings were boldly 
met by the judicial butcheries of Braxfield, Eskgrove and 
Hermand, and it was not until the Reform Bill was passed that 
Scotland was allowed to express her wants in a constitutional 
manner. From that epoch complaints have been raised from 
time to time as to the neglect of Scottish business, and the 
recent attempts to remedy the defect by the establishment of 
new offices, first of the appointment of an Under Secretary at 
the Home Office, and then of a Scottish Secretary, and reducing 
the work of the Lord Advocate, have been nothing more than 
a recognition of the evil; they have done little to effect an 
improvement. 

Many proposals have been made from time to time to remedy 
the grievances which we have indicated. A leader writer in 
one of the Edinburgh newspapers, works out an ingenious plan 
in which it would seem he takes his model from the Presbyterian 
form of Church Government. The seventy-two members for 
Scotland are to meet at Edinburgh some time during the 
prorogued periods of the Imperial Parliament, to discuss 
all Scottish bills and to take a vote upon first the principle 
and then the details of the measure. ‘The bill, if it passed 
safely through these stages, would go to Parliament at 
Westminster at the stage of report. The details would 
then be open to reconsideration. The scheme is similar in 
many respects to one which the late Lord Clancarty used to 
advocate for Ireland, The principle upon which it is based 
recognises the right of the Scottish people to legislate for 
themselves. The scheme recommends itself by its simplicity 
and moderation. Indeed we think it is too moderate: it does 
not go to the root of the grievance. The writer complains in 
the same leader that the needs of Scotland are unattended to 
because of the press of work, but his scheme would do little to 
alleviate the press of work, at least little compared to the present 
needs of Scotland, He complains further that Mr. Chaplin and 
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his friends unjustly delay all useful Scottish reforms, instancing 
the case of the Crofters Bill, but his scheme would still give 
them the opportunity to interfere in matters with which they 
as Englishmen have no concern. No, it will not do; there is 
no half-way house between the present system and the system 
of Home Rule. The demand of the Scottish farmers for Home 
Rule or a local Parliament, is a much bolder one, and is we 
think more in accordance with the requirements of Scotland. 
There is nothing very extraordinary in this demand for Home 
Rule. A system under which, while great territories and popu- 
lations are united under one political system and common 
government, union is not carried down to every detail, but 
there is left to each province a certain power of dealing with 
provincial matters through its own representatives, is not a 
very alarming system to say the least. A principle which has 
guided countries to be so united by circumstances and position 
as to make it their common interest to be joined in one common 
state, yet so separate as to make it necessary for the domestic 
affairs of each of them to be managed by an administration of 
its own, is no new doctrine in political philosophy. Home Rule 
is the only kind of Government which history proves to be 
qualified to regulate truly free states. The business of any 
free state cannot be well carried on if it is too much centralized 
on too large a scale. If we look back into history we find that 
really free states have been either small, or consisted of a 
federation under which much provincial self-government or 
Home Rule is left to the component parts. Accustomed as we 
are in England to a system of large consolidated states we are 
apt to look upon a federal system as a system of disunion, and 
therefore of weakness. In reality, however, federalism is a form 
of closer union. In countries, such as France, in which there 
has been too much consolidation and too much centralization, 
great difficulties have arisen. Self-government has been re- 
conciled with Imperial unity under the British Crown in the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man. The Imperial Parliament 
has adopted this as a fixed principle in dealing with all its 
Colonies of European race. Indeed, some of the shrewdest 
thinkers of all countries concur with Mr. Laing in holding that 
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the federal system is that towards which civilized society is 
naturally tending all over the world. Nature forbids, says Mr. 
Laing, by unalterable moral differences between people and 
people that one government can equally serve all. Federalism 
is a principle more akin to natural, free and beneficial legislation 
than this forced centralization. It is indeed only an application 
of the great principle of freedom which maintains local privi- 
leges against the despotism of central power. From the 
formation of the Achaian League to the incorporation of the 
German Provinces into one united Empire the principle has 
forced itself upon nations. The German Confederation estab- 
lished at the Congress.of Vienna recognised it. For centuries 
each of the Swiss Cantons has preserved its perfect indepen- 
dence ; they differ in religion, in language, and in race, yet they 
have found unity and security in one general confederation, 
and one general diet of them all. The great confederation of 
the States of America is only another example of the univer- 
sality of the instinct which teaches that nations as well as 
individuals may combine, and that there is no inconsistency 
between the existence of a legislature regulating the internal 
affairs of each portion of the confederation and a central legis- 
lature directing with efficiency and unity the combined power 
of all. 

But perhaps the most remarkable tribute to the principle of 
Federalism is to be found in the course taken by the British 
Parliament in 1867, when it was thought wise to incorporate 
into one dominion all the North American provinces of the 
British Crown. Each of these provinces has its separate legis- 
lature and separate administration. When the British Parlia- 
ment combined them into one dominion each of them was left 
with a separate administration and a separate legislature, 
for its own domestic affairs. A common Parliament and a 
common administration were provided for the concerns of the 
Dominion. 

It was a relation of this sort, but of course much more loose 
and ill-defined, that existed between the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland from 1603 to 1707, that has existed between the 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway siuce 1815, and between the 
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kingdom of Hungary and the arch-duchy of Austria since 1866. 
Within the kingdom of Hungary there is a good example of a 
Home Rule province. Croatia-cum-Slavonia has a very large 
autonomy. It has its own legislature and its own administration 
and language, and utterly repudiates everything Hungarian. 
The revenue is collected for common purposes, and a certain 
proportion of it is allowed to the Croatians for their internal 
expenses. They send a certain number of delegates to the 
Hungarian Parliament, but in the isolated position in which 
they are, as the only Home Rule province, these delegates, few 
in number, have no very potent voice in Hungarian affairs. 
Matters are intensified by the political antagonism between the 
Croat.and the Magyar. But even with all these drawbacks, 
the opinion of competent observers is that the arrangement 
works well. 

But not only is our contention supported by historical 
precedent, it is also supported by doctrinaire reasoning. Mr. 
Freeman in his work on Federal Government lays down the 
following doctrine :—‘ The federal connection is in its place 
wherever the several members to be united are fitted for that 
species of union and for no other. It requires a sufficient 
degree of community in origin or feeling or interest to allow 
the several members to work together up to a certain point. 
It requires that there should not be that perfect degree of 
community or rather identity which allows the several 
members to be fused together for all purposes.’ In the next 
page he adds, ‘ Federalism is out of place if it attempts either 
to break asunder what is already more closely united, or to 
unite what is wholly incapable of union.’ Commenting on this 
elsewhere he explains that a federal system is the right thing 
when it is a step in advance but it is a wrong thing when it is 
a step backwards. It must always put a closer tie instead of 
a laxer one or no tie at all. In short, Federalism should only 
be resorted to when it is for the best interests of the country. 

We have seen that Federalism in a sense existed between 
England and Scotland from 1603 to 1707. It was a relation 
suited in many respects to both peoples according to the 
doctrine just laid down, The countries of England and Scotland 
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are so distinct in many respects. The laws are different, because 
they have their origins in different sources. Even under the 
union no endeavour has been made to assimilate and codify 
the laws. There is nowhere else in the world an example of 
two countries wholly joined to one another both in legislation 
and administration and yet retaining entirely separate laws 
and institutions. The extreme inconvenience of this is daily 
apparent in Parliament, for even where it is desired to apply 
exactly the same legislation to England and Scotland, it is 
almost always necessary to pass separate Acts, one for each 
country because the legal system and nomenclature are so 
different. A recent instance is found in the case of the Parlia- 
mentary Elections Returning Officers Bills. The measures as at 
first introduced related solely to Ireland. It was found easily 
practicable to extend the scope of this exclusively Irish Bill 
to England. But as to Scotland it was impossible. All our 
arrangements even in so simple a matter as taking the poll 
are so different from those of England that the Lord 
Advocate was obliged to draw up a separate measure follow- 
ing the lines of Mr. Healy’s Bill as nearly as he could. 
Whether the laws of England and Scotland could now 
be welded into one, may be questionable. The principal 
difficulty would probably be the unwillingness of English 
lawyers to adopt the Scots law in many cases in which 
the Scots law is generally deemed to be superior. Then 
again there is the difference in the character of the people. 
The lowland Scot, although he is after all a north English- 
man, is frugal, patient of toil, cautious, yet not cowardly, 
nor devoid of enterprise, sober-minded, not generally 
imaginative, but with a vein of romance capable of being 
excited to the highest enthusiasm and tenacious of his purpose 
to a degree of obstinacy; the Celt has a patriotic attachment 
to his native glen, and the seeds of romance and poetry lie 
deeper in his dreaming nature. To the Scot the political 
arrangements are to be fitted to social requirements, society 
is to be brought into harmony with ethical ccnceptions; and 
these as they spring up in the natural man are to be purified 
and elevated by Christian influences. He brings back politics 
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from a blind groping after the expedient to the region of 
principle. He urges the necessity of taking an observation, 
ascertaining our course and looking at the chart which human 
possibilities have marked out, lest we heedlessly run our bark 
against some unalterable law of social life. 

We now proceed to state more precisely our scheme of Home 
Rule for Scotland, to make a stroke off our own bat, as Lord 
Palmerston was wont to say. We propose that in all purely 
Scottish affairs, affairs not in common between England and 
Scotland, but proper to Scotland only, the authority of the 
Scottish domestic Parliament should be final. England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, have naturally many common interests. The 
interest of Scotland is not necessarily different from that of 
England in the matter of Imperial taxation or of postal arrange- 
ments or of colonial and foreign policy, or even of tariffs and 
commercial treaties. There are affairs which the English people 
and no one else can well manage for the English people; there 
are affairs which the Scottish people and no one else can 
manage satisfactorily for the Scottish people. We must then 
divide Imperial from national or local purposes. We must 
assign to the imperial or central authority the maintenance of 
the militia, military and naval service and defence, currency, 
post-office, foreign relations, census and statistics, lighthouses, 
sea-coast fisheries, weights and measures, bankruptcy, patents 
and copyrights, the criminal law, except the constitution of 
courts of criminal appeal but including the procedure in 
criminal matters, and penitentiaries, and the imposition and 
collection of such taxation as would be needed for these objects. 
The reservation of this last item might seem inconsistent with 
any considerable degree of local liberty; but in practice it is 
surprising how much legislative freedom is possible notwith- 
standing the reservation of finance. Of course there must be 
rates for local purposes, but the whole or nearly the whole of 
what we call taxes in this country, as distinguished from rates is 
reserved forcommon purposes. In Austria (not Austro-Hungary) 
the taxation and finance are reserved to the central authorities 
at Vienna. The same plan is practically followed in the United 
States. All customs’ duties belong to the federal power, and 
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no state can levy any customs or transit duties whatever. The 
federal authority is also empowered to levy internal excise 
duties, and has so completely absorbed that form of taxation 
(taking to itself all the duties on alcoholic liquors, tobacco, 
patent articles, and the like) that scarcely anything of the kind 
is levied by the individual states. The several states raise the 
funds necessary for their purposes almost entirely by rates with 
the addition of some small direct taxes for special purposes, for 
example, a poll-tax devoted to education. The Scottish Parlia- 
ment would have power to amend the Scottish constitution, 
to impose direct taxation for provincial purposes, borrow money 
on the credit of Scotland, establish provincial offices, estab- 
lish and maintain public prisons, reformatories, hospitals, asy- 
lums, charities and eleemosynary institutions; superintend edu- 
cation; supervise shop, tavern, auctioneer and other licenses; 
legislate for municipal institutions and local requirements; in- 
corporate companies; regulate the administration of justice and 
the imposition of punishment, and attend to local works and 
generally all matters of a private nature. Power would be given 
to the Imperial Parliament to effect uniformity of all or any of the 
laws relative to property and civil rights in both countries. A 
Scottish representation would appear in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Provision would be made for the same person being 
elected to both Parliaments. It might be unlikely that there 
would be a doubly qualified person. If the system were bad 
the electors wouldhave the rectification in theirown hands, Per- 
sons who would make good representatives of the public opinion 
of Scotland where Imperial affairs were concerned might be 
found much less useful for the business of a local Parliament. 
The electors would soon find out what classes of men were 
best suited by intimate knowledge of the country and by 
residence in it, by practical acquaintance with its customs, its 
commerce, its agriculture, and all its various local ,interests to 
make themselves useful as representatives. Or the plan sug- 
gested with respect to the Imperial and local representation of 
Ireland in the present Irish controversy might be adopted—a 
plan originated by a Scottish member, and regarded with 
favour by the Irish Nationalist leaders, and commended by the 
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Prime Minister himself. The plan consists of dividing the 
country into a number of constituencies agreeably to the pro- 
portion of representation which Scotland would have in the 
Imperial Parliament. All the members elected would sit in 
the Scottish Parliament. One member from each constituency 
would be entitled to sit at Westminster. If the two members 
elected agreed in politics, they might decide between them- 
selves which should enjoy the double honour and double power 
coupled with the double labour of sitting at Edinburgh and at 
Westminster. In the event of disagreement of opinion upon 
this point (in other respects an open one), the member returned 
at the head of the poll would be entitled to decide or com- 
pelled to act. 

Although we have given this rough statement of what work 
and powers might be relegated to the different Parliaments, 
we candidly admit that it may be faulty. We know full well 
how difficult it is to distinguish between Local and Imperial 
affairs; but the difficulty is not insuperable. It has been 
successfully overcome in several instances elsewhere, and can 
be overcome here if an earnest attempt be made. Each of 
the Swiss Cantons enjoys Home Rule, while bound by the 
Federal Union in allegiance to the whole Commonwealth. The 
same principle is partly recognised in the Imperial German 
Constitution. In the United States we have a further illus- 
tration of State self-government, combined with Imperial 
Unity. The labour—involving great care and discrimination— 
if successful, would be well bestowed. Efforts similar to those 
made elsewhere, actuated by a similar spirit and directed to a 
similar end, could not fail to be equally successful here. 

In the Scottish Parliament there would be two Chambers. 
Hereditary chambers are at a discount in this age, and there 
is a decided objection to vest any power of legislation in 
irresponsible men. The peers of Scotland must therefore take 
their place as commoners. The creation of an Upper Chamber 
by election as in France and the United States, or by royal 
warrant as in Canada, would be more in accordance with the 
principles of modern freedom. We should prefer the system 
in France and the United States. The Second Chamber would 
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be elected for a definite number of years on a principle dif- 
ferent from that which regulated the election of the represen- 
tative Chamber. The Representative Chamber would be com- 
posed of a certain number of members returned for each 
county and burgh, just as the members are returned for the 
Imperial Parliament. 

It might be objected that were a similar scheme not carried 
out with respect to other parts of the kingdom, the Scottish 
Imperial representatives would have an undue influence in the 
affairs relating to other parts of the kingdom. It is admitted 
that there would be a lack of symmetry; but it has been 
pointed out again and again that there is not the slightest 
ground for serious alarm or complaint. The arrangement 
would only be provisional, for it is not unlikely that the 
granting of Home Rule to Scotland would soon be followed 
by the granting of Home Rule to other parts of the kingdom. 
Besides, at present the same man may be a member of the 
House of Commons and also of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. In the House he has a full right to interfere as much 
as he pleases with Irish and Scottish business, and yet an Irish 
or a Scottish member may not interfere with all that part of 
the business of London which comes under the control of the 
Board of Works. 

This plan of Home Rule for Scotland would establish 
between Scotland and the Imperial Parliament, relations simi- 
lar in principle to those that exist between a State of the 
American Union and the Federal Government, or between 
any State of the Dominion of Canada and that Central 
Canadian Parliament which meets at Ottawa. The State 
legislatures are useful institutions, and do a great deal of 
useful work. It must be admitted that their laws are not 
sometimes stated in the highest style of jurisprudence, but 
they are practical and useful. The members are men sent up 
from among the people, and the press of work not being very 
great, laws that do not work well are soon righted. 

Again Scotland is suited in many ways for Home Rule. 
It is large enough to be free from the charge of vestrifying its 
meetings; it is small enough to be easily managed and 
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capable of fully dealing with details and local matters. It is 
just about the size of a typical state of the American Union. 

It was an Act of the Imperial Parliament that constructed 
the Dominion of Canada, and the system as promulgated has 
worked with almost unbroken success. Any differences that 
have arisen have been less serious than those that often arise 
in our present system when the House of Lords seeks to 
exercise its constitutional function of rejecting a bill which 
happens to be popular. Parliament could pass an act 
establishing a similiar parliament in Scotland strictly defining 
the jurisdiction of the local and of the Imperial Parliament ; 
and any conflict of authority that might afterwards arise could 
be settled by argument, by conference, by gradual experience, 
or by the establishment of a supreme court independent of 
both to decide all disputes. 

Such a scheme if effected we venture to think would work 
well. The Imperial Parliament would be preserved in its 
present form. It would leave to that Parliament all its present 
control over everything that affects the Imperial Crown, its 
dominion, its colonies and its dependencies. It would leave it 
still the power of preventing any interference with the 
permanent taxation which is the security for the national debt 
and other charges to which the faith of the Crown and 
Parliament is pledged. It would leave it still the power of 
providing by imperial taxation for imperial necessities. It 
would make no difference in the Constitution; it would only 
extend to Scotland a constitution that already exists. The 
advocates of progress would lose nothing by it; they would 
be in exactly the same position as they are now. The friends 
of the conservation of existing institutions would lose nothing 
by it; they would still have the means of maintaining them 
that they now have. The demands of our national life require 
an expansion of our institutions; we cannot make our 
institutions binding on all time. The scheme would 
relieve the House of the plethora of business. The domestic 
affairs of Scotland would be transacted by men who have 
no other public business to attend to. After all in these 
high pressure days, time and knowledge are essential to 
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the proper conduct of business. Is it not evident that the 
Imperial Parliament has neither the knowledge nor the time? 
The scheme would stimulate all enterprise, nerve every in- 
dustry, and give impetus to every improvement. It would 
strengthen the union more and more. There would be in- 
creased zeal on the part of every individual in maintaining the 
empire at home and abroad. De Tocqueville was right in 
asserting that every citizen in a confederation had an interest 
in maintaining it, because in defending it he defended the 
prosperity and freedom of his own State. 

It may be asked, and asked in all fairness, would such a 
scheme if incorporated in an Act of Parliament be final? In 
one sense it would be final, in another it would not. Grant 
Home Rule to Scotland at present, and we do not anticipate 
anything so absurd as a subsequent demand for separation ; it 
is out of the question. The sense in which it would not be 
final is with respect to further reforms in the internal govern- 
ment of Scotland. We do not for a moment imagine that the 
Scottish people would rest contented with the present system 
of administration in the counties. We want real local govern- 
ment, and not a sham local government. There is nothing so 
confusing and scarcely anything so feeble as the administrative 
bodies that exist in our counties and smaller administrative 
areas. The organisation of the county is constituted by the 
lord lieutenant, sheriff-principal, sheriff-substitute, procurator- 
fiscal, justices of the peace, commissioners of supply, county 
road trustees, sheriff clerk, clerk to the peace, clerk of supply, 
treasurer and collector. All of them have different functions, 
most of them have different areas over which they exer- 
cise their functions, and the county is divided and cross- 
divided to an extent that it is hopeless for the untutored laic 
to attempt to understand. The justices of the peace have 
their areas for quarter sessions and their sub-areas for petty 
sessions; the county road trustees have a set of areas 
for themselves, while the sheriffs and_ sheriff-substitutes 
have fields of operation independent of each and every 
one. All that the uninitiated knows is that at the call of 
the road trustees and commissioners of supply he has to 
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pay certain taxes for county purposes. Confusion is not so 
great in the burghs, although matters are not so simple as they 
might be. First of all we have royal and parliamentary 
burghs, then regality and barony burghs, and lastly police 
burghs ; and as they differ in designation so they differ in the 
composition of the governing corporation. The royal and 
parliamentary burghs are governed by corporations composed 
of magistrates and burgesses acting in a town council and 
representing the citizens; each of the second class has an 
organisation peculiar to itself; while the police burghs are 
governed by an elected body with most of the powers of an 
ordinary corporation. In administration there is a similar want 
of symmetry. Besides managing its own property the 
corporation usually attends to the watching, cleaning, lighting, 
paving, and improving the burgh, registration, valuation, 
burials, roads and bridges, weights and measures, sanitary and 
one or two other matters; while in several burghs special 
trusts have been created by local Acts of Parliament for the 
separate management of police, roads, harbours, water, and 
other public purposes. Why the corporation does not look 
after all the matters connected with the burgh does not seem 
quite clear. 

It is hard to conceive anything more confusing than this, or 
a system of administration so destitute of the popular element 
as that which exists in the counties. The defects of the system 
have arisen through the present organisation having been 
introduced bit by bit upon an antiquated system ; it has all the 
disadvantages of such a system, and few if any of its good 
qualities. The time has surely come for the people to look 
after their own local matters.- We need a reform, and let us 
hope that it will be a simple reform and at the same time a 
radical one. One popularly elected board to look after all the 
affairs of the county, and one corporation to look after all the 
affairs of the burgh would meet the necessities of the case. 
We do not require at this time of day to expound the 
advantages of such a scheme; they are patent to every one. 
It is simple, and could not fail to procure the effectual 
administration of our local areas. Unlike the present system it is 
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intelligible and symmetrical in its arrangement. We should 
have municipal parliaments and county parliaments, and 
Home Rule having been granted, a national parliament 
and an Imperial Parliament, each one working within its own 
sphere. Some such arrangement is one to which we are 
gradually if not rapidly hastening. It points the way to the 
grandest ideal in modern politics, the union of the mother 
country with the colonies in one real United Empire, the United 
States of Greater Britain. 
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HE time that measures a generation of men has nearly passed 
away since Sir William Hamilton finished the work of his 
life. During this long period the highest thought of Scotland 
has moved to a standpoint which, if not affording a wider view of 
speculative problems, is at least outside the sphere of his system ; 
and the time has come for attempting a more accurate apprecia- 
tion of that system than was possible while Scottish speculation 
was still under the spell of his genius. But in order to such an 
estimate of Hamilton’s system it is necessary first of all to under- 
stand its author,—to find out how he became fitted to do the 
work which he accomplished in the development of Scottish 
philosophy. 
The primal factor in the adaptation of any man for the work 
of his life is the nature which he brings into the world, and that 
is of course mainly determined by hereditary influences. What 
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these were in the case of Sir William Hamilton, we fortunately 
know more fully than in regard to the majority even of great 
men. On his father’s side he represented the Hamiltons of 
Preston, whose deeds at Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge, as well 
as in other scenes of Scottish history, are too well known to make 
it necessary that they should be referred to here in detail. Many 
admirers of the philosopher have seemed to see in him a reappear- 
ance of those family characteristics which were happily symbolised 
in the striking family crest—a man brandishing a sword aloft, 
with the motto attached, Pro Patria. For the Hamiltons of 
Preston were always men ready to draw the sword, literally or 
figuratively, and to strike home with all the vigour of stout 
earnest hearts, in defence of what they conceived to be the right, 
especially if the right was to them the cause of an oppressed 
fatherland. From his mother’s side, too, Hamilton bore a fine 
hereditary nature. His mother was a daughter of that William 
Stirling, whose name occupies a prominent place in the 
commercial annals of Glasgow during last century, and who 
claimed connection with the ancient family of the Stirlings of 
Cadder. Even if we had no independent testimony to her worth, 
that would be sufficiently evidenced by the life of the two 
children who were left to her as infant-charges at the death of 
her husband. Sir William’s younger brother, Thomas, who 
adopted the army as his profession, took a very enviable position 
in the literature of his day. He was one of the most vigorous of 
the associates of Wilson and Lockhart and those youthful writers, 
whose fervid Toryism in politics and Romanticism in literature 
raised Blackwood’s Magazine to its preeminent position among 
the monthlies, and turned the tide against the political and 
literary dogmatism of the Edinburgh Review. His book on Men 
and Manners in America (1833), is still well worth reading by 
those who wish to form a picture of life in the United States and 
Canada fifty years ago. But the work, by which he is best 
known, is a novel entitled The Youth and Manhood of Cyril 
Thornton,* which was one of the most popular fictions in its day, 
and is not unknown still in the book-markets. It will probably 





* Captain Hamilton appears as one of the speakers in the Noctes 
Ambrosiane under the name of his hero, 
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retain its popularity long for its inimitable sketches of Glasgow 
life in the early part of this century. 

The life of Sir William himself may be separated into three 
stages :—a boyhood; a period in which he was mainly a learner, 
—his Lehrjahre ; and the period in which he was mainly a teacher, 
—his Meisterjahre. The first period closes with his nineteenth 
year, when he went to Oxford ; the second extends to his forty- 
first year, when he wrote his first article for the Edinburgh Review; 
while the third embraces the whole period of his authorship and 
professorship. 

Of his boyhood the events that are still known may be summed 
up in a sentence or two. His school education was obtained in 
different places, most of it from Dr. Dean of Bromley, and Dr. 
Sommers of Midcalder. In the midst of these school years, while 
he was still only twelve, he attended the junior Latin 4nd Greek 
classes in the University of Glasgow, though he did not become a 
regular student there for three years later. Entering the Univer- 
sity in session 1803-4, he spent that and the two following winters 
partly in the arts, partly in the medical, classes ; and in 1806-7, 
he proceeded to Edinburgh to carry on his medical studies. In 
the spring of 1807 he obtained a Snell Exhibition, by which he 
was enabled to go to Oxford. 

Amid the insignificant details of his outer life during this early 
period a few characteristic facts deserve prominence, though none 
afford any indication of the philosophic future of the boy. Fond 
of athletic sports, and enjoying robust health, he had developed a 
fine physical constitution.—presage of that handsome presence 
which struck all who knew him in his prime. In his mental con- 
stitution, however, he remained to the end of this period a thorough 
boy. In the revelations of his intellectual life that have been 
preserved nothing impresses one more than the utter absence even 
of the most fitful flashes of precocity, which are after all seldom 
to be taken as symptoms of the most healthy growth. All through 
the boy’s letters to his mother there runs in fact a vein of delicious 
juvenility. ‘Mother,’ he says in one of these, ‘ you have lost your 
wager, for I asked Mr. Sommers and Mr. Cruikshanks both, who 
both were astonished at me asking such a question, as any child 
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of ten years old knows that the sun is nearer us in winter than in 
summer. Then, to confirm his statement, he quotes from a 
‘French geography,’ rere: for her benefit, ‘for perhaps you 
have forgot your French ;’ and he finishes with ‘so, if you please, 
you may enclose the half-crown with the rest in my box, remem- 
bering to pay the carriage, for I am growing poorer, having 
only 11s.’ Two or three years later, when he was over 
eighteen years of age, he concludes a letter, ‘I wish you would 
give me a genteeler appellation on the back of your next letter. 
I shall now bid you farewell.—Your affectionate son, W. S. 
Hamilton, EZsgr. Remember that. A few months after this, 
however, he seems affected by an equally boyish puritanism. 
‘You need not direct to me by my full names; you may always 
omit Stirling. It is nonsense having three long names.’ Even 
at the very close of this period, just before proceeding to Oxford, 
he airs his medical attainments in a charmingly youthful disserta- 
tion, in which he seeks to convince his mother, that Tom’s sore 
throat was not cynanche maligna, but merely cynanche tonsillaris.* 

The complete boyishness of his mind is further indicated by 
the absence of any decided taste. There is indeed a slight 
appearance of one of those distastes, and consequent inaptitudes, 
which clung to him through life, and to which we may perhaps 
trace his notorious article on the Study of Mathematics. Dr. 
Sommers found him backward in his arithmetic, and could not 
induce him to give his whole mind to the study. There are also 
some minor tastés evident, which remained with him to the last. 
He had already become a book-hunter, and sometimes had to 
apologise to his mother for exceeding his means in his purchases, 
He was likewise fond, even in early boyhood, of highly imagina- 
tive works, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, as he continued in later - 
life to find recreation in the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe and other 
novelists of the most sensational type. 

On the whole, as the result of his early education, we may 
perhaps detect two tendencies in his intellectual life,—one towards 
classical scholarship, another towards the medical sciences ; but 
there is as yet no evidence to determine which will gain the 





*See Veitch’s Memoir of Hamilton, chap. 1, 
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mastery, or even whether either of them will survive the influence 
of subsequent studies. For there is still no revelation of any 
very decided bent towards philosophy. He had indeed taken the 
highest prizes in logic and ethics, he had also written good class- 
essays on these subjects in the University of Glasgow; but in 
nine cases out of ten these academical distinctions are no guarantee 
of extraordinary eminence in philosophy. Hamilton’s philoso- 
phical destiny was not determined till he went to Oxford. 

The second stage of Hamilton’s life,—his apprenticeship or 
Lehrjahre, if such a description may be used,—is divisible into 
the Oxford and the Edinburgh periods. As has just been 
observed, it was evidently during the former of these two periods, 
that his intellectual character received its final bent. It is not 
often that you come upon a reference to his personal history in 
any of his writings; but in one of the Discussions * will be found 
an exceedingly genial expression of the gratification with which 
he looked back to his residence in Balliol as the most important 
epoch of his life in determining the drift of his subsequent tastes 
and studies. Nor is it difficult to discover some at least of the 
influences, under which he was led to devote himself to 
philosophy and philosophical scholarship. Though medicine is 
the profession, to which he might have been expected to show 
hereditary inclination, yet it is worthy of note that both he and 
his brother turned in preference to literature. He entered 
Oxford indeed with the purpose still entertained of qualifying for 
the practice of medicine; but from the first his professional 
studies were seriously handicapped by that love of curious learn- 
ing which was one of the most potent seductions of his after-life, 
and which now directed itself to the antiquities of medical history. 
It is evident that, with the exception of physiology, the medical 
sciences attracted but slender interest for their own sakes; and 
even physiology seemed to find its chief charm in its connections 
with psychology. Gradually, as he qualified himself for his 
degree at Oxford, he disqualified himself for the practice of 
medicine; and by the time he left the University, he had 





* P. 750, note, 2nd ed. 
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evidently also abandoned the idea of entering the profession for 
which he had been designed. 

In Oxford and Cambridge, owing to the excellent supervision 
of studies by the college-tutors, men are apt to be moulded in 
accordance with the prevailing type of the particular college to 
which they belong. But Hamilton educated himself at Oxford 
rather in the German and Scottish fashion, in which students are 
left more to themselves;* he was made the scholar he became 
more by his own self-directed labours than by any tutorial in- 
struction. This was owing partly, indeed, to his having been put 
under the charge of a most eccentric tutor of the name of Powell. 
This man, who is said to have stood for the sketch of Daniel 
Barton in Lockhart’s novel, Reginald Dalton, was an absolute 
recluse, not only cutting himself off from intercourse with men 
in general, but even leaving his pupil to follow his own inclina- 
tions. But evidently none of the tutors had any attraction for 
Hamilton. From the first his letters to his mother complain of 
the intolerable dullness of their prelections; and all the testimony 
of teachers as well as of fellow-students points to the isolation 
and independence of his work as an undergraduate. 

And yet, after making all allowance for such testimony, it is 
impossible to ignore Hamilton’s own acknowledgment of the in- 
fluences of Oxford and of Balliol. Most of the tutors may have 
simply ‘whistled to their pupils the old tunes which, as pupils, 
had been piped to them.’t But this was far from being a com- 
plete account of the Oxford teaching of his day. There was 
evidently some fresh intellectual life shaking the dead mechanism 
of tutorial instruction. The great traditions of Oxford as the 
home of the best classical scholarship of England were themselves 
an inspiration to a mind like Hamilton’s. But there must have 
been some special stimulus to philosophy and philosophical 
scholarship in Oxford during those years, when its colleges 
ranked among their members such men as Copleston and 
Whately, and Senior and Keble and Arnold. It is a remark- 





* On this subject see some excellent remarks in The Scottish Review for 
December, 1883, pp. 16-17. 
+ Discussions, p. 760, 2nd edition. 
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able fact, indeed, that Hamilton never seems to have made the 
acquaintance of his eminent English contemporaries at Oxford, 
with whom he might have been expected to find sympathy in his 
favourite pursuits. Though gifted with a strong social disposi- 
tion and pleasing manners, apparently he never cultivated an ex- 
tensive circle of friends, his close devotion to his studies perhaps 
rendering that impossible. There seem to have been only two 
men at Oxford with whom he formed a relation warmed with the 
enthusiasm of youthful friendship; and both of these were his 
own countrymen. One of them, Alexander Scott, was a young 
man of beautiful character, who died immediately after leaving 
the University. The other was John Gibson Lockhart; and un- 
happily, ere many years had passed, this friendship was shadowed 
by some misunderstanding which was never cleared away. 

The presence of Keble in Oxford during Hamilton’s own time, 
to be followed in a few years by R. H. Froude and J. H. New- 
man and Pusey, seems to show that classicism was not the only 
influence to which Hamilton was subjected, that the renaissance 
of medievalism had begun. He surely caught, during his Ox- 
ford days, the spirit of this reaction against the supercilious de- 
preciation of ‘the dark ages’; and while in others it produced a 
new insight into the meaning of Gothic architecture, or a craving 
for the stimulus which the devout mind derives from an elabor- 
ately symbolic ritual, or a tendency towards mysticism in the 
treatment of theological dogmas, it led the young Scotch under- 
graduate to a sympathetic study of the writings of the great 
scholastic doctors. It may therefore be inferred that he left 
Oxford not only with his mind chastened by the classicism of his 
Greek and Latin studies, but with a somewhat less healthy liking 
for the quaint dialectics of scholasticism. 

It would be unfair, however, to overlook the fact that, when 
he left Oxford, he had not only cultivated valuable intellectual 
habits and attainments, but had also mastered the moral elements 
of anoble manhood. Even in his physique the charm and vigour, 
which had shown themselves already in boyhood, were now 
developed to maturity. It is further evident, however, that in 
the solitary independence of his studies he had kept himself 
singularly aloof from the prevalent vices of Oxford life, From 
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Lockhart’s Reginald Dalton it is clear that an undergraduate of 
those days must have been endowed with more than ordinary 
force of will to withstand the besetting temptations to degrading 
intemperance, as well as a foolish and dishonourable extrava- 
gance. Apparently the only extravagant expenditure, of which 
Hamilton could fear any complaint, was that into which he was 
occasionally led by his fondness for books; but we have the 
testimony of his friends, that, without the slightest tinge of 
niggardliness, he was yet never known to be tormented by a 
dun.* The same testimony assures us, that he was never seen 
indulging to excess in the drinking customs of the time. 

Such a career as Hamilton’s would surely now-a-days lead to a 
fellowship in any of the colleges of Oxford; but, whether it was 
owing to his nationality or not, it appears that in his day even 
his brilliant success did not encourage him to hope for academical 
preferment. He passed his examination for B.A. in November, 
1810, and during the next two or three years he continued occa- 
sionally to reside at Oxford, in order to satisfy academical require- 
ments as a Snell Exhibitioner and.a candidate for the degree of 
M.A. This degree he did not take till 1814. By this time he 
had settled in Edinburgh, and thither his mother removed soon 
afterwards to take up her home with her son for the remainder 
of her life. His Oxford studies had, as we have seen, alienated 
his mind from the profession of medicine, and he had now resolved 
to qualify for the Scottish bar. He did pass as an advocate, and 
the philosophic bent of his mind gave reasonable ground for anti- 
cipating an eminent career in the higher branches of the profession, 
terminating in a seat on the bench. It might at least have been 
expected that his splendid culture, with its grasp of classical 
antiquity and its aptitude for medieval distinctions, would have 





* Veitch’s Memoir, p. 49. So Kant used to pride himself in being able 
to-say, ‘with calm and joyful heart I could always call ‘‘ come in,” when 
any one knocked at my door, for I was certain that no creditor stood out- 
side.’ Fischer’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, Vol. III., p. 98. 

+ Lockhart seems to have believed that this prejudice would be a sufficient 
bar on Hamilton’s claim ; for under a notice advertising a fellowship at 
Balliol he is said to have written in waggery, ‘No Scotchman need apply.’ 
Veitch’s Memoir, p. 61, 
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been applied to philosophical jurisprudence, and that he would 
have ultimately taken rank among the great speculative jurists. 
Here again, however, the habits of the scholar predominated, not 
only over the demands of legal practice, but even over those of 
juristic speculation. The time, which is usually devoted by the 
briefless to acquiring the attainments essential to professional 
success, was too often spent by Hamilton in antiquarian researches, 
so that he was less frequently to be seen pacing the floor of the 
Parliament House on the look-out for clients, than down stairs in 
the unfrequented nooks of the Advocates’ Library. The only 
professional position he ever attained was that of Solicitor to the 
Court of Tiends. Fortunately, in some respects, for philosophy 
and for philosophical erudition, he possessed means which enabled 
him to dispense with any other professional income ; and he had 
that unworldliness of all pure intellectual ambition, and that 
national virtue of thrift, in a sufficient degree to content himself 
with a moderate style of living. At the same time it remains 
matter of astonishment, and perhaps something of a reproach to 
Scottish institutions at the time, that, coming to Edinburgh with 
such a record in Oxford, he should have been left for a quarter of 
a century without finding a sphere in which his extraordinary 
acquirements could be made available. 

During the greater part of this long period Hamilton con- 
tinued mainly a learner; these years were still essentially his 
Lehrjahre. And in the circumstances and society of Edinburgh 
at this time there was much from which any man could draw in- 
tellectual nourishment and inspiration. The Edinburgh Review 
had been running already for some years, when Hamilton settled 
in the city; and powerful was the ferment excited by its literary 
and philosophical criticisms, as well as by its bold political creed. 
Blackwood’s Magazine was started a few years later. Hamilton, 
as we have seen, was an intimate friend of Lockhart; and the 
unhappy interruption of their friendship did not occur for some 
time. He was now to make the acquaintance of Christopher 
North and the other ardent spirits who put their youthful en- 
thusiasm into the early years of Blackwood. Indeed, though 
himself a Whig, and representing an old family that had been 
completely ruined by its Whiggery, he is said to have indulged 
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the giddy humour of his young manhood by taking part in some 
of the literary extravaganzas of the great Tory magazine. The 
tradition is, that he was one of the boisterous merrymakers who 
produced the notorious Chaldee MS., and that one of the verses 
was a suggestion of his. Certainly he is understood to be him- 
self the person meant in what forms perhaps the happiest figure 
in the whole piece, ‘the black eagle of the desert, whose cry is as 
the sound of an unknown tongue, which flieth over the ruins of 
ancient cities, and hath his dwelling among the tombs of the wise 
men. Among the older men, who had already attained an 
established rank in the literary circles of Edinburgh, Jeffrey was 
one of the most prominent figures; while, among the younger 
men by whom Hamilton’s circle of acquaintances was enlarged, 
it is sufficient to mention Thomas Carlyle. But the years of 
which we are speaking were precisely those which stand out con- 
spicuously in the history of Scottish literature as forming its 
most memorable epoch. It was in these years that Edinburgh 
and Scotland were drawing the attention of the whole civilised 
world by literary achievements which are perhaps unparalleled in 
the extent and continuance of their popularity. When Hamilton 
took his place at the Scottish bar, Sir Walter Scott had already 
risen to the undisputed primacy of Scottish literature as author 
of the poems, and he was preparing to take the world by storm 
in Waverley. 

Still, with all these splendid advantages, it is scarcely possible 
to escape the regretful feeling that Hamilton’s studies, though 
laborious enough to excite the admiration of all his friends, were 
yet awanting in unity of aim. I take it that this was mainly due 
to his want of any definite metier, to his being under no strong 
compulsion to do definite literary work. However pleasing it 
may be to picture the great thinkers of the world endowed with 
hereditary wealth, or rendered in some other way independent on 
remunerative labour, it is questionable whether much of the best 
literary or scientific work would ever have been done, had 
such independence been universal. There is no reason to 
believe that Shakespeare would have written much—that he 
would have written any plays at all—if it had not been 
to render the Globe Theatre a paying concern, The man 
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most competent to speak of Scott’s motives has said that 
‘had not his adversity been preceded by the perpetual 
spur of pecuniary demands, he who began life with such quick 
appetites for all its ordinary enjoyments, would never have 
devoted himself to the rearing of that gigantic monument of 
genius, labour, and power, which his works now constitute.’* 
And even Carlyle, with all the transcendental aspirations of his 
literary life, would evidently have preferred some form of that 
silent labour, which he has so frequently eulogised, to any form 
of speech, if he had not been driven to authorship as apparently 
for him the sole or the most ready means of earning a livelihood. 
It may, therefore, fairly be questioned whether it would not have 
been better for the philosophy of Scotland, if Hamilton had at an 
earlier period of his life attained some position, the duties of 
which would have given definiteness to his intellectual labours, 
and roused him sooner to literary production. During the 
period, of which we are speaking now, from his graduation at 
Oxford to the commencement of his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, he continued still essentially a student; and 
the habits of this mode of life,—the habit of merely studying a 
subject without forcing himself to the task of a literary handling, 
—remained with him to the last. The habit indeed grew upon 
him till it became an almost insuperable obstacle to his work, 
and brought about the abortion of his most important literary 
plans. When he was contributing to the Edinburgh Review, the 
editor was at times driven to despair, and to occasional sharp- 
tempered communications, by the dilatoriness of his contributor 
in furnishing ‘ copy,’ or by his negligence in regard to the limits 
of his contributions. And it is a fact, on which one cannot 
reflect without the deepest regret, that Hamilton had prepared 
himself for more than one great work by collecting a vast 
quantity of materials, which unfortunately lie still among his 
papers a ‘rudis indigestaque moles. The result has been, that, 
though capable of prodigious industry, and gifted with a literary 
power which for philosophical purposes has never been surpassed 
in British literature, he has never completed any great philosophi- 





* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Vol. VI., p. 120, 
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cal work. His contributions to philosophy are but fragments, 
though fragments which shew the magnificence of the structure 
that might have been reared by their use. 

His studies made one important addition to his attainments 
during this period, his mastery of the German language. As 
late as 1817, when he paid a visit to Germany, he knew so little 
of the language, that he was obliged to resort to Latin in 
communicating with learned Germans. But soon after this, and 
perhaps stimulated by this trip, he must have made himself 
sufficiently familiar with the language to enjoy at least its 
philosophical literature. And Hamilton was really the first 
great British thinker who made any serious effort to comprehend 
and translate into intelligible English the modern philosophy of 
Germany. One is almost appalled now-a-days at the ignorant 
amazement, or the equally ignorant misconception, in reference 
to the Kantian movement on the part even of eminent English 
writers in the first quarter of this century; and if, when the 
century is now drawing to a close, we look back with some 
surprise on much that Hamilton himself has written on the philo- 
sophers of that movement, we ought not to forget that he devoted 
to German philosophy the honest labour of a sympathetic study 
at a time when it was regarded in Britain with scarcely any other 
feelings than those of unsympathetic hostility, and that his 
discussions of the subject gave the first welcome light on what 
had been to the British mind hitherto an impenetrable darkness. 

There was one stirring incident in the life of Hamilton during 
this period, and that was his candidature for the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh. Dugald Stewart was still nominally 
the incumbent of the office down to 1820, but for two or three 
years before this its duties had been performed by Dr. Thomas 
Brown. When Brown’s briet and brilliant career was cut short 
by his early death in 1820, Stewart retired altogether and left 
the professorship vacant. The only candidates with any prospect 
of success were Sir William Hamilton and his friend, John 
Wilson. The patronage was then vested in the City Council, 
and the admirers of Sir William have not been slow to charge 
upon the patrons an ignorant, if not a deliberate, disregard of the 
interests of the University in their election of Christopher North. 
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The management of an University by a Municipal Council is cer- 
tainly not the best academical constitution that can be conceived; 
but the actual administration of the University by the City 
Council of Edinburgh can scarcely be worthy of the unmitigated 
obloquy, with which it has been overwhelmed by its most unspar- 
ing critics, for it was under that administration that the Univer- 
sity attained its eminence among the great schools of Europe. 
In the present instance, moreover, something may be said in 
favour of the decision. It is true, a few years soon showed that 
the defeated candidate’s qualifications for a philosophical chair 
were immeasurably higher than those of his successful rival; and 
that may have been the general conviction of those men who 
knew both candidates well at the time. But it must be borne in 
mind that Hamilton had yet done no literary work to make his 
attainments known beyond the circle of his intimate 
friends. On the other hand, Wilson had already won wide 
fame, though he had also made himself some bitter foes, by his 
work in connection with Blackwood. Nor was he, as has been 
too hastily assumed, merely a charming litterateur ; his own com- 
petitor for this professorship acknowledges in the most generous 
terms, that his ‘metaphysical acuteness was not the least remark- 
able of his many brilliant qualities.* It may be, as alleged, that 
political feeling pulsed then with an intensity, of which we can 
scarcely form a conception now, and that scientific qualifications 
touched very lightly the balance which decided the rival claims 
of competitors for a professorial chair, if their Whiggery or 
Toryism weighed it clearly down. But it is by no means to their 
discredit, that, with the evidence in their possession, and with all 
the influence of Sir Walter Scott as well as other eminent Tories 
on the side of Hamilton’s rival, the Conservative majerity in the 
City Council decided as they did. 

In the following year Sir William received a slight compensa- 
tion for this disappointment in his election to the professorship of 
history by its patrons, the Faculty of Advocates. Attendance in 
this class was not indispensable for graduation, and accordingly, 
as a rule, the number of students has been small. Hamilton 
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seems in this respect to have been more successful than most 
occupants of the chair; but latterly the discouragements, arising 
not only from the small attendance, but also from the want of 
salary for the office, became so great that the lectures were 
abandoned. The little information, which we possess in reference 
to these lectures, proves that they produced a very favourable 
impression on the few students who were able to appreciate their 
value; and nothing less could have been expected from a man 
with the vast erudition and philosophic power of Sir William 
Hamilton. Still it is evident that the work of the chair never 
roused him sufficiently to draw out his highest intellectual 
energies. Eight years were yet to pass before the world was to 
get a specimen of his best work. 

It was in the year 1829, when Sir William had already passed 
his fortieth year, that his literary activity,—his work as a teacher 
—began. That was the year in which Jeffrey retired from the 
editorship of the Edinburgh Review, and Professor Macvey Napier 
took his place. The new editor was anxious that the first number 
under his direction should create a good impression and requested 
his friend, Sir William Hamilton, to furnish for it a review of M. 
Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, which had been delivered with 
great popularity in Paris during the previous year, and which 
contained that philosopher’s doctrine of the Infinite. It was 
evidently with difficulty and reluctance that Sir William roused 
himself to the unusual task. The theme, at least in the form it 
had taken since the time of Kant, was new to British speculation ; 
the systems of Schelling and Hegel, which are criticised along 
with Cousin’s, had hitherto been treated in Britain as palpable 
unintelligibilities ; and the terminology employed in the discussion 
had never before found a place in the philosophical vocabulary 
of England. Professor Napier was not altogether free from alarm 
as to the possible reception of the article, and some of his friends 
apparently gave way to anxious forebodings about its effect on 
the popularity of the Review. At first indeed it was received in 
many quarters with wondering doubt about its meaning and value. 
Carlyle expresses this common state of feeling about the article, 
when in a letter to Christopher North he writes, though evidently 


in fun, ‘Hamilton’s paper on Cousin’s Metaphysics I read last 
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night; but, like Hogg’s warlock, “my heid whirled roun, and 
ane thing I couldna mind.”’* Similarly Professor Masson, when 
as a young student at the University of Edinburgh he came upon 
the phrases of this discussion for the first time, had to confess, 
‘My natural history failed me, and whether the thing were eel, 
flounder, or turbot, I was in doubt.’t But the article soon began 
to excite admiration among those who put themselves to the 
trouble of mastering its purport, and its merits were not long in 
finding recognition on the continent. The highest tribute paid to 
it, however, was by M. Cousin himself. He had heard of the 
article, and wrote to Lord Brougham to procure it for him. On 
reading it, his satisfaction passed beyond all his expectations. He 
wrote to his reviewer in the most generous terms, commencing a 
correspondence which lasted throughout Hamilton’s life, and which 
uniformly bore the tone of warm friendship, though the two cor- 
respondents never met: 

For some years after this, Sir William became a regular con- 
tributor to the Edinburgh Review. Some of his other philoso- 
phical articles, such as that on the ‘ Philosophy of Perception,’ 
and another on ‘ Recent Publications in Logical Science,’ pro- 
duced an impression almost as deep and extensive as the review 
of Cousin. But the articles on ‘ University Reform’ will long 
retain their value, even after the changes they advocate have all 
been brought about ; for nowhere within the same compass will 
be found such an accumulation of valuable learning with regard 
to the constitutional history of universities. Many of these con- 
tributions were collected in America, while they were also trans- 
lated into German, French, and Italian, the French collection, 
under the title of Fragments de Philosophie, being especially valu- 
able for the notes of its editor, M. Peisse. Except the few com- 
prehended in Crosse’s Selections from the Edinburgh Review, these 
articles were never collected in Britain till 1852, when they were 
republished by their author, with large additions, under the title 
of Discussions in Philosophy and Literature, Education and Uni- 
versity Reform ; but by this time the circle in which these studies 





* Mrs. Gordon’s Life of Christopher North, p. 323 (Amer. ed.) 
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were popular had become so wide that a second edition was called 
for in the following year. 

It has been explained above that one of the chief obstacles to 
Sir William’s success in his candidature for the chair of Ethics 
was the fact of his great philosophical attainments being known 
only to the limited circle who enjoyed his personal acquaintance. 
This obstacle had now been removed by his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review; and, accordingly, when in 1836 the chair of 
Logic and Metaphysics in Edinburgh became vacant, he offered 
himself as a candidate with every prospect of success, so far as 
the eminent and public recognition of his claims was concerned. 
Indeed, when we now reflect on the distinguished names by whom 
the candidature of Sir William Hamilton was supported, we can 
feel nothing but astonishment at an opposition so strong that his 
election was carried only by a majority of four, and we can 
sympathise with M. Cousin’s wish for the sake of Scotland, that 
among Sir William’s competitors, ‘there may be one who has re- 
ceived public eulogies of equal value from disinterested and 
learned foreigners.’ 

At the time of his appointment Sir William had already passed 
his forty-eighth year. A large portion of the period in a man’s 
life that is most valuable for work had thus gone before he com- 
menced his professorial labours; but he was still in his prime, 
and, with the robust constitution and health which he uniformly 
enjoyed, a career of prolonged influence could still reasonably be 
anticipated. Nor was such an anticipation altogether disap- 
pointed. During his first session he delivered the course of 
lectures which have been published since his death under the title 
of Lectures on Metaphysics, while the course on Logic was de- 
livered during the session following; and these two courses he 
continued to read in alternate sessions, without any material 
alteration, till the time of his death. The effect of these lectures 
was at once extensive and profound. His class-room was uni- 
formly crowded with young men who were attracted to the 
University, not only from different parts of Scotland, but also 
from other countries, in many cases, mainly for the purpose of 
sitting at his feet; and many of his pupils, in the New World as 
well as the Old, still speak with enthusiastic gratitude of the im- 
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pulses which issued from his teaching as the most memorable 
element in their education. 

In accordance with the usual practice of students, extensive 
notes of Hamilton’s lectures were taken from year to year; and 
during the later years of his life it was not very difficult to obtain 
copies, transcribed from shorthand reports, and containing the 
professor's ipsissima verba almost complete. These lectures were 
written during the currency of the sessions in which they were 
delivered ; indeed generally each lecture was finished only by his 
sitting up and working at it with the help of Lady Hamilton, the 
night before it was given to his class. The circumstances, in 
which the lectures were thus prepared, deprived them of that 
compact vigour of expression, which is so distinctive a feature of 
the works revised by himself for publication ; but this very defect 
may be regarded as imparting a higher value to the lectures for 
the purpose for which they were originally designed. Still it is 
to be regretted that the materials contained in the lectures were 
never wrought into a more systematic form. Such a use of these 
materials seems to have been intended at one time. If he never 
contemplated a complete treatise on Logic, he evidently had 
planned a work embodying a systematic exposition of all that 
was peculiarly his own in his logical teachings. On the other 
hand, the materials of the metaphysical lectures would probably 
have been embodied in another work which Sir William began 
during the first session of his professorship, which, had it been 
finished, would probably have counted as the chief literary 
achievement of his life, and the completest as well as the most 
authoritative exposition of his philosophical views. This was his 
edition of Reid’s Works. His original intention was to give 
merely a careful revision of the text with a short preface. But 
the work grew under his hand; footnotes were subjoined, and 
supplementary dissertations appended, till it seemed as if the 
contributions of the editor must exceed in bulk, as they certainly 
did in philosophical and literary value, the writings of the author 
edited. In truth it would scarcely be possible to adduce any 
modern prose-writings which have received the same amount of 
editorial care. The general aim of the editor’s whole philosophy 
was made by him the special aim of this edition of Reid. His 
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conviction was, that the Philosophy of Common Sense stands on 
the highest reaches of human speculation; and he sought 
accordingly, in his annotation of Reid’s Works, to point out the 
relation of the philosophy which they represent to the systems of 
other countries and of other times, as well as by translating it 
into more scientific expression, to bring into clearer view its true 
character, and the real basis on which it rests. In this, therefore, 
more than in any of his other works, he betrays his fondness for 
gathering hints of his own theories from the writings of previous 
thinkers, even when it is obviously questionable whether his 
interpretations have not been forced into, rather than elicited 
from, his quotations. His peculiar doctrines of Perception, for 
example, of the Supreme Law of Reproduction, of the Condi- 
tioned, of Pleasure and Pain, are all found by him in the works 
of Aristotle. Valuable, however, as this work is, a large part of 
it was held in type for some years before it finally made its 
appearance in 1846; and even the subsequent issues during the 
author’s life stop abruptly in the middle of a sentence in one of 
the dissertations, while the footnotes contain references toa large 
number of dissertations which he never wrote. 

This miscarriage of his greatest literary scheme must be in 
part ascribed to those habits of his studious life, which have been 
already noticed. Hamilton was to the last rather a student than 
a literary workman. It seemed as if he could never have done 
with the study of a subject sufficiently to feel prepared for 
writing upon it; and his preparation for writing on a subject was, 
it must be confessed, too often rather a study of its literature 
than a study of the subject in itself. He thus found himself 
apparently, after prolonged investigation, overwhelmed at times 
with an unmanageable accumulation of materials, and abandoned 
the task of literary construction in despair. This habit of 
Hamilton’s, though unfavourable to literary productiveness, had 
at least one fortunate result. The almost unparalleled learning 
which he had accumulated, and which has been partly given to 
the world in his published writings, forms an invaluable mass of 
information, scarcely accessible elsewhere, from which literary 
men will long be glad to quarry materials for their work, with 
feelings of gratitude for the indefatigable student who has saved 
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them hours of toilsome research. And yet, but for this, we 
should undoubtedly have seen, not only the completion of the 
dissertations on Reid, but the production of some great inde- 
pendent work, which might have helped the author to emancipate 
himself entirely from the crudities of the Common Sense 
Philosophy, and to develop more clearly that idealistic tendency 
which his speculations had taken from the time when he came 
under the influence of the Kantian impulse. All this might 
fairly have been expected, even though Hamilton was so well 
advanced in life when he began his literary and professorial 
labours. To cite merely a single parallel case, Kant was forty- 
six years of age, nearly as old as Sir William Hamilton,—when, 
after delays of hope that might have discouraged most men, he 
was in 1770 appointed ordinary professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the university of his native town. He had, 
indeed, prior to this, written more than Hamilton had done before 
his appointment, but nothing that would not long ago have been 
forgotten, except for its association with his subsequent fame. In 
fact, the literary activity of Kant properly commences with the 
year 1781,—the fifty-seventh of his life—when his Kritik of Pure 
Reason was given to the world; for all the great works on which 
his fame rests, and which contain the exposition of his philosophy, 
date from this period. But any expectations, which might fairly 
have been formed, of Hamilton’s literary productiveness, were 
doomed to disappointment. In justice to the philosopher, how- 
ever, it is but fair to remember, that, whatever may have been 
his inclinations or disinclinations for literary work, he became at 
an early period seriously incapacitated by an accident which 
claimed for him the profoundest sympathy. 

Only eight years after his appointment, in July, 1844, he was 
struck with paralysis of the right side. Though he rallied suffi- 
ciently to go through the duties of his office for twelve years, and 
though his intellect continued as clear as ever to the close, yet 
his power of work was of necessity seriously curtailed. We must 
not indeed exaggerate the damage which this calamity inflicted 
on his influence as a professor. It is scarcely correct to say, as 
Professor Monck has asserted,* that ‘the real scope of his 
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(Hamilton’s) philosophical activity was limited to eight years, and 
after that period the paralytic man, who tottered down to read the 
lectures which he had written years before, would, if those eight 
years had proved less fruitful, have almost afforded a caution 
against such appointments for the future. Mr. Monck is per- 
haps justified by this case in pointing a moral against ‘ the pre- 
vailing fault of all Academical patrons,’ who ‘select a middle-aged 
or elderly man who has already made a reputation rather than a 
young man who gives every indication that he is prepared to make 
one whenever an opening presents itself.’ But it would be unjust 
to suppose that the last twelve years of Sir William’s life were as 
unfruitful in professorial influence as is here assumed. It is true 
that the impediment in his speech prevented him from delivering 
his lectures with the effective eloquence which characterised the 
first years of his professorship. It is true, also, that he had lost 
control over the idly-disposed portion of his class, who gathered 
on the back-benches of the lecture-room, and indulged not only 
in a somewhat loud conversation, but occasionally even in a rough 
horse-play, which tried the temper of the philosopher too severely 
at times. But all this was due, not so much to the lack of 
discipline in the class, as to the boyish immaturity of the students 
who found themselves obliged by academical regulations to attend 
upon lectures which they were yet incompetent to understand. 
And in spite of all this, down to the very last days of his life 
there used to be found on the front-benches, pressing near to the 
professor’s chair, a fair gathering of young men who hung with 
reverent attention on every word that fell from his stammering 
lips, and who felt, in his very personality, as well as in the charm 
with which he led them into new realms of thought and un- 
trodden fields of learning, a peculiar spell that made them forget 
all the imperfection of his utterance. Some can remember the 
kindly patience with which he would listen to the essays of his 
students, even when they had the foolhardiness to criticise his 
own philosophical theories; while no one who has heard them, 
will soon forget the few words of generous encouragement with 
which he was ready to welcome such criticisms as evidencing 
independent thought. 

It was unfortunate for Sir William Hamilton, if not for the 
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cause of philosophical education in Scotland, that the circum- 
stances of his family obliged him to continue the work of his 
chair for the sake of its emoluments, when the state of his health 
would have induced him very willingly to retire. Possibly, had 
he been in a position to give up the irksome task of dragging 
himself to his lecture-room every day during the most inclement 
season of the year, his life might have been spared for some years 
longer ; but with his terribly diminished energy the daily labour 
of his office involved a perilous drain on his vitality, and it is not 
surprising that he collapsed under the exertion. The last session 
in which he lectured was 1855-6. Shortly after its close he was 
seized with congestion of the brain, and died quite suddenly on 
the 6th of May. Most of those to whom his life was precious 
knew nothing of his illness till they heard of his death, and there 
are not many who can appreciate the feelings which that event 
awakened among them. It was not merely that we sorrowed be- 
cause we should never see that noble head again; but we felt 
that a presence had gone from among us, which bore in it the 
highest educational force that can go forth from man,—a presence 
which had been like an embodied conscience in the community of 
studious men, reproving all shallowness by depth of thought, and 
all indolence by unwearied learning. Nor was it merely as a 
student and teacher that Sir William had left his impress on his 
pupils and friends. His life in other respects, indeed, had never 
obtruded itself prominently upon the notice of men; but it was 
sufficiently known among those who had felt his influence to 
make them aware that his conduct in general had been no less a 
repreof of licentious living than his teachings had been of 
licentious speculation. There was in Sir William Hamilton an 
union of what is best in the moral character with what is best in 
the intellectual life of man; and this union, combined with the 
fine courtesy which he uniformly displayed to his students, 
especially to those who came to him with speculative difficulties, 
gathered round him an enthusiastic reverence which few teachers 
have ever won. 
J.-CuarK Murray. 
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Art. I1.—THE FLOWERS O’ THE FOREST. 


[A friend gave me a drive over Soultra Hill in October, 1885, the rain 
was pouring down as it can do at the head of Lauderdale ; we put in to 
‘Carfrae Mill,’ and in its cosy parlour had a three cornered chat with our 
genial host, Mr. George Henderson. He told us that his health had preven- 
ted him from being present at the rejoicings over the birth of an heir to the 
Tweeddale estates, to sing, as he intended, ‘ The Flowers o’ the Forest in 
the auld style.’ After some coaxing he sang Miss Jean Elliot’s version 
(17-22 of the following verses) and admirably rendered the pathos of the 
song, and the rythmical sough of the fine old Scotch words of weird sorrow 
that abound, aye, glitter in it. Mr. Henderson is among his ‘seventies’ 
and shewed me a manuscript, of which he gave the history thus :—‘ It’s 
mair than 30 years since I got it, but I canna mind hoo it came into my 
possession.” It was as follows, excepting that I have arranged the verses 
as they were numbered on the original manuscript. I do not recollect 
having seen the first seventeen verses before, they certainly possess con- 
siderable merit, as well as an intimate knowledge of the occurrences or 
legends of the time, such as the apparition at St. Andrew’s, and the demon’s 
summoning of the Barons ‘at the throne of Plotcock,’ an old Scottish 
name for his Satanic Majesty’s throne. I have not in any way altered the 
manuscript’s rendering of either Miss Elliot’s or Mrs. Cockburn’s songs, 
although in some points they differ from the ‘ authorised versions.” Many 
Scottish readers will doubtless feel pleased to see this fragment, and, if 
they read it aloud and lengthen the éd, they will admit it to be worthy of 


being better known. 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


Composed on the memorable Battle of Flodden, fought Sep. 5th, 1513. 


From Spey to the border was peace and good order, 
The sway of our monarch was mild as the May ; 
Peace he adoréd which Southerns abhorréd, 
Our marches they plunder, our guardians they slay. 


’Gainst Louis our ally, their Henry did sally, 

The James, but in vain, did his heralds advance, 
Renouncing alliance, denouncing defiance, 

To Southerns, if longer abiding in France, 
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3 Many were the omens our ruin was coming, 
E’er the flower of the nation was called to array ; 
Our king at devotion, St. Andrew gave him caution 
And sighed, as with sorrow he thus to him did say : 


4 ‘Sir, in this expedition, you must have ambition, 
From the company of women you must keep away.’ 
When the spectre this declaréd, it quickly disappeared, 
But where it retir’d, no man could espy. 





5 The flower of the nation was called to their station, 
With valiant inclination their banners to display, 
To Burrow Muir resorting their right for supporting, 
And there, rendezvousing, encampéd did lay. 


6 But another bad omen that vengeance was coming— 
At midnight, in Edinburgh, a voice loud did cry, 
As heralds in their station, with loud proclamation, 

Did name the barons in England to die. 


These words the demon spoke at the throne of Plotcock, 
It charged their appearing, appointed the day. 

The Provost in its hearing, the same greatly fearing, 
Appealed to his Maker, the same did deny. 


At this many were grieved, as many misbelieved, 
But forward they marchéd to their destiny, 

From thence to the border, they marched in good order. 
The Mersemen and Forest they joined the array. 


England’s invasion, it was their persuasion 
To make restitution for their cruelty ; 

But oh! fatal Flodden, for there came the woe dawn, 
There our royal nation was brought to decay. 


After spoiling and burning, many homeward returning, 
With our king still, the nobles and vassals abide ; 

To Surrey’s proud vaunting he answers but daunting ; 
The king would await him, whatever betide. 
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The English advancéd to where they were stancéd, 
Half entrenchéd by nature the field it so lay, 

To fight the English fearing, and sham’d their retiring, 
But alas! unperceived was their subtilty. 


Our Highland battalion, so forward and valiant, 
They, broke from their ranks, and rushed on to slay ; 
With hacking and slashing, and broadswords a’ dashing, 
Through the front of the English they cut a pale way. 


But alas! to their ruin, an ambush pursuing, 
They were surrounded with numbers too high ; 
The Mersemen and Forest, they suffered the sorest, 
Upon the left wing, were enclosed the same way. 


Our men into parties, the battle in three quarters, 
Upon our main body the marksmen did play. 

The spearmen were surrounded, and all were confounded— 
The fatal devastation of the woeful day. 


Our nobles all ensnared, our king he was not spared, 
For of that fate he shared, and would no longer stay. 
The whole was intercepted, and very few escaped 
The fatal conflagration of that woeful day. 


This set the whole nation into grief and vexation, 
The widows did weep, and the maidens did say, 
Why tarries my lover, the battle’s surely over, 
Is there none come to tell us the fate of the day ? 


FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 
By the Sister of Sir G. Elliot, about the year 1775. 


T’ve heard a lilting at our ewes milking, 
Lasses a’ lilting before the break of day ; 

But now there’s a moaning on ilka green loaning, 
That our braw foresters are a’ wed away. 
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18 At bughts in the morning, nae blyth lads are sorning, 
The lasses are lonely, dowie, and wae, 
Nae daffing, nae gabbing, but sighing and sabbing, 
Ilk ane lifts her leglen, and hies her away. 


At e’en in the gloaming nae swankies are roaming 
Mang stacks wi’ the lasses at Boglie to play, 

But ilk maid sits drearie, lamenting her dearie, ° 
The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wed away. 


At Hair’st at the shearing, nae younkers are jeering, 
The bandsters are runkled, and lyart, and grey, 

At Fairs or at preachin’, nae wooing, nae fleeching, 
Since our braw foresters are a’ wed away. 


O! dool on the order, sent our lads to the border, 
The English for ance, by guile wan the day ; 

The flowers o’ the forest, that aye shone the foremost, 
The prime of the land now lie cauld in the clay. 


We'll hear nae mair lilting at the ewes milking, 
The women and bairns are dowie and wae, 

Sighing and moaning, on ilka green loaning, 
Since our braw foresters are a wed away. 


THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 
By Mrs. Cockburn. 


I’ve seen the smiling of fortune beguiling, 
I’ve tasted their pleasures, and felt their decay ; 
Sweet was her blessing, and kind her carressing, 
But now they are fled—fled far away. 


I’ve seen the Forest, adorned the foremost, 
Wi’ flowers o’ the fairest baith pleasant and gay, 

Sae bonny was their blooming, their scent the air perfuming, 
But now they are withered, and a’ wed away. 
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I’ve seen the morning, wi’ gold the hills adorning, 
And loud tempest roaring before break of day, 
I've seen Tweed’s silver streams, glittering in the sunny 
beams, 
Grow drumly and dark, as they rolled on their way. 


O! fickle fortune, why this cruel sporting ? 
O! why still perplex us poor sons of a day ? 

Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer me, 
Since the flowers o’ the forest are a’ wed away. 








ART. IV.—BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy: what it is, with all the kinds, causes, 
symptoms, prognostics, and several cures of it, etc. By 
DEMOCcRITUS JUNIOR. Three volumes. London, 1886. 


MONG the many reprints which have been issued from the 
press of Mr. Nimmo, few are more handsome, and none 

will be more acceptable to the genuine lover of books, than 
the one he has now issued of Burton’s quaint and famous book. 
So far as its appearance is concerned, it is all that can be 
desired. The three handy octavo volumes are much more 
convenient for use than the original cumbrous quarto, and 
each of them is much lighter in the hand than either of the 
two volumes of the reprint of 1806. The type is good and, 
though somewhat small in the notes, clear. The edges, so far 
as the present fashion goes, are perfection, while the binding 
is irreproachable. The publishers of the edition of 1806 
declared that to reduce Le Blon’s frontispiece to an 
octavo size was impossible ; but this difficulty modern art and 
science have enabled Mr. Nimmo to overcome, and he has pre- 
fixed to his edition a very excellent facsimile of the old and 
curious frontispiece. Altogether, the edition is one of great 
beauty and ought ‘to satisfy the most fastidious. There is just 
one fault we have to find with it. Previous editions have been 
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followed either too closely or not closely enough, in at least 
one instance. Turning to the footnote to the verses explana- 
tory of the frontispiece, as they are given in the reprint of 
1806, it is said :—‘ The author’s portrait mentioned in the 10th 
stanza is copied on our xvth page,’ and when we turn to ‘our 
xvth page, sure enough the portrait, or at least what is 
intended for it, is there, in all its grimness. In the new edition 
the verses are given, and the footnote is given in part. The 
last sentence of it is:—‘The author’s portrait, mentioned in 
the stenth tanz1, is copied in page 7;’ but on turning to page 
7, the space where we suppose the author's portrait ought to 
have been, is blank. Of course this is a small matter ;* at the 
same time it is a singular oversight; as, however, the author’s 
portrait appears in the frontispiece, and is executed in an 
infinitely better style than in the older editions, the reader has 
no reason to grumble. 

The Anatomy of Melancholy is an odd yet wonderful book. 
Personally we do not care to pile up epithets, but those who 
do may indulge themselves to the top of their bent when 
writing of Burton’s book. Almost any epithets may be flung at 
it, and providing they are not altogether bad or condemnatory, 
it would not be a very difficult task to justify pretty nearly 
the whole of them from its pages. It is the strangest medley 
of excellencies we have ever had the fortune to come 
across. There is in it sound sense and wide reading; 
brilliant epigrams, wit, eloquence, invention and imagina- 
tion; irony, sarcasm, saturnine humour, and one knows not 
what, all mixed together in the strangest order and profusion, 
as if they had tumbled pell mell from the author’s pen, or 
bubbled over from his mind, with just the slightest measure of 
control, But before saying more of the book, we must try to 
form some idea of its author. 

Robert Burton was the son of Ralph Burton of Lindley, in 
Leicestershire, and was born there on the 8th of February, 





* A similar oversight by the way occurs on p. 14, where the reference in 
square brackets should run,—See Vol. I., p. 327 of the present edition, 
and not ‘ p. 161,’ etc. 
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1576. His elder brother William, who succeeded to the pater- 
nal estates, was educated for the Bar, and became a barrister 
and reporter in the Court of Common Pleas. The precarious 
condition of his health, however, did not permit him to con- 
tinue long at his profession, and ‘his natural genius leading 
him,’ as Wood says, ‘to the studies of heraldry, genealogies, 
and antiquities, he devoted himself to ‘ those obscure and intri- 
cate matters,and . . was accounted by all who knew him 
to be the best of his time for those studies” His Description of 
Leicestershire, one of the earliest county histories, appeared in 
1622 and is still to be met with. Robert was educated at 
Sutton Coldfield, in Warwickshire, and at the Grammar School 
of Nuneaton. In 1593 he was sent to Oxford, and entered at 
Brasenose as a Commoner, where he is said to have made con- 
siderable progress in logic and philosophy. Six years later he 
was elected a student of Christ Church, and ‘for form sake, 
though he wanted not a tutor, was put under the tuition of 
Dr. Bancroft, afterwards Bishop of Oxford.’ In 1614, he was 
admitted Reader of Sentences, and in the next year but one was 
presented to the vicarage of St. Thomas, Oxford, by the Dean 
and Canons of Christ Church. Twenty years later, in 1636, 
he became vicar of Seagrave, in Leicestershire, through the 
patronage of George, Lord Berkeley, to whom the Anatomy is 
dedicated. He was appointed also to the living of Walsby in 
Lincolnshire, by Frances, Countess Dowager of Exeter, but re- 
signed it. Seagrave, along with his Oxford vicarage, he kept, 
as Wood says, ‘ with much ado to his dying day.’ Most of his 
time was spent at Oxtord. That he was an omnivorous reader 
and had a marvellously retentive memory, no one who has 
looked into the Anatomy needs to be told. His passion for 
reading is said to have been sedulously ministered to by Rouse, 
the Bodleian Librarian, who seems to have ransacked the 
Bodleian and to have turned out all the obscure books he 
could find that were in any way connected with the subject 
Burton had in hand. According to Wood, Burton was ‘an 
exact mathematician, a curious calculator of nativities, a 
general read scholar, a thorough-paced philologist, and one 
that understood the surveying of lands well. As he was by 
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many accounted a severe student, a devourer of authors, a ° 
melancholy and humorous person; so by others, who knew 
him well, a person of great honesty, plain dealing, and charity. 
I have heard some of the ancients of Christ Church often say, 
he continues, ‘that his company was very merry, facete, and 
juvenile; and no man in his time did surpass him for his ready 
and dexterous interlarding his common discourses among them 
with verses from the poets, or sentences from classic authors ; 
which being then all the fashion in the University made his 
company the more acceptable.’ Burton has left us a descrip- 
tion of himself, which agrees wonderfully well with all that 
Wood could gather about him. The passage in which it 
occurs is somewhat long, but as in many respects it is an 
excellent specimen of his style we shall take the liberty of 
transcribing it. Democritus of Abdera was evidently his 
model; and after giving a slight description of him, taken 
mostly from the accounts of Hippocrates, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Columella, and disclaiming any intention of making a 
parallel, he goes on to say :— 


‘Thus much I will say of myself, and that, I hope, without all suspicion 
of pride, or self-conceit, I have lived a silent, sedentary, solitary, private 
life, mihi et musis, in the university, as long as Xenocrates in Athens, ad 
senectam feré, to learn wisdom as he did, penned up most part in my study: 
for I have been brought up a student in the most flourishing college of 
Europe, augustissimo collegio, and can brag with Jovius almost in ea luce 
domicilii Vaticani, totius orbis celeberrimi per 37 annos multa opportuna- 
que didici ; for thirty years I have continued (having the use of as good 
libraries as ever he had) a scholar, and would be therefore loth, either by 
living as a drone to be an unprofitable or unworthy member of so learned 
and noble a society, or to write that which should be anyway dishonour- 
able to such a royal and ample foundation. Something I have done, 
though by my profession a divine, yet turbine raptus ingenii, as he said, 
out of a running wit, an unconstant unsettled mind, I had a great desire 
(not able to attain to a superficial skill in any) to have some smattering in 
all, to be aliquis in omnibus, nullus in singulis, which Plato commends, out 
of him Lipsius approves and furthers, as fit to be imprinted in all curious 
wits—not to be a slave of one science, or dwell altogether on one subject, 
as most do, but to rove abroad centum puer artium, to have an oar in every 
man’s boat, to taste of every dish and to sip of every cup; which, saith 
Montaigne, was well performed by Aristotle and his learned countryman, 
Adrian Turnebus. This roving humour (though not with like success) I 
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have ever had, and, like a ranging spaniel that barks at every bird he sees, 
leaving his game, I have followed all, saving that which I should, and may 
justly complain, and truly, qui wbique est, nusquam est, which Gesner did 
in modesty, that I have read many books, but to little purpose, for want of 
good method ; I have confusedly tumbled over divers authors in our libraries 
with small profit, for want of art, order, method, memory, judgment. I 
never travelled but in map or card, in which my unconfined thoughts have 
freely expatiated, as having ever been especially delighted with the study 
of cosmography. Saturn was lord of my geniture culminating, etc., and 
Mars principal significator of manners, in partile conjunction with my 
ascendant ; both fortunate in their houses, etc. I am not poor, I am not 
rich, nihil est, nihil deest ; I have little, I want nothing: all my treasure 
is in Minerva’s tower. Greater preferment as I could never get, so am I not 
in debt for it. I have a competence (laus Deo) from my noble and muni- 
ficent patrons. Though I live still a collegiate student, as Democritus 
in his garden, and lead a monastic life, ipse mihi theatrum, sequestered 
from those tumults and troubles of the world, et tanquam in specula positus 
(as he said), in some high place above you all, like Stoicus Sapiens, omnia 
saecula praeterita praesentiaque videns, wno velut intuitu, I hear and see 
what is done abroad, how others run, ride, turmoil, and macerate them- 
selves in court and country, far from those wrangling lawsuits, aulae 
vanitatem, fori ambitionem, ridere mecum suleo. I laugh at all, only secure 
lest my suit go amiss, my ships perish, corn and cattle miscarry, trade 
decay. I have no wife or children, good or bad, to provide for. A 
mere spectator of other men’s fortunes and adventures and how they act 
their parts, which, methinks, are diversely presented unto me, as from a 
common theatre or scene. I hear new news every day, and those ordinary 
rumours of war, plagues, fires, inundation, thefts, murders, massacres, 
meteors, comets, spectrums, prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, cities 
besieged in France, Germany, Turkey, Persia, Poland, etc., daily musters 
and preparations, and such like, which these tempestuous times afford, 
battles fought, so many men slain, monomachies, shipwrecks, piracies and 
sea fights, peace, leagues, stratagems, and fresh alarms. A vast confusion 
of vows, wishes, actions, edicts, petitions, lawsuits, pleas, laws, proclama- 
tions, complaints, grievances, are daily brought to our ears; new books 
every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories, whole catalogues of volumes of 
all sorts, new paradoxes, opinions, schisms, heresies, controversies in 
philosophy, religion, etc. Now come tidings of weddings, maskings, 
mummeries, entertainments, jubilees, embassies, tilts and tournaments, 
trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, plays ; then again, as in a new shifted 
scene, treasons, cheating tricks, robberies, enormous villanies in all kinds, 
funerals, burials, death of princes, new discoveries, expeditions ; now 
comical, then tragical matters. To-day we hear of new lords and officers 
created, to-morrow of some great men deposed, and then again of fresh hon- 
ours conferred; one is let loose, another imprisoned ; one purchaseth, 
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another breaketh ; he thrives, his neighbour turns bankrupt ; now plenty, 
then again dearth and famine, one runs another rides, wrangles, laughs, 
weeps, etc. Thus I daily hear, and such like, both private and public news. 
Amidst the gallantry and misery of the world, jollity, pride, perplexities 
and cares, simplicity and villany, subtlety, knavery, candour and integrity, 
mutually mixed and offering themselves, I rub on, privus privatus ; and as 
I have still lived so I now continue statu quo prius, left to a solitary life, 
and mine own domestic discontents ; saving that sometimes, ne quid men- 
tiar, as Diogenes went into the city and Democritus to the haven to see 
fashions, I did for my recreation now and then walk abroad, look into the 
world, and could not choose but make some little observation, non tam 
sagax observator, ac simplex recitator, not as they did to scoff or laugh at all, 
but with a mixed passion. Bilem saepe jocum vestri movere twmultus.’ 

According to this and all other accounts Burton’s only occu- 
pations were reading and writing. His only complaint was 
‘melancholy, to cure which he undertook the writing of his 
book, but, like many other specifics, it failed. As he grew 
older the disease took a deeper and stronger hold upon him, 
insomuch, it is said, ‘that nothing could make him laugh 
but going to the bridge-foot and hearing the ribaldry of the 
bargemen, which rarely failed to throw him into a fit of laugh- 
ter. His death took place at Oxford in January, 1640, at the 
time he had some years before foretold, from the calculation of 
his nativity, ‘which being exact,’ says Wood, ‘several of the 
students did not forbear to whisper among themselves that 
rather than there should be a mistake in the calculation, he 
sent up his soul to heaven through a slip about his neck.’ This 
was probably nothing more than a piece of grim waggery, or 
a mischievous joke. At all events, Burton was honoured with 
Christian burial, his remains being interred in the Cathedral of 
Christ Church, where a monument was erected to his memory, 
bearing, along with his horoscope, etc., the following inscrip- 
tion, said to have been composed for the purpose by himself: 

‘Paucis notus, paucioribus ignotus 
Hic jacet Democritus Junior 
Cui vitam dedit et mortem 
Melancholia.’ 


The Anatomy was the only work Burton ever published. Ot 
the MSS. he left behind him the only one that has been printed 
is his Latin comedy, Philosophaster, which was edited in 
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1862 by the Rev. W. E. Buckley for presentation to the 
members of the Roxburghe Club. The Anatomy appeared 
for the first time in 1621, and at once obtained great 
popularity. Editions were subsequently published in 1624, 1628, 
1632, 1638, 1651-2, 1660, 1676, the last being called the eighth. 
An eleventh edition, corrected and having an account of the 
author prefixed to it, was published in 1806, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Edward Du Bois. The twelfth edition appeared 
fifteen years later, since which there have been some eight or 
nine others. The additional matter of Mr. Nimmo’s is appar- 
ently taken from Stephen Jones's reprint. The text fol- 
lowed is apparently that of the edition of 1651-2. This im- 
pression is named the sixth, and was the last revised by the 
author. At the end of it the following Address to the Reader 
occurs : 


‘Be pleased to know (Courteous Reader) that since the last Impression 
of this Book, the ingenuous Author of it is deceased, leaving a copy of it 
exactly corrected, with several considerable Additions by his own hand ; 
this Copy he committed to my care and custody, with directions to have 
those Additions inserted in the next Edition ; which in order to his com- 
mand, and the Publicke Good, is faithfully performed in this last Impres- 
sion. 


‘HC.’ 
The initials are those of Henry Cripps, the bookseller who is 
said to have bought an estate with the profits he made from 
the sale of the Anatomy. 

Mr. Du Bois, in the advertisement to his edition, speaks of 
the Anatomy as ‘a work now restored to public notice.’ 
Lowndes, also, apparently following Du Bois, describes it as 
‘a work once almost forgotten.’ But surely there is here some- 
thing like exaggeration. During the first fifty years of its 
existence no fewer than eight editions of the work were called 
for, and between the last of these, in 1676, and 1806, there 
must have been at least two others. This scarcely looks like 
being almost forgotten. Few contemporary works seem to 
have had a larger circulation or to have been more constantly 
in demand. That it has had, as Du Bois remarks, an extra- 
ordinary fate, there can be no doubt. Few books have been 
more used, and fewer have played a more important part in 
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the literature of the last two centuries. To the literary men 
of the time it was well known. Du Bois’ remark that ‘ Milton 
did not disdain to build two of his finest poems on it,’ is per- 
haps a little strained; but he is not far from the truth when he 
observes that ‘a host of inferior writers have embellished their 
works with beauties not their own, culled from a performance 
which they had not the justice even to mention.’ Sterne’s in- 
debtedness to it is well known, and admittedly indefensible. 
‘Perhaps, observes Mr. Trail,* 


‘Perhaps the most extraordinary instance of literary effrontery which 
was ever met with is the passage in Vol. I., c. i. [Tristram Shandy], which 
even that seasoned detective, Dr. Ferriar, is startled into pronouncing 
‘*singular.” Burton had complained that writers were like apothecaries, 
who “‘ make new mixtures every day,” by ‘‘ pouring out of one vessel into 
another.” ‘‘We weave,” he said, ‘‘the same web still, twist the same rope 
again and again.” And Sterne incolwmi gravitate asks: ‘‘Shall we for ever 
make new books as apothecaries make new mixtures, by pouring out of one 
vessel into another? Are we for ever to be twisting and untwisting the 
same rope, for ever on the same track, for ever at the same pace?” And 
this he writes, with the scissors actually opened in his hand for the almost 
bodily abstraction of the passage beginning, ‘‘Man, the most excellent and 
noble creature of the world.” Surely this denunciation of plagiarism by a 
plagiarist on the point of setting to work could only have been written by 
a man who looked upon plagiarism as a good joke.’ 


Sterne, however, is not the only sinner. According to Wood, 
several authors had stolen unmercifully from the Anatomy in 
his day, and almost from the first day of its appearance its 
pages seem to have been a kind of happy hunting-ground for 
impecunious intellects, who have used them as a sort of vade 
mecum for obtaining a spurious reputation for smartness and 
learning. Discreditable as this is to those who were charge- 
able with it, it is, on the other hand, a strong testimony to the 
worth of the Anatomy. Few books have been used in the same 
way to the same extent. At the same time, it ought to be 
admitted that its pages offer every temptation to the literary 
purloiner. ‘’Tis a book, says Wood, ‘so full of variety of 
reading, that gentlemen who have lost their time and are put 
to a push for invention may furnish themselves with matter 





* Sterne (English Men of Letters), p. 140. 
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for common or scholastical discourse and writing.’ Burton, 
in fact, is so great a user of other men’s thoughts, he 
pours them out with such volubility, and scatters them about 
with such prodigal profusion as to suggest to the not over- 
wary or over-scrupulous that his riches are common property, 
.and that all may come and take without acknowledgment.* 
This, however, is no excuse for his purloiners, but it may serve 
to explain to some extent their pilferings. Burton himself is 
almost chargeable with being art and part in their sins. We 
know nothing comparable with his pages as inducements to 
plagiarism, save those shabby looking, miserably printed Ger- 
man handbooks, in which, for a few shillings, any one with a 
smattering of German may learn all that has been said or 
thought on any particular subject, and more especially in 
theology, since the creation of the world, and from which com- 
mentators and others are in the habit of stealing as unmerci- 
fully, and with as little acknowledgment, as any one ever stole 
from Burton. 

To our mind, however, the strangest and most wonderful 
thing about the Anatomy is its longevity. At first sight, its 
pages, bristling with italics, quotations, astrological signs, ob- 
scure and often unpronounceable names, together with its in- 
terminable divisions into partitions, sections, members, and sub- 
sections, are as repellent as possible. The subject, too, is at 





* Of his own indebtedness to others Burton remarks: ‘If that severe 
doom of Synesius be true, “it is a greater offence to steal dead men’s 
labours than their clothes,” what shall become of most writers? I hold up 
my hand at the bar amongst others, and am guilty of felony in this kind, 
habes confitentem rewm, I am content to be pressed with the rest.’ On the 
other hand, he declares, ‘ omne meuwm nihil meum, ’tis all mine, and none 
mine. As a good housewife out of divers fleeces weaves one piece of cloth, 


a bee gathers wax and honey out of many flowers, and makes a new bundle 
of all, 


Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 


I have laboriously collected this cento out of divers writers and that sine 
injuria: I have wronged no authors, but given every man his own.’ 
Nothing seems to have given him more pleasure than to see upon his pages 
a goodly array of authors’ names. Those whom he cites are legion. Many 
of them are utterly forgotten, and are unknown save to the bibliographer 
or book-hunter, 
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first sight by no means an inviting one. The very title is re- 
pellent. The Anatomy of Melancholy! Who would care to 
stand by and watch the dissection of a disease? Melancholy 
is enough of itself. It is a thing, a disease, a form of madness 
one instinctively shuns. Yet around his dissection of it Burton 
has thrown a sort of charm. Spite of all his defects of style 
and treatment; in spite, too, of the unattractive aspect of his 
pages, his book has survived for a couple of centuries and a 
half, has had countless readers and admirers, and bids fair to 
retain its position and popularity in our literature as long as 
the English language is spoken or understood. This, we take 
it, is one of the most singular phenomena in our literary annals, 
and worth considering. 

To what, then, is the longevity of the Anatomy due? We 
might have said popularity, but as that term represents a much 
more complex idea and is liable to be misunderstood, and as 
the one we have used is simpler and involves the idea of a 
certain amount of popularity, we prefer to say longevity. The 
question is not a particularly easy one, but some attempt may 
here be made to answer it. 

According to M. Taine, who may probably be regarded as 
less biassed than our own literary historians, the ‘ effectual 
leaven’ of the literary period to which Burton belongs was the 
poetic sentiment—‘the poetic sentiment, which stirs up and 
animates the vast erudition, which will not be confined to dry 
catalogues; which, interpreting every fact, every object, dis- 
entangles or divines a mysterious soul within it, and agitates 
the whole mind of man, by representing to him the restless 
world within and without him as a grand enigma.* There is, 
doubtless some truth in this. But the ‘ poetic sentiment’ is not 
sufficient of itself to give life to a book, and few, we imagine, 
ever read Bacon, or Sir Thomas Browne, or Burton for it. In 
the writings of Bacon and Browne it is unquestionably largely 
present, and gives a splendour to their diction and a charm to 
their thoughts, which most readers are able to appreciate, but 
in Burton it is almost completely swamped. Here and there 
one meets with passages in which it distinctly predominates ; 





* Hist, of Eng. Lit., 1., 343, 
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as for instance, in the beautiful passage* where he says, ‘Amor 
mundum fecit, love built cities; mundi anima, invented arts, 
sciences, and all good things, incites us to virtue and humanity, 
combines and quickens; keeps peace on earth, quietness by 
sea, mirth in the winds and elements, expels all fear, anger, 
and rusticity; circulus a bono in bonum, a round circle still 
from good to good,’ etc.; or again, in his description of Poverty 
and Want, or of the power of gold, or of the effects of music ; 
or in the following description of the first approaches of melan- 
choly ¢ :-— 


‘ Voluntary solitariness is that which is familiar with melancholy, and 
greatly brings on, like the Siren, a shoeing-horn, or some Sphinx, to this 
irrevocable gulf : a primary cause, Piso calls it ; most pleasant it is at first, 
to such as are melancholy given, to lie in bed whole days, and keep their 
chambers, to walk alone in some solitary grove, betwixt wood and water, 
by a brook side, to meditate on some delightsome and pleasant subject, 
which shall affect them most; amabilis insania, et mentis gratissimus 
error. A most incomparable delight it is so to melancholize, and build 
castles in the air, to go smiling to themselves acting an infinite variety of 
parts, which they suppose, and strongly imagine they represent, or that 
they see acted or done ; Blande quidem ab initio, saith Lemnius, to con- 
ceive and meditate of such pleasant things sometimes, present, past, or to 
come, as Rhasis speaks. So delightsome these toys are at first, they could 
spend whole days and nights without sleep, even whole years alone, in 
such contemplations and fantastical meditations, which are like unto 
dreams ; and they will hardly be drawn from them, or willingly interrupt, 
so pleasant their vain conceits are, that they hinder their ordinary tasks 
and necessary business; they cannot address themselves to them, or almost 
to any study or employment: these fantastical and bewildering thoughts 
so covertly, so feelingly, so urgently, so continually, set upon, creep in, 
insinuate, possess, overcome, distract, and detain them they cannot, I say, 
go about their more necessary business, stave off or extricate themselves, 
but are ever musing, melancholizing, and carried along, as he (they say) 
that is lead round about a heath with a Puck in the night, they run 
earnestly on in this labyrinth of anxious and solicitous melancholy medita- 
tions, and cannot well or willingly refrain, or easily leave off, winding and 
unwinding themselves, as so many clocks, and still pleasing their humours, 
until at last the scene is turned upon a sudden, by some bad object, and 
they, being now habituated to such vain meditations and solitary places, 
can endure no company, can ruminate of nothing but harsh or distasteful 
subjects.’ 





* Part 3, Sect. 1, Memb. 1, Subs. 2. 
t Part 1, Sect, 2, Memb. 2, Subs, 6, 
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But passages like these are rare, and, like the first mentioned, 
are usually overloaded with quotation. That Burton was not 
without the poetic sentiment or any of the other elements 
which go to make up the poet, there can be no doubt. Nor 
can there be any that he was quite capable of writing, and, if 
he had chosen, might have written, in the same style of sus- 
tained eloquence as Bacon or Sir Thomas Browne. But this 
was just what he chose not to do. He preferred to write 
according to his bent, extemporaneously, as he says, without 
care, without elaboration, in a style unstudied as his talk. 
This he tells us. 


‘Pancrates in Lucian,’ he says, ‘ wanting a servant as he went from 
Memphis to Coptus in Egypt, took a door-bar, and, after some supersti- 
tious words pronounced (Eucrates, the relator, was then present), made 
it stand up like a serving-man, fetch him water, turn the spit, serve 
in supper, and what work he would besides; and when he had 
done that service he desired, turned his man to a stick again. I 
have no such skill to make new men at my pleasure, or means to 
hire them, no whistle to call like the master of a ship, and bid them 
run, etc. I have no such authority, no such benefactors as that 
noble Ambrosius was to Origen, allowing him six or seven amanuenses to 
write out his dictates ; I must for that cause do my business for myself, 
and was therefore enforced, as a bear doth her whelps, to bring forth this 
confused lump : I had not time to lick it into form, as she doth her young 
ones, but even so to publish it, as it was first written, quicquid in buccam 
venit, in an extemporean style (as I do commonly all other exercises) effudit 
quicquid dictavit genius meus: out of a confused company of notes, and 
writ with as small deliberation as I do ordinarily speak, without all affec- 
tation of big words, fustian phrases, jingling terms, tropes, strong lines 
(that, like Acestes’ arrows, caught fire as they flew) strains of wit, brave 
heats, elogies, hyperbolical exornations, elegances, etc., which many so 
much affect. Iam aque potor, drink no wine at all, which so much im- 
proves our modern wits ; a loose, plain, rude writer, ficwm voco ficum, et 
ligonem ligonem, and as free, as loose : idem calamo quod in mente ; I call 
a spade a spade: animis haec scribo, non auribus, I respect matter, not 
words, remembering that of Cardan, verba propter res, non res propter ver- 
ba; and seeking with Seneca, quid scribam, non quemadmodum, rather what 
than how to write it. For, as Philo thinks, he that is conversant about 
matter, neglects words ; and those that excel in this art of speaking, have 
no profound learning.’* 


And herein lies his first and principal charm. For notwith- 





* Address, p. 45, 
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standing his weight of learning and perpetual quotations, 
Burton is a thoroughly natural, thoroughly original writer. 
He writes straight out from his mind, strongly, pointedly, 
without premeditation, peremptorily. One feels that he is 
speaking to us directly from his pages, that as we read them 
we are in actual contact with his mind, and that in them we 
have ‘ preserved,’ to use Milton’s phrase, ‘as in a vial, the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.’ 
And it this which is at once the test of their originality and the 
secret and promise of their longevity. The Anatomy lives, in 
fact, because it is real; the free, natural, spontaneous utterance 
of a strong, vigorous, powerful mind. Its pages are weighted 
with a large and cumbrous cargo of almost useless material, but 
they are buoyed up by the life and spirit Burton has managed to 
infuse into them. As a work of art the Anatomy has many 
and serious defects, but it contains what Milton, in his splendid 
way, has called ‘a progeny of life,’ ‘the precious life-blood of 
a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.’ Were it not for this, it would long ere this 
have gone the way of many another similarly laden argosy 
which for a while humoured the fashion of the times, and then 
sank to be seen no more; for only as a book is original in the 
sense that it is the natural and spontaneous utterance of the 
inmost thoughts of its writer’s mind, can it lay claim to immor- 
tality, or survive the superficial tastes of its own and suc- 
ceeding times. 

Along with this characteristic of the Anatomy may be men- 
tioned its variety. That this is not of itself sufficient to give 
life and immortality to a book we are well aware; but when 
associated with naturalness and originality, it is an important 
element, and has much to do not only with the temporary success 
of a book, but also in obtaining for it a stable position in the 
literature to which it belongs, and an enduring life. And that 
the Anatomy possesses this element in an extraordinary degree, 
it is almost needless to say. As we have already remarked, it 
it about the strangest conglomeration we have ever met with. 
No mass of conglomerate or metamorphosed rock ever presented 
so varied an aspect. The subjects fused together on its pages 
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are almost endless and the most diverse imaginable. ‘ Effudi,’ 
says Burton, in a passage already cited, ‘guicquid dictavit 
genius meus: out of a confused company of notes, and writ 
with as small deliberation as I do ordinarily speak.’ And this 
is the only explanation that can be given of it. At the same 
time there is nothing like rambling in it. One feels the stir 
and rush of thoughts; they glance here and there, forwards 
and backwards, now hither, now thither, plunging here 
and there, dealing with subjects astrological, philosophical, 
medical, musical, geometrical, heraldic, pedagogic; now they 
are engrossed with a nice question in natural history, now with 
a scrap of metaphysics; now they are busy dissecting a pas- 
sion, denouncing a vice, praising a virtue, or they are arguing, 
expostulating, or commanding; but behind them, during all 
their apparently wild vagaries, there is the master-spirit, 
calm, serious, indefatigable, holding them firmly in his leash, 
controlling their every movement, and making them bear 
down clearly and distinctly upon the point he has in hand. 
M. Taine has called the book ‘a carnival of ideas and phrases,’ 
and such it is; but in the madness of it there is method of the 
strictest and most thoroughly Scholastic type, the subject of 
every partition, Section, member, and subsection being laid 
down with the most minute precision, and always carefully 
worked out. 

And similarly with the style. Here, again, we have the most 
astonishing variety. At times it flows on calmly and quietly, 
at others the words seem to be pelted at us in fierce succession, 
and with such rapidity that one is almost stupified. Burton 
undoubtedly calls a spade a spade, and is at times a little 
too gross for modern ears. But his style has the merit of being 
clear, direct, forcible. Here is his own description of it—a 
description, we will venture to say, which can with difficulty be 
improved :— 

‘I neglect phrases, and labour wholly to inform my reader’s understand- 
ing, not to please his ear; ‘tis not my study or intent to compose neatly, 
which an orator requires, but to express my self readily and plainly as it 
happens ; so that, as a river runs, sometimes precipitate and swift, then 


dull and slow; now direct, then per ambages; now deep, then shallow ; 
now muddy, then clear ; now broad, then narrow; doth my style flow— 
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now serious, then light ; now comical, then satirical; now elaborate, 
then remiss, as the present subject required, or as at that time I was af- 
fected. And if thou vouchsafe to read this treatise, it shall seem no other- 
wise to thee, than the way to an ordinary traveller, sometimes fair, some- 
times foul ; here champaign, there enclosed ; barren in one place, better 
soil in another. By woods, groves, hills, dales, plains, etc., I shall lead 
thee per ardua montium, et lubrica valliwm, et roscida cespitwm, et glebosa 
camporum, through variety of objects, that which thou shalt like, and 
surely dislike.’* 

And then there is the subject. For after all, repellent as it 
appears at first sight, as conceived of by Burton it has a sort of 
perennial interest. For with him melancholy stands for a much 
more extensive idea or thing than it does with ourselves. It 
denotes not merely lowness of spirits, or what is now termed 
melancholy, but almost every known ailment or distemper of the 
mind and body ; while his treatment of it includes not simply the 
dissection, or description of all these various distempers or 
diseases, but also their causes, natural and supernatural, general 
and particular, together with their symptoms, prognostics, and 
cures, lawful and unlawful, and a variety of digressions by the 
way. The attraction which all this has for some minds may not 
be the healthiest, but the existence of the attraction cannot be 
questioned. There is at least something human about it all, and 
it was in this aspect that Burton viewed it. He wrote as a 
physician, conscious of the disease himself, having, as he says, a 
‘ gravidum cor, fetum caput, a kind of imposthume in my head, 
which I was desirous to be unladen of,’ and recognising the 
universality of its prevalence. ‘ My purpose and endeavour,’ he 
says, ‘is to anatomize this humour of melancholy, through all its 
parts and species, as it is an habit, or an ordinary disease, and 
that philosophically, medicinally—to show the causes, symptoms 
and several cures of it, that it may be the better avoided; moved 
thereunto for the generality of it, and to do good, it being a disease 
so frequent.’ And again, ‘ Being then a disease so grievous, so 
common, I know not wherein to do a more general service, and 
spend my time better, than to prescribe means how to prevent 
and cure so universal a malady, an epidemical disease, that so 





* Address, p, 46. 
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often, so much, crucifies the body and mind.* In fact, in the 
hands of Burton the subject loses what we suppose we may call 
its particularism, is exalted into the general and universal, and 
instead of being some particular affection or disease, is naught less 
than all the ills that mind and flesh are heir to. And when we 
remember the freedom and originality with which he has treated 
it, the curious learning he has brought to bear upon it, the stories 
he has to tell in illustration of it, the sense and wit and humour 
with which he writes, the pregnant and eloquent sayings which 
often sparkle in his pages, one ceases to wonder that the book, 
notwithstanding its defects, has a sort of universal attraction, and 
has survived so many years of thought and fashion. That it will 
ever again become as popular as it was during the first forty years 
of its existence, we do not suppose; we should scarcely like 
it; but it is a book which curious readers will always desire 
to have. Johnson tells us that it was the only book that ever 
got him out of bed two hours earlier than he wanted to rise, but 
in the present year of grace there are very few, we suspect, over 
whom it will exercise the same fascination, or from whom it will 
obtain so large a measure of praise, though there are few, we 
imagine, who, having once opened it, will not return to it again 
and again, and with increasing pleasure. 





* Address, pp. 161-162. 
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Art. V.—THE MESMERIST. 


FROM THE LATE IVAN TURGENIEFF. 


[It has been our wish to place occasionally before the readers of the Scottish 
Review some specimens of the best Continental fiction, especially such as com- 
bine with literary merit both a characteristic style on the part of the original 
author and a valuable and interesting picture of foreign manners and modes of 
thought. The same person to whom we were indebted for the ‘ Live Relics’ of 
the late Ivan Turgenieff, which we published in No. 5, immediately after his 
death, as a tribute to his memory, has now sent us another of his shorter novels, 
which, as far as we kuow, have never appeared in an English dress before ; and 
it is possible that we may receive some more works of the same class, from the 
same author, and by the same translator. ] 


BOUT fifteen years ago, my official duties obliged me to go 

to the capital town of the Government of T——, and to 

pass some days there. I found a very decent hotel, which had 
been opened some six months before by a Jewish tailor who had 
amassed some money. Ihave since heard that the establishment 
in question did not keep up its character very long—a thing 


which is by no means rare in Russia,—but when I was there it 
was still in all the fulness of its splendour. Amid the silence of 
the night, the watchful traveller could hear the new furniture 
warping and cracking as if it were firing in file. Sheets, table- 
cloths, and napkins, all smelt of soap. The painted wood-work 
emitted a strong odour of hemp-oil, which the head-waiter 
assured me was a perfect preservative against vermin. This 
head-waiter was a gentleman whose acumen was more striking 
than his cleanliness. He had once been valet to Prince G . 
and immediately impressed the beholder by the easy confidence 
of his manners. His face was pimply, and his hands seemed to 
be in a constant state of sweat. He appeared habitually in a 
coat which had not been made for him, and a pair of slippers 
trodden down at heel. Thus attired, and with a napkin under 
his left arm, he gesticulated continually, while he poured forth a 
flood of elegant phrases. Recognizing in me one capable of 
appreciating his merits and his knowledge of the world, he had 
the goodness to take me at once under his protection. As to his 
future, he deceived himself by no fond illusions. ‘If any one 
wants to know what our position is like,’ he said to me one day, 
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‘they can just think of so many herrings hung up to dry.’ His 
name was Ardalion. 

I had some official visits to pay to the functionaries of the town, 
and, with the sympathetic help of Ardalion, I obtained for this 
purpose the use of a carriage and of a guide. Both the vehicle 
and the attendant were decidedly fusty, but, as a set-off, the 
latter wore a suit of livery and the former bore a coat-of-arms on 
its panels. When my official visits were over, I went to call upon 
an old friend of my father’s, who had been long established at 
T——, and whom I had not seen for twenty years. In that 
period he had married, had had a family, and been left a 
widower. In the same period, also, he had made a large fortune 
by speculating among the farmers of the spirit-duty—that is to 
say, by lending money at high rates of interest and on good 
mortgage security to the speculators who farmed the spirit-tax. 
I was talking with him, when the door opened, and a young lady 
of about sixteen years of age came into the room. She was 
small and slight, and advanced lightly and noiselessly, with an 
air of some hesitation. 

‘Oh,’ said my friend, ‘let me present to you my eldest 
daughter—Sophia. She has taken my dear wife’s place. She 
keeps house for me, and has the charge of her brothers and 
sisters.’ 

I rose and bowed, and, as she sank timidly into a chair, I 
certainly thought I had never seen a person who less looked the 
characters of a housekeeper and a governess. She had a simple 
child’s face, with rounded lines. The features were pleasing, but 
singularly fixed in expression. Her eyes were blue, and the eye- 
brows, which were very clearly cut, shared in a remarkable 
degree the characteristic immobility of the whole face. There 
was a peculiar look about her gaze, as if she were seeing some- 
thing unexpected. Her mouth was a little full, with the upper 
lip slightly projecting—but there was no trace of a smile about it; 
on the contrary, it was like a mouth that had never smiled. The 
delicate cheeks were marked with two red streaks. Her forehead 
was narrow, and was closed on each side by a mass of fair hair, 
very fine in texture. Her figure and carriage were not those of a 
woman but of a child. Her gown, which was blue and fell from 
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her neck to her feet, was made quite plain like a child’s frock. 
She did not give me the idea of being an invalid or unhealthy— 
merely that of being an individuality probably difficult to under- 
stand. It did not occur to me to look upon her as a mere speci- 
men of ashy country girl. She possessed no attraction for me, 
nor the contrary. I only felt idly as if I had come across an odd 
psychological study, which I could not immediately make out. 
One thing, however, it was impossible not to perceive at once—a 
more truthful, straightforward soul had never existed. And for 
some reason—why, God knows,—I experienced a feeling of 
compassion for her, as a young being so prematurely burdened 
with the responsibilities and cares of life. The sweet childish 
face had nothing of the heroic ideal about it, and yet I caught 
myself thinking that it was not the face of one who is as the 
ordinary children of men. At any rate, it was evident that she 
had only come into the drawing-room in order to comply with the 
conventional duties of mistress of the house, which it had been 
her father’s pleasure to make her assume. 

The father himself began to talk to me about society at T——, 
and what amusements it afforded. 

‘We are very quiet,’ he said, ‘the Governor is rather given to 
mope, and the Marshal of the Nobles—well, he is not married. 
However, there is going to be a great ball the day after to-morrow 
at the County Club. I really think you had much better come 
to it. I assure you you will see some very pretty people, and you 
will meet all our intelligences.’ 

I was amused by the affectation of using this rather anti- 
quated French expression. The fact was, my friend, who 
had been sent up from the country to study at a Univer- 
sity, was rather fond of employing language which he be- 
lieved to be indicative of culture, although it was also his habit 
to utter such phrases in a tone of cynicism under which it was 
easy enough to perceive how precious they really were to him. 
At the same time, I believe that it is generally admitted that 
speculation in spirit-tax-farming has a remarkable tendency to 
produce, in those who once give themselves up to it, not only an 
inexorable firmness of principle, but also a striking acuteness of 
penetration. 
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‘Might I venture to ask, said I, turning to the young lady, 
‘if you are going to the ball ?’ 

The fact was, I wanted to hear what her voice was like. When 
she answered, the tone was soft and gentle, but she spoke as if 
she had only half understood what I said. 

‘My father has to go, and I go with him.’ 

‘In that case,’ I replied, ‘may I hope for the honour of a 
dance ?’ 

She made a graceful bow of assent, but without the shadow of 
a smile, however conventional. 

I took my leave almost immediately afterwards, and I remem- 
ber the odd effect which was produced upon me by the fixed look 
with which she followed me. After a little, it made me turn 
round involuntarily, as if I knew that somebody or something 
was coming behind me. 

When I got back to the hotel, I found awaiting me my usual 
dinner—always the same—julienne soup, cételettes aux petits 
pois, and an ill-roasted bird. I despatched the repast with 
all celerity, and threw myself down upon the sofa. The 
truth was, my thoughts were still puzzling over the young lady. 
Ardalion, however, who had just finished clearing away the dinner- 
things, misinterpreted the cause of my pre-occupation. He began 
dusting the backs of the chairs with a dirty napkin—an action 
which every one must have remarked as eminently characteristic 
of the ‘enlightened’ class of Russian servant—and as he did so, 
said in a careless tone :— ; 

‘There is not much amusement down here for the gentlemen 
as comes. He gave another flick, and repeated: ‘not much,’ 
And thereupon a great clock upon the mantelpiece, in a white 
frame, with violet numerals on the face, slowly struck the half- 
hour, as if to emphasize with its own monotonous repetition— 
‘Not much—Not much.’—‘ There is not no concerts,’ continued 
Ardalion, ‘nor there is not no theatre.’ (Theatre was one of his 
fine words ; he had been abroad with his master ; indeed, he might 
have been to Paris; so he did not say siatr, like the common 
people.) ‘There is not no soirees and no receptions given with 
the upper ten.’ (Here he paused, probably to allow me to realize 
the refined grace of his expressions.) ‘They just sits in their holes 
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like owls. Gentlemen has not anywhere to go to—nowhere at 
all’ He here gave me a peculiar look, stopped a moment, and 
then went on: ‘ You know, sir, if it came to pass that you hap- 
pened to want to know of any place where you could find——’ 
He here gave me another look, but I suppose that his idea must 
have been one to which the ‘enlightened’ Russian did not find 
me appear sufficiently responsive, for he began forthwith to move 
towards the door. However, before going out, he stopped suddenly, 
seemed to think for a moment, returned, and said close to my ear, 
with a kind of humorous smile,—‘ or, perhaps, sir, you would like 
to see some ghosts.’ 

I stared at him with amazement. He went on in a low voice. 

‘Yes, sir, we has got a man here as is good at that. He is just 
a poor young man as has not got no education, but he does things 
wonderful. If one asks him to show him anyone as they has 
known that is dead, he shows them to them immediate.’ 

‘ How does he do that?’ 

‘That is what he knows best himself. He is not a man as has 
had any education, or as knows even how to read. He is one of 
the very strict religious ones. The merchants thinks a deal of 
him.’ 

‘Do people know about it in the town?’ 

‘Everybody knows as wants to know, but they has to keep 
quiet on account of the police, seeing as how these things is against 
the law, and it is not proper for the lower classes. The common 
people always makes these things end in a disturbance.’ 

‘Did he ever show you a ghost?’ I asked. Ardalion hung his 
head. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘he showed me my own father, just the same as 
if he was alive.’ 

T looked hard at him. He still had the same sort of affected 
smile on, and was whisking his napkin about, but he stood my 
look perfectly well. I said at last: ‘This is very odd. Do you 
think that I could see him ?’ 

‘It is not impossible but what you might see him, sir, only that 
you would have to commence with his maternal parent. The 
old lady sells apples upon the bridge. If you like, I will let her 
know.’ 

VoL. vill. E 
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‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I shall be much obliged to you if you will.’ 

Ardalion put his hand up to his mouth, coughed slightly behind 
it, and then said: ‘ And you would offer her a consideration, sir, 
—a mere trifle,—but it is the old lady as the pecuniary remuner- 
ation is to be given to. I will tell her that she has not need to 
have no apprehension, as it is a gentleman travelling, as is an 
honourable man, and knows as how these things has to be kept 
quiet as among gentlemen, and she need be under no apprehen- 
sions.’ 

So saying, Ardalion took up his tray, and went towards the 
door, gracefully balancing his own body from side to side, as he 
balanced the tray on the tips of his fingers. As he was just 
leaving the room, I called after hin— 

‘I can reckon on you, then ?’ 

‘You may feel some assurance, sir,’ he answered—and his tone 
implied no doubt. ‘ When the old Jady has been interviewed, 
we shall have our answer exact.’ 

All this story which Ardalion had told me excited me a good 
deal; but it is unnecessary to enter into my speculations upon 
the subject. I will only say that I waited impatiently to hear 
the result of my enquiries. Late in the evening Ardalion came 
back and told me, with a sheepish look, that he could not find 
the old woman. I therefore refreshed his zeal by the gift of a 
3-rouble* note. The consequence was that he entered my room 
the next morning with a gentle smile. The matron had con- 
sented to see me. Having so informed me, he put his head out 
into the passage and called : 

‘Here, my boy! come here !’ 

Whereupon there appeared a child of some six years of age, 
grimy with soot. His head was shaved, and, indeed, presented 
divers patches which were totally hairless. His attire consisted 
of a sort of striped dressing-gown, which was in rags, and he had 
clogs upon his stockingless feet. Ardalion turned to this infant, 
and pointed to me. 

‘You look here,’ he said, ‘you take this gentleman down to 








* A rouble is worth rather more than three shillings. 
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that place.’ And then he added to me,‘ When once you get 
there, sir, you will only have to ask for Mastridia Karpovna.’ 

The child gave a sort of grunt, and we set off. He led me a 
long walk through the unpaved streets of T . At length, in 
one of the most deserted and squalid of them all, he stopped in 
front of an old two-storeyed wooden house, wiped his nose with 
his sleeve, and said: 

‘In there—first door to the right.’ 

I went up the steps, entered a small passage, and knocked 
at a low door on the right, which was defended by rusty 
iron work. In response to the sound, the door was half opened 
from within, and I found myself face to face with a fat, old 
woman dressed in a cinnamon-coloured pelisse lined with rabbit- 
skin, and wearing a coloured handkerchief on her head. 

‘I wish to see Mastridia Karpovne, I said. 

‘Happy to do you any service, sir,’ answered the woman in a 
shrill voice. ‘ Would you please to step in, sir? Please to sit 
down.’ 

I went in and sat down, and she stood before me. The room 
was so full of old clothes, rags, pillows, mattresses, and sacks, 
that there was hardly room to turn round. A little broken sun- 
light entered through two small windows coated with dust. In 
one corner a confused noise as of sighing and groaning proceeded 
from behind a pile of old baskets—sounds of which it was diffi- 
cult to guess whether they were produced by a sick child or a dog. 
My hostess herself had a wrinkled face, shiny and sallow, very 
like a mask modelled in unbleached wax, and in which the pre- 
sence of a mouth was indicated not by lips but by a kind of mere 
transverse slit. A lock of grizzled hair escaped from under the 
handkerchief on her head. She had a projecting forehead, under- 
neath which deep-set eyes shone like live coals. These eyes were 
surrounded by enflamed red circles, and she smelt of spirits. Her 
sharp nose seemed to sniff suspicion. Altogether, I felt that I 
had no simpleton to deal with. I proceeded to explain to her the 
object of my visit, although I knew that she must be already 
aware of it. Her eyes twinkled as she listened to me, and her 
nose, as if scenting danger, seemed to get longer and sharper, 
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like the beak of a fowl which is hesitating whether or not to peck 
at a doubtful object. At length she answered : 

‘Yes, sir. Ardalion Matfeich told us there was a gentleman 
that wished to see what our boy was able to do. The only thing 
is that we are afraid——’ 

‘But you need not be afraid, I said, interrupting her, ‘I am 
not a detective.’ 

‘Oh, dear me, no, sir,’ answered the woman, ‘nobody would 
think for a moment that a gentleman like you was a detective. 
But indeed, sir, if it was all the detectives in the world, it would be 
nothing tous. No, sir, we have not got anything for them to detect. 
And as for my poor boy, sir, he is not one of them that would 
do anything wrong in any way. He is not one that would think 
of anything like witchcraft or any such wickedness of that sort. 
God preserve us all from such things, and God’s Holy Mother 
too!’ (So saying, she crossed herself three times). ‘There is 
nobody in all the country that fasts and prays as my boy does, 
sir. And maybe it is just on account of that, that that power has 
been given to him, sir. It is not the work of his hands, sir. Oh, 
no, sir,—all these things are sent down upon us from above.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said I, ‘it is settled. When can I see your 
son ?’ 

The old woman seemed a little embarrassed by the question. 
She winked a good deal, and took her pocket-handkerchief several 
times convulsively out of one sleeve to put it into the other, and 
then back again. At last she said again that ‘the real truth was 
that, in fact, they were rather afraid.’ Upon this I begged her 
to do me the favour of accepting a 10-rouble note. The swollen 
and distorted fingers with which she seized the paper and stuffed 
it up her sleeve reminded me of an owl’s talons. After securing 
it, she seemed to think a little, and then clapped her hands down 
suddenly upon her knees, as if she had made up her mind. 

‘Come here to-night, sir,’ she said—and I noticed that her voice 
was changed—it was no longer the high whining note in which 
she had hitherto spoken, but deeper and graver. ‘ Do not come 
into this room, but be so good as to go upstairs. You 
will find a door there, on your left hand. Open it, if 
you please, sir, and go in. You will find an empty room, 
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with one chair in it. Just sit down on the chair and wait, 
and do not do anything, nor say anything, whatever you may 
see. And do not speak a word to my son. If you say any- 
thing to him, it may lead to harm, because—well, sir, he is 
young, and that would give him a bad turn. It is so easy to give 
him a fright. Oh, sir, how he shakes, but, oh, how he shakes— 
the poor lamb!’ 

I looked Mastridia in the face, and said: 

‘If the man is so young, how is he your son ?’ 

‘The son of my adoption! my adopted son!’ she cried. ‘I 
have taken in many orphans in my time,’ she continued, making 
a sign towards the part of the room whence I heard the confused 
noise of sighing and groaning. ‘O Lord my God!’ she went on, 
‘Holy Mother of God! And as for you, sir, if you would kindly 
please, sir, before you come here, just to let your mind rest a 
little upon any one of your relations or of your friends that is 
dead, it does not matter which of them—may the kingdom of 
heaven be granted to them all! Just think quietly a little over 
your departed ones, and then whichever one of them you choose, 
just keep them well in your mind, and be thinking of them 
steadily, for the time when my boy will come to you.’ ; 

‘Must I tell your son who it is?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no, sir—oh, dear, no, sir—not a word must be said. He 
will be able to see what you want, in your own thoughts. The 
only thing is that you should keep the one that is dead that you 
wish to think of well in your own mind. And then, sir, when 
you are having your dinner, just take two or three glasses of 
wine—a little drop of wine never does any harm.’ 

As she finished these words, the old woman smiled and licked 
her lips, then put her hand over her mouth and gave a sigh. 

‘Very well, then—at half-past seven,’ said I, rising to go away. 

‘Half-past seven, sir, responded Mastridia Karpovna, unhesi- 
tatingly. 

I went back to the hotel. I felt no doubt that some curious 
juggling trick was going to be played upon me, but my curiosity 
was very much excited by speculation as to how the feat was to 
be accomplished. Only a word or two passed between me and 
Ardalion. 
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‘ Will the old lady do it?” he asked, with a peculiar movement 

of the eyebrows, and on my reply in the affirmative, he exclaimed, 
She is a knowing one, no question !’ 

In compliance with the request of the astute matron 
in question, I now set myself to recall to mind, one 
after another, all the people I had known, who were since 
dead. After a good deal of consideration, I selected for the 
subject of the experiment an old Frenchman who had been 
one of my tutors. It was not that I had felt any particular 
attraction towards or affection for, the old man in question. The 
fact was that his memory presented to my mind a striking and 
original figure, which had almost nothing in common with figures 
of the present generation, and was therefore almost certainly 
different—and very markedly different—from any figure which 
they were likely to be preparing to raise before me. M. Deserre 
had a remarkably large head, adorned with an abundance of 
white hair which he fastened at the back with a comb. He had 
bushy black eyebrows, an hooked nose, and two remarkable warts, 
of a deep purple colour, in the middle of his forehead. He also 
habitually wore a peculiar costume, which had likewise impressed 
itself strongly upon my memory; namely, a green coat with 
polished metal buttons, a striped waistcoat with flaps turned over, 
and a frill and ruffles. ‘ Certainly,’ said I to myself, ‘if this man 
calls up old Deserre, I will freely confess that he is a real warlock.’ 

At dinner, in farther accordance with the old woman’s advice, 
I drank an whole bottle of a liquid which Ardalion called ‘ Lajitte- 
premier choix.” (It was a fluid with a marked bouquet of burnt 
cork, and left at the bottom of the glass a thick sediment of log- 
wood.) At half-past seven precisely, I was standing in front of 
Mastridia Karpovna’s house. I found all the windows closely 
shuttered-up, but the front door open. I accordingly entered, 
and went directly up a very ricketty set of stairs. At the top I 
found a door upon the left, as she had indicated, arid in compli- 
ance with her instructions, I opened it and went in. I then found 
myself in a large unfurnished room, imperfectly lighted by a 
candle which stood upon the window-sill. Directly in front of 
the door, against the opposite wall, was a single common wicker 
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chair. I snuffed the candle, took my seat upon the chair, and 
waited. 

The first ten minutes went by quickly enough. There was 
absolutely nothing in the room to attract any sort of attention, 
but whenever I heard the least sound, 1 anxiously watched the 
door. To the first ten minutes succeeded another ten, which 
drew on into half-an-hour. At last I found I had been waiting 
a full three-quarters-of-an-hour, without anything happening of 
any kind. I became irritated. It had not occurred to me that 
I was going to be made the victim of a mere practical joke. I 
thought, therefore, that I had better simply leave my place, take 
the candle, and go down stairs. I turned my eyes on the candle— 
when I noticed that the wick had now got very long and was 
burdened with an enormous ‘thief ’—and then on the door. . . . 
A cold thrill at once passed down my spine. There was a man 
standing in front of me, with his back against the closed door. 
He had entered so suddenly and so silently that I had not noticed 
the fact. 

This man’s dress was a very common blue frock. He was of 
middle size, and seemed of a strong, muscular frame. His hands 
were both behind his back. His head was thrust forward; and 
he was gazing upon me. The dim light of the candle was too 
feeble to enable me to see him well. I noticed only that a 
shock head of unkempt hair fell in a shaggy mass over his 
forehead, thick, misshapen lips, and eyes which gleamed in 
the obscurity. I was upon the point of speaking to him, when 
Mastridia’s injunction of silence flashed across my mind, and I 
remained silent. The man’s gaze was rivetted upon me—and I 
could not take my eyes off him. Suddenly, and for some reason 
which I do not explain and which took me by surprise, I 
experienced a vivid feeling of terror; and at the same moment, 
as though I were obeying an unspoken lesson, I fixed my thoughts 
upon my old tutor. The man I saw was still standing in front 
of me, with his back against the door, and was breathing heavily, 
or rather, gasping, like one who is struggling up a steep hill or 
toiling under an heavy load. But it seemed to me as if his eyes 
were growing larger, and coming nearer to me, and I felt as if I 
were growing sick under his gaze. His look had something in it 
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which seemed implacable, dark, and evil. Every now and then 
the eyes seemed to light up inside with a kind of ominous fire, 
such as I have seen in those of a greyhound when on the point of 
seizing the hare. And I was made to feel another peculiarity of 
the same kind. Whenever I tried to double—as coursing men 
would say of the hare—that is, to turn aside my eyes, his followed 
mine. 

How long he and I remained in this position I am utterly 
unable to say. It may have been a minute. It may have been 
a quarter-of-an-hour. His gaze never wavered from me, and I 
found that I was beginning to feel downright ill, shaken by a 
reasonless fear, and yet chained, as it were, to the fixed mental 
image of my old French instructor. Two or three times during 
this stage, there was a moment when I tried to say to myself, 
* What abject folly! what buffoonery !’ and wanted to laugh and 
shrug my shoulders. But when I tried, 1 found I could not. 
My will seemed to have become paralyzed. I do not know how 
otherwise to express it. I felt as if I had lost my personal free- 
dom. I seemed to be bound hand and foot. 

All at once, the man left the door, and came forward one or 
two steps directly towards me. After this, my impression was 
that he put his two feet together and jumped—anyhow, he came 
nearer—and then nearer, and nearer again. His terror-striking 
eyes were never moved from mine for a second. His arms 
remained crossed behind his back; and the violence of his 
breathing seemed to increase. I was fully conscious how 
ridiculous his jumps were, in themselves; but, somehow, my 
feeling of nervous terror only augmented 

At this point, for some reason at which I cannot guess, I found 
myself overpowered by a sensation of irresistible drowsiness. My 
eyelids closed. The face in front of me, crowned by the unkempt 
locks and marked by the gleaming eyes, dilated before me to 
twice its size, and then disappeared completely. 

I roused myself. Certainly, yes, the man was there. I saw 
him, between me and the door. Only he was nearer. He passed 
away again, as if he had disappeared in a fog. . . An instant 
after, I saw him again—then there was a complete blank. 

After this I saw him once more, He was nearer. He had 
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indeed reached me. His struggling breath, which had now 
become a sort of hoarse rattle, fell upon me. But this sight and 
sense were soon obliterated in another blank fog. And amid that 
fog I saw something white gleaming, and the gleaming presently 
came out more clearly as white hair fastened behind with a comb. 
It was my old French tutor’s head. I knew it well enough, 
There there were the two warts, and the heavy black eyebrows, 
and the hooked nose. There also there were even the green coat 
and the glittering buttons, the striped waistcoat, the frill and the 
ruffles. 

On seeing this I am conscious that I gave a loud cry, and rose 
from the chair—whereupon I saw nothing in front of me but the 
man in the blue frock, who was staggering up to the wall, against 
which he pressed his head and his hands, and, with a convulsive 
gasp, like the respiration of a roaring horse, cried—‘Tea !’ 

Mastridia was beside him in a moment—whence she came, I 
know not—and began to wipe away the sweat which was trickling 
in streams down his face, while she called him ‘her Basil !—her 
own little Basil!’ I was about to approach them, when she cried 
to me in a voice of agony not to kill him, but to be gone, for the 
love of Christ. I obeyed her, and she began assuring ‘her 
darling, her sweet angel,’ that he should have the tea at once, 
‘yes, at once, at once,’ and then turned to me again, and advised 
me also to go and get a cup of tea. I left the house accordingly. 

When I got back to the hotel, I followed Mastridia’s advice, 
and called for a cup of tea. The fact was that I found myself 
feeling utterly worn out, as if broken with fatigue. 

‘ Well,’ said Ardalion, ‘Did you go there? And did you see 
anything ?’ 

‘I was shown something, I answered, ‘ which—which I cer- 
tainly did not expect.’ 

‘He is a man as understands a lot,’ said Ardalion, as he arranged 
the tea-urn. ‘The mercantile classes here thinks very highly of 
him.’ 

When I was in bed, and thinking over my adventure, it 
occurred to me how I could explain it. The man, no doubt, 
possessed a great magnetic force. He had succeeded in working 
on my nerves by some means which were to me unknown, until 
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the mental image of my old tutor became so lively and distinct 
as to appear to myself to be outside me. Such metastases, or dis- 
placements of sensation, are known to science. There remains, 
however, the question as to what the actual force is which is 
capable of producing such results; and this question still remains 
an unsolved mystery. ‘It is all very well to talk and to explain,’ 
thought I, ‘ but the fact remains the same—I have seen before 
my own eyes my old tutor who has been dead these many years.’ 

The next day was that of the County Ball. Sophia’s father 
came to see me, and recalled to me my engagement to dance with 
his daughter. Accordingly, at six o’clock the same afternoon, 
we were dancing together to the strident blasts of a military band, 
in the midst of a gaily illuminated ball-room. There was a great 
crowd, many of whom were ladies, and several remarkably good- 
looking, but in this respect none of them could be put in compari- 
son with my own partner, notwithstanding the strange look which 
marked her expression. I noticed that she very seldom looked 
down, and that the curious expression of her eyes was hardly 
counteracted by its perfect frankness. She was beautifully made, 
and her movements, although timid, were exquisitely graceful. 
As she bent herself in valsing, with her delicate neck turned 
away from my right shoulder, it was impossible to imagine a 
more charming embodiment of youth and innocence. Round her 
neck she wore a black riband, to which was attached a turquoise 
cross ; but, with this exception, she was dressed entirely in white. 

I asked her to dance the cotillon with me, and, while it was 
going on, tried to lead her into conversation, but she only 
answered me in monosyllables, and seemed to dislike speaking. 
On the other hand, she listened to me with great attention, and 
I noticed again the sort of air of pensive wonder which had 
puzzled me the first time I had seen her. Her manner was abso- 
lutely devoid of any shade of coquetry; she never smiled ; and 
her eyes remained wide open and calmly fixed upon those of who- 
ever was speaking to her. And yet these same eyes, all the while, 
never lost their appearance of being occupied with something far 
away, something which the rest of the world could not see. At 
last, as my hopes of being able to amuse her began to wane, it 
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came into my head to tell her what had happened to me the 
night before. 

She listened to me with undisguised interest, but, when I had 
finished, she manifested no surprise, and only asked me whether 
the man was not called Basil? I remembered that Mastridia 
had so addressed him. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘His name is Basil; do you know him? 

‘God,’ she said, ‘has an holy servant here whose name is 
Basil. I thought that it must be the same man.’ 

‘ Whether he is holy or not,’ I replied, ‘I do not know, and it 
has nothing to do with what I saw. It was a pure effect of 
magnetism, and it would be very interesting for doctors and 
naturalists to study.’ 

I tried to explain to her the nature of the magnetic or mesmeric 
force, by means of which the will of one man can be brought into 
subjection to the will of another, etc., etc., but my exposition— 
which was not, I must admit, particularly clear—appeared to pro- 
duce no impression on her whatsoever. She listened to me with 
her hands lying in her lap and holding her fan. She was per- 
fectly motionless; not one of her fingers moved ; and it seemed 
to me as if my stream of words might as well be falling upon a 
marble statue at some great distance from her. She understood 
what I was saying; but it was quite evident that the subject was 
one upon which she had a distinct mind of her own, thoroughly 
made up, and against which it was useless to argue. 

‘Then you do not believe in miracles?’ she said suddenly, at 
last, and then continued quietly, ‘But I believe inthem. I do 
not see how we can avoid believing in them. The Gospel says, 
“Tf ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove ; and nothing shall be impossible unto you.” Therefore, 
if anyone has faith, he can work miracles.’ 

‘Then,’ I replied, ‘there must be uncommonly little faith at 
present, for certainly we do not get any miracles.’ 

‘Yes, we do,’ answered my partner. ‘It was a miracle that 
you saw yourself last night. It is not that there is no faith now- 
a-days. It is because the beginning of faith— 

I interrupted her by repeating the words of Scripture:—‘ The 
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beginning of wisdom is the fear of the Lord.’ But she went on 
without paying the least attention to me—* The beginning of 
faith is self-abnegation, lowliness—’ 

‘ Lowliness, too?’ I interposed. 

‘Yes,’ she continued. ‘The things which must be got rid of 
first of all, the things which must be plucked up by the very 
roots, are pride, and self-seeking, and self-esteem. You were 
speaking of will just now. Well, the will must be beaten down 
altogether.’ 

I looked at the charming preacher. It was quite clear that 
she was thoroughly in earnest. At the same time, I saw that our 
neighbours had taken notice of the earnestness of our conversa- 
tion, and that my air of astonishment evidently amused them. 
One or two regarded me with a sympathetic smile, as though to 
say, ‘ Well, why should not we have an infant phenomenon of 
our own, at T as well as anywhere else? She is new to you, 
but we know her ways well enough.’ 

At last I resumed— 

‘Did you ever try to beat down your will?’ 

She answered me in a somewhat dogmatic tone : 

‘ Everyone is bound to do what seems to him to be the teaching 
of the truth.’ . 

‘Might I take the liberty of asking,’ I enquired, after a silence 
of a few moments, ‘whether you think that it is possible to call 
up the dead?’ 

Sophia shook her head gently and said: 

‘ There are no dead.’ 

‘What!’ said I, ‘no dead?’ 

‘No,’ said my partner, ‘souls cannot die. Souls are immortal, 
and they can always make us know that they are there, if they 
so please. But whether we can see them or not, they are always 
round about us.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I answered. ‘Just look at the old 
Major with the red nose. Do you think that he is surrounded 
by immortal souls ?’ 

‘I do not see the difficulty,’ said Sophia. ‘The sun-light has 
tanned his nose, and the sun-light is the gift of God, the Father 
of all lights. What does it matter what things look like ? 
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“Unto the pure, all things are pure.” The difficulty is to find a 
teacher, a guide—’ 

I felt a little inclined to banter her, and I said : 

‘Forgive me for making the remark; but, if you are still in 
search of a teacher and guide—what is the use of your confessor?’ 

Sophia stared at me coldly. 

‘Iam afraid, she said, ‘that you wish to make fun of me. 
However, what my confessor does is to tell me what I ought to 
do. What I have need of is some guide who will go before me, 
and show me, by the example of his own sacrifice of himself, how 
I can sacrifice myself.’ 

As she uttered these words, she looked towards the ceiling, and 
the sweet virgin face, in its profound repose, and with its expres- 
sion of mystic exaltation, brought to my mind the Madonnas of 
Raphael—I mean those of his earlier period, and not of his later, 
which are, I confess, those which are most to my taste. As I 
continued to look at her, she spoke again, but without turning or 
altering her position, and hardly, as it seemed, even moving her 
lips. 

‘I think,’ she said gently, ‘that I once read somewhere the 
story of a great prince, who left an order that he should be 
buried under the threshold of a church, so that everybody that 
came out and that went in might trample him, as it were, under 
their feet—only that is how we ought to put ourselves while we 
are still alive.’ 

Here her voice was drowned by an unusally noisy crash from 
the band. It suddenly struck me how very eccentric was the 
combination of our conversation and our position, although I am 
free to admit that the growing interest with which my beautiful 
partner had inspired me was anything but exclusively that of a 
theological controversialist. Another dancer now came to lead 
her out in one of the figures of the cotillon, and I took advan- 
tage of this break to let our religious discussion drop. A quarter- 
of-an-hour afterwards, the ball ended; I brought Sophia back to 
her father, and we parted. The next day I left T. . 





A couple of years passed before I heard of Sophia Vladi- 
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mirovna again. Indeed the image of the little girl with the 
child-like face and the far-away expression and strange ideas 
had become completely obliterated from my memory, when it was 
suddenly recalled to me by a casual conversation with one of my 
comrades who had just returned from an official tour in the South 
of Russia. He had passed some days at T , and was giving 
me the local news. 

‘ By the way,’ he said, ‘ you know Vladimir G— B—, do you 
not ?’ 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘Did you know his daughter Sophia ?’ 

‘I met her twice.’ 

‘ Well, just conceive—she has run away.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ continued he, ‘it is perfectly true. She disappeared 
three months ago, and nobody has the least idea what has become 
of her. The funniest part of it is that nobody knows who it was 
that she ran away with. They cannot find out anything. They 
have not even an idea. She had been proposed to all round, and 
refused everybody. The whole world thought that she was a kind 
of ideal type of propriety and good conduct. But you see that is 
how your very pious and staid young ladies turn out. Of course 
it has made the devil of a row throughout the whole province. 
Her father is frighfully cut up. No one can guess, either, why 
on earth she wanted to do such a thing, for he would have let her 
marry anybody in the world that she liked, and have been only 
too happy to please her. By the way, one of the most interesting 
phenomena about the whole affair is that there is not a Lovelace* 
in the province who is quite prepared to take his cath that he had 
nothing whatever to do with it.’ 

‘They have not caught her again, then?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, dear, no,’ replied my friend, ‘ she might just as well have 
been drowned and washed away. The pity is, to see such a thing 
with what looked like a nice girl, who might have married well.’ 

This piece of news surprised me excessively. It was so utterly 





* The hero (?) of Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe—much as we should our- 
selves speak of a man as ‘a Don Juan.’ 
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opposed to every idea which I had formed of Sophia Vladi- 
mirovna. However, life is full of the unexpected. 

During the autumn of the same year, I was obliged to go on 
duty to the Province of § , which, as everybody knows, is 
in the same direction as T . The weather was cold and 
wet, and, light as my carriage was, the wretched post-horses 
had hard work to drag it through the inundated roads. It 
was on one of the very worst of these days. Three times had 
we sunk in mud up to the axle-trees. My driver seemed to 
land us in a fresh rut at every step, and when, by dint of 
shouting and swearing, he had extricated himself from one, it 
was only to fall into another and a deeper. When we arrived 
in the evening at the post-house where we were to change 
horses, I felt perfectly tired out, and determined to stay there 
for the night. I was shown into a room with the wall-paper 
in tatters and the planks of the flooring all awry. It was fur- 
nished with an old wooden settle, and there was a strong 
smell compounded of stale gwass,* onions, rotten straw, and 
resin. The atmosphere was filled with dense swarms of flies. 
However, at last I found myself out of the rain, which was by 
this time falling in torrents. I ordered some tea, and sat down 
upon the settle, where I abandoned myself to a class of reflec- 
tions painfully familiar to all travellers in the interior of Russia. 
My gloomy meditations were suddenly interrupted by a loud 
noise in the common parlour,.from which my room was separ- 
ated only by a slight partition. The sound resembled the 
rattling of iron, as if occasioned by the dragging of rusty 
chains, above which I soon heard the hoarse voice of a man 
raised almost to a shout, and articulating each word with a 
fiery distinctness. 

‘ Peace be to this house,’ cried the voice, ‘and unto all them 
that dwell therein! May the Lord command His blessing! 
Oh, may the Lord command His blessing! Amen! Amen! 
Get thee behind me, Satan!’ Here the speaker drew a deep 
sigh, which was followed by a sound as of some heavy body 
falling upon a bench, and in so doing making the chains rattle 
again. ‘Then he continued—‘ Behold the handmaid of the 





* A kind of beer. 
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me. I could only see a great head of shock hair, and a curved 
back, clad in a mass of darned rags, and all soaked in the rain. 
Kneeling upon the earthen floor in front of him was a slight 
female figure, wrapped in a cloak as wet as his own garment. 
Her features were concealed in the dark kerchief in which her 
head was muffled. She was doing her best to take off the 
madman’s boots, but the leather was sodden with rain and 
covered with mud, and her fingers kept slipping upon it. The 
mistress of the house stood by, her hands crossed upon 
her breast, gazing with reverential awe upon the saint, 
who, on his part, kept up an inarticulate mumbling. At 
length, one of the boots yielded to the efforts of the woman 
upon the ground, and so suddenly that she nearly fell back- 
wards. The feet of the lunatic were wrapped in rags instead 
of stockings, and these she at once proceeded to unfold. 
The process presently revealed an ulcer. The sight was dis- 
gusting, and I drew back from my post of observation. I 
could still, however, hear what passed. 

‘If you please, my father,’ asked the landlady humbly, 
‘might I offer you a cup of tea ?” 

‘Oh, what does she say?’ cried the ‘innocent.’ ‘To pamper 
this sinful house of clay, to give pleasure to the body of this 
death! Oh, that I could break every bone therein! And she 
speaks to me of tea! Oh, honourable woman, Satan is strong 
within us. Cold and hunger smite upon him, and the windows 
of heaven are opened above him, so that the water-spouts fall 
upon him, the cold waters that chill to the very marrow of the 
bones. But he lives still, he lives still. Remember the Day of 
the Intercession of the Mother of God!* Then shalt thou see 
what shall surely come to pass concerning thee—thou shalt 
surely see it.’ (Here the hostess gave a slight sigh, as though 
from astonishment.) ‘Only give ear unto me. Give, give 
thine head, give thy shirt. None asketh thee to give. Give 
freely, because God seeth thee. What time would there be 





* The translator has not been able to find this Festival in the only Rus- 
sian Church Calendar to which he has had access. There is a Feast of the 
Protection of the Mother of God on Oct. 1. 
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Lord! Behold the handmaid of the Lord! The Lord hath 
regarded the lowliness of His handmaiden! Oh, what lowli- 
ness, and, oh, what blessedness!’ Then the tone changed to 
that of a precentor, as he chanted the Church Hymn, ‘ Holy 
God, Holy Mighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy on us;’ after 
which he resumed, ‘Oh Lord God of my life, forgive me my 
trespasses, and command Thy blessing upon this house at the 
seventh hour.’ 

The landlady here brought me my tea, and I asked her who 
it was in the next room. 

‘Ah, dear, dear,’ she replied, with a sort of nervous excite- 
ment, ‘itis a holy man of God. It is not long that he has been 
in these parts, and yet he is pleased to come to our house to- 
day, even when it is raining cats-and-dogs. And, oh, to see 
the chains that he wears! It is enough to make one’s heart 
bleed.’ 

‘Bless the Lord, O virgin greatly beloved!’ cried the voice 
in the next room. ‘Oh, where is Eden, glorious Eden, the city 
of our God? Oh, may everlasting peace dwell herein !’ 

Here followed some words which I could not catch, which 
were again succeeded by the sound of a prolonged yawn, and 
then by an hysterical laugh. Immediately after the laugh, I 
heard him spit indignantly*—which indeed I noticed he always 
did under the same circumstance. 

‘ Ah, dear, dear, said my hostess, speaking with great emo- 
tion, and move to herself than to me, ‘if only my husband, 
Stephen, was here. The holy man speaks such comforting 
things, they quite go to one’s heart, and I have not got the 
learning to take them all in.’ 

She left the room hastily, and, as I perceived a small crevice 
in the partition, [ went and peeped through. I now saw an 
‘innocent ’f sitting upon a bench, with his back turned towards 





* A superstitious mode of implying that he who spits rejects any com- 
plicity with what has just occurred, not unusual among the Slavonic 
peasantry. 

+ The word implies a religious maniac, of the class sometimes popularly 
regarded as saints, the more worldly part of whose understanding God has 
taken to Himself. 
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I now saw the landlady come back again with the oil. The 
woman on the ground proceeded forthwith to dress the sore. 
When she had finished bandaging it, she rose, and asked 
whether it would be possible to allow them to sleep in some 
loft where there was a little hay. Basil Niketich, she said, was 
very fond of sleeping on hay. 

‘To be sure, said the landlady, ‘of course. Come, father,’ 
she added, to the ‘innocent,’ ‘ Dry yourself, and rest.’ 

The lunatic gave a groan, and rose slowly from the 
bench, and, as he did so, his chains rattled. He turned 
round to look for the holy images, and, on seeing them, 
began crossing himself repeatedly, with the back of his 
hand. While he was so employed, I had a full view of his 
face. I recognised him in an instant. It was no other than 
the man who had shown me the figure of my old French tutor, 
at T . His features had not changed much, but his expres- 
sion had become wilder and more menacing. His cheeks were 
covered with a rough beard. The whole hideous figure, how- 
ever, in its garb of muddy rags, caused me a feeling of disgust 
rather than of alarm. He still went on crossing himself, but, 
while doing so, his eyes strayed about the floor and into the 
corners of the room, as if he were looking for something. 
Presently his female companion bowed deferentially to him 
and called him by his name. Upon this, he raised his head, 
and, endeavouring to take a step, reeled, and all but fell. She 
immediately started forward and supported his arm. I then 
perceived by her movement and her figure, as I had conjec- 
tured from her voice, that she was young, but I could not see 
her face. ‘Oh, beloved!’ said the lunatic, in a drawling tone, 
and then opened his mouth wide, began to strike himself on 
the breast, and gave a groan which seemed to rend his very 
soul. Therewith, the strange pair followed the landlady out 
of the room. 

I sat down again on my hard settle, and thought over 
what I had seen. The man who had mesmerized me had 
ended by becoming an ‘innocent.’ That he had some strange 
nervous or magnetic temperament I could not doubt, but this 
was what it had at last brought him to. 
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need of to Him, if He were pleased to scatter thine house on 
every side? It is He That hath given it unto thee. The Lord 
God, the Giver of all good gifts, hath given thee bread. Do 
thou put it into the oven. Yea, all things are naked and open 
unto the eyes of Him with Whom we have to do. Thou 
knowest it well; the Eye in the triangle.* And wherefore?’ 
The hostess crossed herself under her shawl, and there 
was a short silence, which was suddenly broken by the mad- 
man crying aloud—‘Oh, thou old enemy, as hard as adamant!’ 
He ground his teeth with fury, and continued—‘ It is the old 
serpent. But let God arise, yea, let God arise, and let His 
enemies be scattered! I shall yet awake the dead, I shall yet 
trample the enemy of God under foot.’ 

Here a low voice, which I could hardly distinguish, said : 

‘Do you think that you could let me have a little oil? I 
would like to dress his wound. I have a piece of clean linen 
for it, myself.’ : 

I looked again through the crevice. The woman was still 
kneeling before the ‘innocent, occupied with his leg. ‘The 
Magdalen,’ thought I to myself. 

‘To be sure, my dear, to be sure,—at once,’ answered the 
landlady, and forthwith she came into my room with a spoon 
to take some oil from the lamp which was burning before the 
holy pictures.t I asked her who the woman was. 

‘ Indeed, sir,’ replied the hostess, ‘we do not know who she 
is. But it is her that keeps him alive. Maybe, she does it for 
her sins. Oh, what a holy, saintly creature he is!’ 

‘My dearest child, my daughter greatly beloved, began the 
madman, and then suddenly burst into tears. On this, his 
companion, still on her knees, looked up. The sight gave me 
quite a shock. ‘Good heavens,’ I said to myself, ‘surely I 
have seen the look of those eyes before. But where can it 
have been?’ 





* A common symbol in Russian religious Art, intended to indicate the 
all-seeing power of God. 

+ It is the custom in Russia to place one or more pictures of sacred sub- 
jects in a corner of every room, and a lamp is often kept burning before 
them. 
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Next morning I determined to try and continue my journey. 
The rain was still falling, but my business was too pressing to 
allow me to delay any longer. When my servant brought me 
my shaving things, I noticed in his face a peculiar expression 
of suppressed but sardonic pleasure. He belonged, like 
Ardalion, to the ‘ enlightened’ or ‘ civilized’ class of Russian 
domestic, and his particular delight was to meet with anything 
scandalous among the class of those he served. I felt very 
little doubt as to the nature of his present satisfaction, and, as 
I saw that he was burning to talk about it, I said: 

‘ Well, what is it now?’ 

‘Please, sir, he answered, ‘did you see that “innocent” 
yesterday?’ 

‘What about him?’ asked I. 

‘And did you see the woman, sir, that was with him?’ con- 
tinued he. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

‘She is a lady born,’ said the man. 

‘Nonsense,’ I exclaimed. 

‘Indeed, she is, sir, he answered. ‘There were some mer- 
chants from T , came through here yesterday, and they 
knew her. They told me what her name was, only I have 
forgot.’ 

A suspicion flashed suddenly across my mind. I asked 
whether the ‘innocent’ was still there. 

‘Oh, yes, replied my servant. ‘The gentleman is down 
there at the door, giving them a taste of some of his wares. 
They are fine stories that he is telling them. He knows it 
pays.’ 

I enquired if his female companion was with him. Yes, she 
was waiting on him. 

I accordingly went down to the door, and immediately per- 
ceived the madman. He was sitting outside upon a bench, 
which he clutched with both hands, and was swinging his 
bowed head to and fro. His coarse masses of thick hair hung 
over his features and swayed with the movement of his head. 
His heavy lips were open, and between them issued a continual 
growling sound which hardly resembled the human voice. He 
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recalled the appearance of a wild beast in its cage. The middle 
of the yard of the inn was occupied by a dunghill, over which 
a plank formed a sort of bridge to the well. Upon this plank 
stood the young woman, occupied in washing her face in a 
bucket which was suspended by the side of the well. As she 
was only a few yards from the door, and had laid aside the 
handkerchief in which her head had been muffled the night 
before, 1 could now see her perfectly well. I unconsciously 
clapped my hands with astonishment. It was Sophia Vladi- 
mirovna, At the sound made by my hands, she turned round, 
and fixed upon me the same strange motionless eyes as of yore. 
But great changes had passed over her face. Exposure to the 
weather had altered her complexion to a dusky red. Her nose 
had become sharp, and her lips thin. She had not lost her 
beauty, but the expression of dreamy wonder was now mingled 
with a concentrated air of determination, boldness and fanati- 
cism. The look of childish grace had left her face for ever. 

I went up to her, and said: 

‘Sophia Vladimirovna! Is it possible that this can be you, 
in this disguise, and along with that man?’ 

She gave a sort of shudder, and stared stonily at me, as if 
seeking to recall who I was; then left me without answering a 
word and went hurriedly to her companion. 

‘Holy, happy virgin,’ began the lunatic, with a sigh, ‘our 
sins, our sins— 

‘ Basil Niketich,’ she cried hastily, throwing her handkerchief 
over her head with one hand, and seizing him by the elbow 
with the other, ‘Come away from here; come away from here 
at once. Do you hear me, Basil Niketich? There is danger 
here. Come away.’ 

‘I am coming, oh, my mother, 1 am coming, answered the 
lunatic submissively, struggling up from his seat, ‘but I want 
something just to fasten the sweet little chain with.’ 

I ran after her, told her my name, and implored her to listen 
to me, if it were only fora moment. I tried to stop her by 
telling her that the rain which was falling in torrents might 
cause her the most serious injury, and not to her only, but to 
her companion also, I spoke to her of her father, Nothing 
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made the least impression upon her. An animation, at once 
evil and inexorable, seemed to have seized her. Without 
paying the slightest heed to my entreaties, with close pressed 
lips and shortened breath, she urged on her insane companion, 
to whom she every now and then addressed some words in a 
low voice but with the accent of imperious command. Fitting 
a ragged cap upon his head and thrusting his staff into his 
hand, she threw his wallet over his shoulder, and then, with 
one arm round his body and carrying his chain with her other 
hand, she hurried him into the road. I had no legal right to 
arrest her, and, indeed, if I had had, what could I have done? 
She must have heard my last despairing appeal, but showed no 
consciousness of it. Forth she strode into the lashing rain, 
through the deep black mud, forcing her Saint along with 
her. For a little while I followed the two receding 
figures with my eyes through the blinding downpour; then 
a turn of the road hid them from my sight. 

I went back to myroomfeeling quite dazed. I could not realize 
the inducements which could make a wealthy and highly educated 
girl abandon home, family, and friends, change all the habits 
of her existence, and give up all that makes life easy, in order 
to tramp the country as the servant of a wandering madman. 
One idea—that of some distorted erotic fancy—I felt to be 
utterly out of the question. To see the pair was enough to 
set that at rest. She was one of those pure to whom, as she 
had once herself reminded me in the words of inspiration, all 
things are pure. Her act was one I could not understand, but 
it was also one on which I felt myself too unworthy to pass a 
condemnation, any more than I dare to condemn other young 
souls who sacrifice everything to what they regard as the 
truth, to follow what they believe to be the Divine voice sum- 
moning them to seek the living death of a monastery. Such 
a sacrifice is one which I frankly confess [ can never view 
without some worldly regret, but it is a sacrifice to which I 
cannot refuse the tribute, not only of respect, but of admiration. 
She had been perfectly sincere when she talked to me of self- 
abnegation and lowliness, and to a being so high-minded to 
think and to act were the same thing. She had been seeking 
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some guide who would go before her, to show her, by the 
example of his own sacrifice of himself, how she could sacrifice 
herself. And such a guide she had indeed found. But what a 
guide! It had indeed been her wish to put herself while she 
was still alive at the door of the church, in such a position that 
everybody that came out and that went in might, as it were, 
trample her under their feet. 

Some time afterwards, I heard that her family had at last 
found her and taken her home, but she was with them only a 
short while, and the history of all she must have suffered passed 
with her unspoken into the silence of the grave. 

May she rest in peace! 

As for Basil Niketich, for all I know he may still be wander- 
ing about the country. Men of that sort have constitutions of 
iron, 
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w* the social life of the old world civilization as remark- 
able for variety of aspects as that of the nineteenth 
century? Did Greece and Italy, in their palmiest days, 
possess circles of society as widely differing from each other as 
those sketched by Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr. Baring Gould, in A 
Country Gentleman and his Family, and Court Royal? We 
know no reason why they may not have done so, for, given 
the destruction of all our lighter literature, leavin g for posterity 
no further record of our age than what would be equivalent to 
what remains for us of Greece or Rome, we doubt if some two 
or three thousand years hence we should be credited with 
being quite the curious social mosaic we are. Alas that no 
Greek or Roman Dickens, or Trollope, has left us three 
volume novels to enlighten us on this point. Even if not 
written in the most classical Greek, or the purest Latin, what 
priceless treasures they would be! Alas, also, that social re- 
construction should be so much more difficult than physical re- 
construction. We give a naturalist a single bone, and straight 
a ponderous megatherium, or a marvellous pterodactyle, rises 
before our wondering eyes. But who could reconstruct a 
social picture from a single sentiment, casually expressed long 
ages ago, by a representative of some social type of the day? 
For our impressions, therefore, of those transient conditions 
of life which do not stamp themselves on the permanent 
records of any nation, we have mainly to depend on the 
imaginative creations of writers able, or deeming themselves 
able to catch the tone and spirit of a dead civilization, from 
such scanty traces as may be gleaned in libraries and 
museums, with the result that, generally, Cesar and Pompey 
are very much alike, only more or less vigorously sketched ; 
and that where any marked individuality of character is 
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apparent, it is apt to be so much an individuality with which 
we are personally acquainted, that that very fact might well 
raise a doubt whether it could be a very accurate representa- 
tion of a type existing under conditions of life so wholly dis- 
similar from our own. 

One of the most noteworthy of these attempts to reconstruct 
a perished world has been brought before British readers by 
the publication of Mrs, Sheldon’s translation of Salammbé, by 
Gustave Flaubert. It has been ushered in, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, by an almost piratical appropriation of 
methods hitherto principally associated with Pear’s Soap; and 
with only we should imagine, in the case of most people, the 
result of raising a passing doubt whether Mr. Wilkie Collins is 
a very accurate French scholar? and whether Professor Max 
Miiller read very much of the translation ? or, if he did, whether 
it was with the original at hand ? 

As regards the work itself it is certainly one of immense 
power, but at the same time, we cannot but think that to most 
British readers it must prove, to some extent, one of extreme 
repulsiveness. It is a little curious that the nation which is 
not always slow to hurl at us such adjectives as ‘ barbarous’ 
‘brutal, should accept with complacency a vividness of realistic 
detail, in topics suggestive only of the shambles and the dis- 
secting room, which would, we think, be found a very serious 
impediment to the success of a book by even a popular British 
writer. We say this with the fullest admission of the fact that 
the most marked feature of the old world civilization was the 
intermingling of an almost limitless amount of barbaric splen- 
dour and magnificence, with hideous and revolting cruelty, 
and a sickening disregard of the commonest decencies of life ; 
and that no picture of these ages could possess any claim to 
accuracy, in which this fact was not fully portrayed. But 
Flaubert has, we hold, carried his realism on these points 
beyond all necessary bounds, and rendered his work, occasion- 
ally, simply disgusting. We do not care to quote instances. 
Those who have read the book are not in the least likely to 
forget where to look for them. We would simply cite, in 
support of our position, the description of the leper Hanno, 
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We should not deem a picture of nineteenth century life im- 
perfect because it failed to reproduce, from some of the 
medical papers, an accurate description of some of those 
fearful maladies which are to be found among us. Surely a 
little reticence on such points, on the part of Flaubert, would 
have been an enormous gain to his work, from an artistic point 
of view, without any injury to its accuracy ! 

Mr. King, in his introduction to the translation, says that 
French critics have accused Flaubert of ‘insufficient sense of 
contrast.’ We should be disposed to substitute ‘insufficient 
sense of proportion.’ There isa want of atmosphere. The 
book recalls, at times, M. Amiel’s charge against Victor Hugo 
—that ‘he draws in sulphuric acid, and lights his pictures with 
the electric light.’ There is a persistent glare of light upon 
every page of Salammbé which becomes in time fatiguing, and 
makes one feel, when one has finished it, rather as though one 
had been present at some magnificent theatrical display than 
witnessing actual scenes in real life. 

Notwithstanding these defects, we fully appreciate, as we 
have said, the colossal power of the book. We know no 
romance of a similar character which leaves on the memory so 
vivid an impression of the scenes depicted. Of the translation, 
we cannot speak in quite such high terms, Mrs. Sheldon has 
essayed a work of enormous difficulty, and has accemplished 
it in a way which shows that she has great translative ability. 
The rock upon which she has split has been a tendency to in- 
dulge in fine English, and occasionally to interpolate, to the 
extent of absolute mistranslation. It appears to us as though, 
in trying to avoid the Scylla of that jerky abruptness of style 
which is the result of trying to reproduce very closely, in 
English, the terse vigour and thorough finish of good French 
writing, she has failen into the Charybdis of a kind of ornate 
diffuseness, which is an equally fatal mistake. ‘L’on voyait 
au milieu du jardin, comme sur un champ de bataille quand on 
brale les morts, de grands feux clairs cl rétissaient des boeufs,’ 
This sentence appears thus: ‘ Bright huge fires blazed in the 
centre of the gardens, before which beeves were roasting, im- 
parting to the vicinity the appearance of a battlefield upon 
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which the dead were being burned.’ How the translation, 
‘like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along’! An 
almost immediately following one is only to be accounted for 
on the assumption of some differences in the various editions 
of the original. ‘La joie de pouvoir enfin ve gorger a l’aise 
dilatait tous les yeux; ¢d et la, les chansons commencaient.’ 
‘The delight experienced in being able at last, after prolonged 
privations, to gorge themselves at will, dilated the eyes of 
these starving warriors, and here and there songs burst forth. 
Hamilcar’s absence contributed to the freedom with which the 
multitude ate, drank, and caroused.’ ‘ White sails fluttered, 
athrill with day,’ is a bold rendering of ‘Des voiles blanches 
palpitaient.’ While, to say nothing of the inexcusable idiom, 
‘I have fear’ is a false rendering of ‘J’en ai peur.” The con- 
stant recurrence of such faults as these very seriously detracts 
trom the merit of a translation which, if sustained throughout 
at the level of some of its best passages, would have been an 
excellent one. 

The Fall of Asgard carries us at once from the somewhat 
lurid magnificence of the fiery clime of Africa, to the cool, soft 
loveliness of the fertile valleys and dark pine forests of Norway. 
It is a singularly beautiful and most pathetic story, written in 
the pure, simple, vigorous English which its date and character 
specially require. Whosoever wishes to know how, under the 
guidance of a true artistic sense of beauty, a scene of horror 
can be vividly depicted, without any repulsive naturalism, can 
consult the first chapter of the book. Mr. Corbett’s powers of 
description are of the highest order; and if the ‘ modest hope’ 
of his preface be not realised, the fault is none of his. The 
beautiful, heroic, yet gentle, womanly Gudrun, is a heroine for 
whose portrait we could well imagine the Valkyriel Sigrun, 
the devoted wife of Helgi, had stood; while Thorkel is a 
thoroughly human Sigurd. In fact, throughout the whole 
book, there is a singularly successful blending of the charac- 
teristics of the Sigurds, Gunthers, and Sigfrieds, and the 
Brunhilds, Gudruns, and Krimhilds, of the Sagas of the 
Heroes, with thoroughly human traits. It is the most success- 
ful effort of the kind which we have seen, avoiding the fault, 
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which we have observed in some German efforts in this direc- 
tion, of allowing the actors to remain too palpably the myths 
of, notably, the Nibelungen Lied, to allow them to harmonize 
with definitely settled earthly surroundings. Gudrun’s purity 
and loveliness are as skilfully depicted as the more heroic 
qualities shown in her consecration of her son, and devotion of 
her own life, to the losing cause of the Aisir; and the inevit- 
able final tragedy is managed with great skill, in the subordina- 
tion of all that is painful, to the lofty heroism for which, under 
the circumstances, there is no possible end save defeat and 
death. Thorkel’s growing contempt for the Aisir, who had 
turned, ‘Niding, and could not hold their own against the 
White Christ, is a genuinely Norse characteristic, still mani- 
festing itself wherever the Norse element is traceable, in the 
high estimate set on dauntless valour and stubborn incapacity 
to accept defeat. Mr. Corbett may certainly be congratulated 
on having produced, in pure and melodious English, one of the 
most thoroughly living and breathing old-world stories which 
has appeared for a long time. 

Court Royal manifests ability of high order, as indeed does 
all Mr. Baring Gould’s work. But one sentence in his preface 
is quite sufficient to prepare any critic for partial failure from 
an artistic point of view. ‘Two types in two groups are 
opposed to each other, each group represents a set of ideas, 
social and moral,’ etc. When a man sets to work to write a 
novel, with types and groups and sets of ideas in his head, he 
may produce a book very well worth reading, but it will not be 
an excellent novel. Types and ideas, set to do duty as human 
beings, have a painful resemblance to marionettes, always 
mechanically carrying out the parts assigned to them, with 
none of the spontaneity and free movement of the actions of 
human beings. Given a family one and all so wholly devoid 
of common sense as the Court Royal family, and let their 
affairs be in the hands of a steward not many degrees removed 
from idiocy ; then, by a series of impossible incidents, place an 
impossible young woman in an impossible position, and some 
such result as the catastrophe of Court Royal might come to 
pass, But the moral of the story appears to us to be, that if 
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the British aristocracy requires the concurrence of such an 
extraordinary combination of circumstances to bring it to 
naught, it must be a remarkably sound and solid institution. 

The old Duke of Kingsbridge is a fine character, with his 
lordly magnificent ideas, stately courtesy, and thoroughly 
patriarchal conceptions of the duties of his position, We 
heartily commend him to the careful study of writers who 
wish to introduce Dukes into their novels, as the general 
result of that ambition is startling. Both Lazarus and Joanna 
are overdone to the extent of becoming positively grotesque, 
and many incidents connected with the girl are simply absurd, 
the accurate aiming of Ems water bottles in the dark, for 
instance—the false character, and the scene of her visit to 
Court Royal with the housekeeper. In fact the whole story has 
a tendency to slide over into the region of the grotesque, and 
therefore, though very amusing and in some parts exceedingly 
good, it fails to be satisfactory as a whole. 

Of A Country Gentleman and his Family, we may safely 
predicate that it is good, but we cannot call it amusing. It is 
an admirable picture of a certain phase of country society, 
where dull solemn decorum reigns over a life of unvarying 
monotony; but the story is beaten out much too thin, and 
only Mrs. Oliphant’s unusual ability saves it from being too 
tiresome for the most conscientious critic to struggle through. 
Anything more daring than to take as a hero an egotistical com- 
monplace and exceedingly stupid prig, we cannot imagine. 
Theo Warrender possesses neither a virtue to attract, nor a 
vice to interest; his odious temper is of that dogged sullen 
kind which can never be made interesting ; and if Lady Mark- 
land did not feel devoutly thankful to Providence for the final 
catastrophe, she did not merit such a merciful interposition on 
her behalf. She deserved, rather, that her twin daughters 
should inherit the disposition of their exceedingly unpleasant 
father. 

The plot, also, is strangely defective as the work of a 
veteran novelist. Mr. Thynne has been in close relations with 
all the party from the outset of the story; yet his name is 
never even mentioned until a third of the way through the 
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second volume when he is suddenly introduced and married 
to Minnie Warrendei, all in the space of one chapter. This 
is a piece of clumsy workmanship which might, in a beginner, 
indicate only want of mechanical skill. In Mrs. Oliphant it 
can only be laid to carelessness, or a tendency to risk too 
much on the possession of well won spurs. The episode of 
the interrupted marriage is also one which will not bear a 
moment’s scanning. The supposed first wife is so eager to 
free Cavendish from all difficulty about her, that she lays an 
elaborate plot to convince him of her death ; the only possible 
reason for her not adopting the simpler expedient of merely 
letting him know that she had a husband living at the time of 
her supposed marriage to him, being, apparently, to provide 
the story with one dramatic scene, and enable it to struggle 
through a third volume. On these two counts alone, in spite 
of the ability displayed, we cannot but hold the story, as a 
work of art, quite unworthy of Mrs. Oliphant. 

To The Mayor of Casterbridge, Mr. Hardy adds the second 
title of The Life and Death of a Man of Character, thus indi- 
cating an intention in the story which must be taken into 
account in considering it. There is no complex action in it, 
and all the other characters seem to have been purposely 
toned down, so as to allow the central figure to stand out with 
greater prominence. There is a certain rugged grandeur 
about Michael Henchard ; the grandeur of immense force, and 
blunt straightforward honesty. He is a man of extremely 
coarse moral fibre, and extraordinary energy, possessing 
strength, without gentleness, and straightforwardness, without 
refinement: the sort of man whose good offices, even, are 
almost as much a source of terror, as of satisfaction, to a 
sensitive nature; who, if he tried to save you from a fall, 
would probably inflict more injury by his iron grip, than you 
would have been likely to suffer if he had left you alone. 

The coarseness of Henchard’s moral fibre is shown in his 
being able to face remaining in Casterbridge after his down- 
fall, and to serve where he had been master, under the very 
man to whom he had himself given the first start in life; and 
his blant honesty is as skilfully depicted in his frank acknow- 
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ledgement that the accusation of the woman, brought before 
him as a prisoner, is true. The character is admirably drawn, 
and excellently sustained. Henchard is successful in life, as 
such a man is almost bound to be, and wins consideration, but 
never affection. He is unloved in prosperity, and scarcely 
pitied in adversity, save by the girl who believed herself his 
daughter, and whose action is almost more the outcome of a 
noble generosity than of any deeper feeling. 

With the one exception of Elizabeth Jane, the rest of the 
characters in the book are commonplace, and there is but little 
incident. Therefore, although it is an admirable and most 
successful study of character, The Mayor of Casterbridge can 
never, in interest, come up to Mr. Hardy’s delightful Far from 
the Madding Crowd. In one point, only, is the book marked by 
failure. Farfrae is as unlike a Scotchman, as his spasmodically 
odd dialect and phraseology is like Scotch. Mr. Hardy seems 
to have fallen into an error, very common among English 
writers, that the Scotch dialect is only English spoken with a 
peculiar accent, and mingled with certain words not in use 
south of the Border. As long as this opinion prevails, we 
shall, from time to time, probably, be treated to such a remark- 
able jargon as that of Donald Farfrae. 

We hail with extreme satisfaction Mr. Anstey’s return to his 
proper sphere. In his own peculiar line, the author of The 
Curse of the Catafalques has no rival. Not even Vice Versa, in 
our opinion, can touch that inimitable story. The Giant's Robe 
entirely failed to afford scope for the display of Mr. Anstey’s 
special powers; but in A Fallen Idol they have full play. The 
prosaic, matter-of-fact world will probably be grievously 
scandalised, and much exercised in its mind by the question, 
whether this book is to be regarded as ridiculous folly or mis- 
chievous madness. Let them discuss it; and if Mr. Anstey 
should be the means of thus keeping their attention off philan- 
thropic fads, for even a brief space, he will deserve well of his 
country. Mr. Anstey’s peculiar power seems to us to be that 
of writing an extravaganza with an air of profound seriousness, 
which, while it enormously enhances the ludicrous effect, com- 
pletely takes off that air of vulgarity which is apt to linger 
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about broad farce. In the disastrous story of the luckless 
Ronald Campion, and his unfortunate love token, one has to 
pause at times and consider whether one is reading tragedy or 
comedy. To reveal in any way the plot of a story, at once so 
original and so delightful, would be unpardonable, so we can 
only indulge in a few general remarks. The dexterity with 
which Mr. Anstey has woven together a number of marvellous 
and impossible coincidences, so as to impart to them an air of 
commonplace possibility, is wonderful. He manages his in- 
cidents with all the ease with which a dexterous conjuror 
manages his stock-in-trade; so that the thing which your 
reason tells you is impossible, your senses declare has actually 
been done before you. There is an undercurrent of sly 
humour in the descriptions of Herr Nebelsen, with his straight- 
forward simplicity of enthusiasm, and total absence of all sense 
of the ludicrous, which is inimitable; and then, as if to make 
him some amends for having been thus depicted in a slightly 
ridiculous aspect, he is dismissed with a last speech of such 
calm, almost dignified, pathos, that we feel inclined to credit 
Mr. Anstey with believing that there was ‘ more in it’ than his 
previous sketch of the Chela seems to indicate. Altogether, 
the story is as fascinating as it is original, and is fully worthy 
to take rank with Mr. Anstey’s previous most happy efforts in 
the same direction. 

Mr. Payn does not strike us to have reached his usual high 
level in his latest work. The Heir of the Ages is somewhat 
injured by that mixing of things to which the gardener in, we 
think, 7 he Small House at Allington, so much objected. Scenes 
and incidents of a literary career, almost professedly drawn 
from real life, do not harmonize well with adventures of a 
governness, slightly suggestive of Miss Warden, and buried 
treasures, echoing faintly of Monte Christo. Moreover, the 
introduction, here and there, of pieces of very common place 
moralizing, and even of thirteen pages continuously of a 
supposed newspaper criticism, looks very like making copy. 
A novelist of Mr. Payn’s ability is not likely to write anything 
not far above the average, but The Heir of the Ages will not 
enhance his reputation. We are far from saying that it isa 
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novel which anyone might have written, but it is one which 
any writer of moderate ability might have written, who has 
been so long acquainted with the literary world as Mr. Payn 
has been. For every grain of literary ability in it, there is an 
ounce of literary knowledge. The story opens well enough, 
but it soon begins to flag, and the taint of bookmaking to 
appear. Whether a woman of Elizabeth Dart’s mental and 
moral range would have been ready to throw herself into the 
arms of a Jefferson Melburn after an acquaintance of some- 
thing less than forty-eight hours duration, particularly 
considering that she had had abundant evidence of there being 
something seriously adrift in the Melburn household, is a point 
very open to question. It seems to us as if, before he got thus 
far, Mr. Payn had become a little hazy about the earlier part 
of the book, had forgotten that the first forty-eight hours of 
his story cover nearly the whole of the first volume. 
Certainly he seems later on to have very distinctly arrived at 
this oblivious condition, for when we read that the Game Laws 
had been one of the subjects which Miss Dart had been wont 
to discuss with Jefferson Melburn, and glance back to the 
somewhat detailed account of their brief acquaintance, we feel 
disposed to ejaculate incredulously, ‘When?’ Mr. Payn’s 
equestrian ideas are rather bewildering to us. That a tall and 
shapely young woman of three or four and twenty could get 
into the riding habit of a slight tall girl of seventeen is startling. 
But that the same young woman could mount a horse, for the 
first time in her life, ride with perfect equanimity and capacity 
for enjoying what she saw going on, from immediately after 
breakfast, until, apparently, within a couple of hours before 
dinner in the evening, and return home in no way 
inconvenienced, is a thing quite beyond our not altogether 
unpractised comprehension. 

Had the late Mr. Fargus lived, or at least, written somewhat 
earlier in the century, he would have had splendid chances as 
i. writer of Experiences of a Detective, and works of similar 
character. His powers of clear vivid description, and of putting 
together a bold vigorous plot, would have given him good 
chance of immense success in such stories, in the days of a 
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popularity which seems now to have abandoned them. Living 
or Dead is a story of that type, expanded into three volumes, 
with a carefully constructed, and well worked plot. Given a 
husband and wife devotedly attached to one another; how to 
make mischief between them, and thus produce a sensational 
mystery, to be cleared up in the course of three volumes, and 
end happily ; that is the task which Hugh Conway set him- 
self in Living or Dead, and it is therefore in the nature of things 
that he found himself forced to do what everyone who ever 
has tried, or ever will try to work such a plot, has been, and 
will be forced to do—make both act with an idiotic folly im- 
possible to any sane human beings. If there be degrees of 
impossibility, the superlative degree is undoubtedly to make 
serious mischief between a really sensible husband and wife, 
who are deeply devoted to each other. So the writer who 
attempts the task has simply to choose which of all suitable 
impossibilities he chooses to select, and, as far as our experience 
goes, the choice almost invariably falls upon that of sensible 
people suddenly resigning themselves to most idiotic folly. 
Captain Chesham is a very melo-dramatic villain, and the part 
played in the catastrophe by him and the lady’s maid manifestly 
treads very close upon the impossible. But if an impossible 
result has to be brought about, there is a certain fitness in its 
being accomplished by impossible means. The tone of the 
book, as indeed is the case with all those of Hugh Conway’s 
that we have seen, is manly and healthy, and quite free from 
any debasing moral tendency. 

The Wind of Destiny greatly perplexed us at first starting. 
The thoroughly English sound of Ashurst, added to the name 
of the well known London firm on the title page, caused us to 
overlook the significance of the mention of ‘the young Ameri- 
can, at the beginning of the second chapter; and we had 
become much puzzled before it became apparent to us that we 
had been wafted across the Atlantic. We confess to some re- 
luctance to say much about stories dealing entirely with the 
social life of a different country. Although we cannot allow 
that our American kinsmen are foreigners, still their ways and 
habits, their whole social structure, is different from ours, and 
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only those of us who have lived long among them can be really 
competent to judge accurately of such a story as The Wind of 
Destiny. It is unquestionably one of great power; but it gives 
us an impression of a want of proportion. The tragedy seems 
out of all proportion to its cause. Gladys Temple, who strikes 
us to have a considerable family resemblance to Bertha Emery, 
in Through One Administration, though dowered with that 
highly strung nervous system which is very common in Ameri- 
can heroines, is pure and lofty in moral tone, of thoroughly 
heroic temperament, and gifted with much common sense. 
Such a woman, married to a man so worthy of affection as 
Jack Temple, would surely have possessed spirit enough to 
enable her to live down a love which had never been returned 
by a man whose love was now given to another woman. It 
seems to us almost an insult to so fine a character as Gladys 
to represent her as succumbing to such a pitiful weakness. The 
purity of moral sentiment which distinguishes Gladys Temple, 
a quality which we have observed in other highly strung 
American heroines we have come across, is extremely refresh- 
ing, and most worthy of the careful attention of sundry British 
writers. The chiet interest of the story centres round Mrs. 
Temple, but the other characters are well sketched, especially 
Schonberg, with his one strange fleeting romance, and subse- 
quent life of quiet unselfish devotion to the welfare of others, 
The Chantry House is to some extent injured by the same 
defect which mars The Heir of the Ages, as a work of art—the 
attempt to mingle incongruous elements. The introduction of 
a haunted house, with periodical appearances of a ghost which 
is only to be induced to give up these unpleasant disturbances 
of domestic tranquility when a family wrong has been redressed, 
and the mouldering remains of its earthly tenement have been 
duly consigned to consecrated ground, is an element wholly 
incompatible in the history of a rather sentimentally religious 
family, caught on the evangelical revival wave of the early 
part of this century, and borne onward into ‘hearty sympathy 
with the Oxford movement, of the time of the Tracts. Apart 
from this defect, the story is, like all Miss Yonge’s, graceful, 
refined, and interesting ; and her sketch of the results of stern 
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harshness upon a highly nervous disposition, in the case of 
Clarence Winslow, is as excellent as valuable. Who shall tell 
the amount of ruin wrought by the dealings of dull common 
place conscientious parents, sublimely confident that their 
prosaic stupidity is the calm serenity of well-grounded religious 
principle, upon unhappy children, gifted by nature with the 
keen sensitiveness of highly strung nervous systems. It is 
certainly, however, a mistake for Miss Yonge to assume the 
first person in masculine guise. Her style and tone of thought 
are so essentially feminine, that nut even taking the attitude 
of a partially helpless cripple, can disguise the utter incongruity 
between the sex, and the tone of thought and sentiment of the 
biographer. 

Mrs. Barr is incorrigible. Superficial acquaintance makes 
her Scotch stories bright and readable, but a want of any 
accurate knowledge of her subjects fills them with blunders, 
which it is not to the credit of Scotch reviewers should be so 
often passed unnoticed. To anyone at all acquainted with 
Scotch county families, especially forty-two years ago, the 
whole plot of A Daughter of Fife is utterly absurd. To almost 
anyone the rapidity of Maggie Promoter's transformation into 
a suitable wife for a son of an old county family is transparently 
impossible. A perfectly natural American incapacity to master 
the details of a complex social system, wholly non-existent in 
her own country, has led Mrs. Barr into a maze of absurdities. 
Nor does her ignorance stop short at social questions. A kirk- 
session, forty-two years ago, has before it the question of the 
introduction of an organ into the service. About the same 
time a passenger goes direct by rail from Glasgow to Liver- 
pool. The heroine wears turned-down linen collars, and, 
shortly afterwards, an ivory-tinted silk. That the factor of 
‘as desirable an estate as could be found in the West of Scot- 
land’ should be smoking his pipe and chatting familiarly with 
‘the housemaid, in the neighbourhood of the servants’ hall, 
must be set down as another manifestation of social ignorance; 
but all these blunders, in the course of one not very long 
volume, are exceedingly indicative of a writer possessed of but 
a very flimsy acquaintance with her subject. That Mrs. Barr 
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might write an excellent story, if she would keep to subjects 
she thoroughly understands, is very clear. Maggie Promoter 
is a fine character, a faint reminiscence of Lizzie Hexham 
being, we believe, solely due to the strong resemblance be- 
tween her objectionable brother and Charlie Hexham; and 
the rest of the actors in the scene are well enough, so long as 
you look at them solely as possible human beings, not as re- 
presentatives of Scotch character. 





Art. VII.—LIFE AND TIMES OF LONGFELLLOW. 


Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; with Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. Edited by SamuEL Lone- 
FELLOW. 2 Vols. London, and Boston, Massachussetts. 


N these pleasant volumes we have the simple and uneventful 
story of a poet’s life. It is chiefly autobiographical in form, 

and the editor has been careful to follow the lines which Mr. 
Trevelyan laid down with conspicuous success in his biography 
of Macaulay. Wherever possible, the subject is allowed to tell 
his own story, and the narrative is enriched with copious extracts 
from journals and letters. The editor may safely be congratu- 
lated on the thoroughness with which he has performed his task. 
If there be fault to find, it must be on the score of excessiveness 
in the employment of material, many trivial things being in- 
cluded which might with advantage have been omitted. The 
book is really a most wholesome contribution to our literature. 
It is interesting, gossipy, and instructive, and tells all that one 
may wish to know about a sweet and lovable character, and 
genuine man of letters. That such a life, passed in the study 
and among books and manuscripts, may have been uneventful, 
can readily be granted. The editor undertakes to say no more, 
but quiet and undisturbed as the poet’s life was, this account of 
his career is full of interest to the reader of literary history, while 
the letters and journals are rich in incidents of a purely intellec- 
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tual kind. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, more nearly than 
any of his contemporaries, fulfills Emerson’s definition of a true 
poet. He was a heart in unison with his time and his country. 
He was less distinctively American in his poetry, perhaps, than 
either Bryant or Whittier. His choice of subjects was confined 
to no particular latitude, and though his work is often full of 
local colour, much that he wrote was European in texture and in 
incident. He was a profound lover of nature, but Bryant was 
often superior to him in the treatment of forest, and plant, and 
bird life. In poetry of the affections, Longfellow undoubtedly 
took the higher place among his American contemporaries. Here 
he was always superbly strong and sympathetic, and his love 
lyrics are quite among the brightest of his shorter pieces. They 
reveal a nice delicacy of touch, and are suggestive of purity and 
sweetness only, the methods of the fleshly school of singers being 
utterly uncongenial to his nature. 

He was born in Portland, Maine, on the 27th February, 1807, 
and came from Puritan ancestry. The home of his childhcod, 
noted as having been the first brick house in his native city, had 
been built by his mother’s father, General Peleg Wadsworth, in 
the years 1784-86. ‘Now quite in the heart of the business 
quarter, it was then on the extreme outskirts of the town, in the 
midst of fields. Hither Zilpah Wadsworth, the boy’s mother, 
had come when seven years old; here she was married ; here she 
returned now with her husband and two boys, in 1808, to pass 
the rest of her life. She was the third of eleven children of 
Peleg Wadsworth and Elizabeth Bartlett, who had, after their 
marriage, removed to Portland from Duxbury in Massachusetts, 
whither their ancestors had emigrated from England.’ Stephen 
Longfellow, the poet’s father, was a college bred man, one of 
Harvard’s sons, the classmate of Dr. Channing, Judges Story and 
White, and a barrister of high repute and spotlessintegrity. At 
an early age he took a strong position in his profession, and in 
1814, as a ‘Federalist’ in politics, he was sent to the Massachu- 
setts legislature. He was also the representative of his State for 
one term in the National Congress. Though Stephen Long- 
fellow was not a man of letters, he had a passion for literature 
and music, and his first care was to provide books of the 
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better class for the use of his family. Young Longfellow 
may be said to have been born in a library, of which 
the English classics, the poets and essayists of the 
time, Don Quixote, the Arabian Nights, and Ossian 
formed no inconsiderable part. The future poet was deeply im- 
pressed with the Scottish bard, and, we are told, he used to go 
about the house reciting favorite passages and often whole poems 
from the minstrel. But of all the books which he was able to 
read in his very young days, no work appealed to him with greater 
intensity than the Sketch Book of Washington Irving, which at 
once awakened literary aspirations in his mind. It was of the 
Sketch Book that he wrote ‘ Every reader has his first book—I 
mean to say, one book among all others which in early youth first 
fascinates his imagination, and at once excites and satisfies the 
desires of his mind. To me, this first book was the Sketch Book 
of Washington Irving. I was a schoolboy when it was published 
and read each succeeding number with ever increasing wonder 
and delight, spellbound by its pleasant humour, its melancholy 
tenderness, its atmosphere of reverie—nay, even by its grey-brown 
covers, the shaded letters of its titles, and the fair clear type 
which seemed an outward symbol of its style. How many de- 
lightful books the same author has given us. . . . Yet still 
the charm of the sketch book remains unbroken; the old fascina- 
tion remains about it; and whenever I open its pages, I open also 
that mysterious door which leads back into the haunted chambers 
of youth.’ The poet’s schooldays began when he was but three 
years of age, and he was not more than six when he entered the 
Portland Academy, ‘a handsome boy, retiring without being 
reserved. There was a frankness about him that won you at once. 
He looked you square in the face. His eyes were full of expres- 
sion, and it seemed as though you could look down into them as 
into a clear spring.’ His first letter was written to his father in 
1814, and it is published in this Life, as the beginning of the series 
which continued for many years to pass between parent and son. 
The boy writes : 


‘Dear Papa,—Ann wants a little Bible like little Betsey’s. Will you 
please buy her one, if you can find any in Boston. I have been to school 
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all the week, and got only seven marks. I shall have a billet on Monday. 
I wish you to buy me a drum. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW.’ 


At school he got on well. He was a favourite with his class- 
mates, and though he had no love for rude sports, he delighted in 
bathing in a little creek on the border of Deering’s Oaks, and, 
says Elijah Kellogg, ‘he would tramp through the woods at times 
with a gun; but this was mostly through the influence of others; 
he loved much better to lie under a tree and read.’ This is what 
Longfellow thought of his master : 


‘I remember the schoolmaster at the Academy, and the mingled odour 
that hovered about him of tobacco, india-rubber, and lead pencil. A 
nervous, excitable man. When we left school I went with a schoolmate 
to take leave of him, and thank him for his patience with us. He thought 
we were in jest ; and gave me a stern lecture on good behaviour and the 
trials of a teacher’s life.’ 


His vacations were spent in long journeyings about the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages. On one occasion, while engaged in 
a trip of this sort, he learned the story of the Indian fight at 
Lovell’s Pond. The episode emphasized itself into his mind, and 
he wrote a poem on the subject. He was thirteen years of age, 
and from this effort is dated the beginning of his literary career. 
The Battle of Lovell’s Pond was sent, with fear and trembling, 
to the Portland Literary Gazette, which promptly accepted it, 
and published it in its issue of November 17, 1820, in the Poet’s 
Corner. The four stanzas give no promise of the poet’s future, 
though the sentiment may be applauded. His sister was the only 
sharer of his confidences, and she was as much excited as he was 
over the fate of the bantling. Says the editor: 


‘ We may imagine the impatience with which they watched the unfolding 
of the damp sheet in their father’s methodical hands, and the rising vapour 
as he held it before the wood fire to dry. Slowly he read the paper, and 
said nothing—perhaps saw nothing—of the verses, and the children kept 
their secret. But when they could get the paper—the poem was there ! 
Inexpressible was the boy’s delight, and innumerable the times that he 
read and re-read his performance, each time with increasing satisfaction. 
In the evening he went to visit at the house of Judge Mellen, his father’s 
friend, whose son, Frederick, was his own intimate. In the circle gathered 
about the fire, the talk turned upon poetry. The judge took up the 
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morning’s Gazette. ‘‘ Did you see the piece in to-day’s paper? Very stiff, 
remarkably stiff; moreover, it is all borrowed, every word of it.” The 
boy’s heart sank within him, and he would gladly have sunk through the 
floor. He got out of the house as soon as possible, without betraying him- 
self. Shall we blame him that there were tears on his pillow that night ? 
It was his first encounter with ‘‘ the critic,” from whom he was destined to 
hear much, not always complimentary, and of whom he had more than once 
something not very complimentary to say.’ 


Mrs. James T. Fields tells this story in a slightly different way 
in a recent number of the Century Magazine (April 1886). She 
says the conceited old judge called on his son to bring forward 
his statelier lines on the same subject. 

In 1821 Longfellow went to Bowdoin College, and found him- 
self a member of the class which included Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Abbot, and one or two others, who in after life became famous. 
He was ever a hard student and careful observer. He read much, 
and constantly sent home to his parents brief criticisms on what 
he had read. Thomas Gray he admired greatly, and his letters 
to his mother on the ‘ Elegy’ and other poems which caught his 
fancy, are full of interest and decided charm. His letters to his 
father, too, show how keenly alert his literary aspirations and 
sympathies were. His parents encouraged his tastes, and he made 
excellent progress, graduating fourth in a class of thirty-eight. 
He wrote a good many verses while at college, and most of these 
appeared in 1824 and 1825 in the U.S. Literary Gazette, edited 
by Theophilus Parsons. In the fifteenth number of this serial 
appeared ‘ Thanksgiving, by H. W. L., and it was followed in 
succeeding numbers by sixteen others. In November, 1824, the 
editor wrote to Longfellow : 


‘ Srn,—Messrs Cummings, Hilliard & Co., have handed me some verses 
sent by you to them for the Editor of the U. S. Literary Gazette. In 
reply to the question attached to them, I can only say that almost all the 
poetry we print is sent us gratis, and that we have no general rule or 
measure of repayment. But the beauty of your poetry makes me wish to 
obtain your regular aid . . . Would you be kind enough to let me 
know what mode or amount of compensation you desire. For the prose 
we publish we pay one dollar a column.’ 


Of the poems published in this periodical, five were afterwards 
deemed worthy of being included in the poet’s first volume, the 
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‘ Voices of the Night.’ In a letter written to his father, dated 
March 13, 1824, we have the first indication of Longfellow’s 


anxiety regarding his future calling. He writes : 


‘And now, as somehow or other, this subject has been introduced, I am 
curious to know what you do intend to make of one—whether I am to study a 
profession or not; and, if so, what profession. I hope your ideas upon this 
subject will agree with mine, for I have a particular and strong prejudice for 
one course of life, to which you, I fear, will not agree. It will not be worth 
while for me to mention what this is, until I become more acquainted with your 
own wishes.’ 


On December, 31, he continues the subject in this strain : 


‘I am very desirous to hear your opinion of my project of residing a year at 
Cambridge. Even if it should be found necessary for me to study a profession, 
I should think a 12 months’ residence at Harvard before commencing the study 
would be exceedingly useful. Of divinity, medicine and law, I should choose the 
last. Whatever I do study ought to be engaged in with ali my soul, for I will 
be eminent in something. The question then is, whether I could engage in the 
law with all that eagerness which in these times is necessary to success. I fear 
that I could not. Ought I not then to choose another path, in which I can go 
on with better hopes? Let me reside one year at Cambridge ; let me study 
belles-lettres ; and after that time it will not require a spirit of prophecy to 
predict with some degree of certainty what kind of a figure I could make in the 
literary world.’ 


His father naturally enough, designed him for the law, but a 
circumstance occurred which changed the young man’s. future. 
He was graduated with honours in 1825. Through the liberality 
of Madam Bowdoin, after whose husband the college had been 
nained, a chair of modern languages was founded, and the 
youthful poet was offered the professorship. Before accepting, 
he determined to fit himself for the position by undertaking a 
visit to Europe. He left America in 1826, and though it had 
been his intention remain away only a twelvemonth, he spent 
very nearly three years aad a half in France, Spain, Italy, Hol- 
land, and Germany, and the British Isles. He acquired lan- 
guages readily, and it was not long before he had attained 
sufficient mastery of German, Italian, French, Spanish and 
Portuguese, to enable him to give instruction in those tongues. 
He made the journey on foot through France. To his brother 
Stephen he writes from Paris in October : 


‘I began the pedestrian part of my journey on one of those dull, melan- 
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choly days, which you will find uttering a mournful voice in Sewall’s 
Almanack : ‘‘ Expect-much-rain-about-this-time !” ‘‘ Very miscellaneous 
weather, good for sundry purposes,” but not for a journey on foot thought 
I. But I had a merry heart, and it went merrily all day. At sundown I 
found myself about seven leagues on my way, and one beyond Beaugency. 
I found the route one continued vineyard. On each side of the road, as far 
as the eye could reach, there was nothing but vines, save here and there a 
glimpse of the Loire, the turrets of an old chateau, or spire of a village 
church. The clouds had passed away with the morning, and I had made 
a fine day’s journey, cutting across the country, traversing vineyards, and 
and living in all the luxury of thought which the occasion inspired. I re- 
collect that at sunset I had entered a path which wound through a wide 
vineyard, where the villagers were still at their labours, and I was loitering 
along, talking with the peasantry and searching for an awberge to pass the 
night in. I was presently overtaken by a band of villagers; I wished 
them a good evening, and finding that the girls of the party were going to 
a village at a short distance, I joined myself to the band. I wanted to get 
into one of the cottages, if possible, in order to study character. I had a 
flute in my knapsack, and I thought it would be very pretty to touch up 
at a cottage door, Goldsmith-like, though I would not have done it for the 
world without an invitation. Well, before long, I determined to get an 
invitation, if possible. So I addressed the girl who was walking beside 
me, told her I had a flute in my sack, and asked her if she would like to 
dance. Now laugh long and loud! What do you suppose her answer 
was? She said she liked to dance, but she did not know what a flute was ! 
What havoc that made among my romantic ideas! My quietus was made : 
I said no more about a flute the whole journey through ; and I thought 
nothing but starvation would drive me to strike up at the entrance of a 
village, as Goldsmith did.’ 


All of his letters from Europe to his friends are charming. 
They are rich in description and in incident, and many things 
come upon him like a revelation. From France he went to 
the north of Spain. At Madrid he met Washington Irving, 
and, as we may imagine, the meeting was a delightful one for 
him. The Basque girls he found very handsome, and the pic- 
turesque and striking scenery of Spain gave him rare pleasure. 
Andalusia, Cordova, Seville, in turn afforded his susceptible 
nature the keenest of delights. In 1828 he went to Italy, the 
next year to Germany, and from them both he sent breezy, 
fresh and characteristic letters. He was only twenty-two when 
his travels came to an end, but he had learned much, and when 
he arrived home in 1829, he felt refreshed, and ready for his 
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work. Very soon after his appointment, he took up his resi- 
dence in Brunswick, Maine. ‘He occupied,’ says his brother, 
‘rooms in one of the college halls, taking his meals in a pri- 
vate family, He at once devoted himself zealously to his 
duties of teaching. Finding no French Grammar which suited 
him, he translated and printed for the use of his pupils the 
grammar of L’Homond, which had the merit always in his eyes 
of containing all the essentials in a small compass. He had 
always disliked large books. In the same year he edited for 
his classes a collection of French Proverbes Dramatiques, and a 
small Spanish reader, Novelas Espanolas, taken from the Tareas 
de un Solitario of Jorge W. Montgomery—a copy of which had 
been given him by Mr. Everett in Madrid.’ He held the chair 
five and a half years, when George Ticknor, who had been 
favourably drawn towards him by his contributions to the 
North American Review, which dealt largely with the romance 
literatures, offered him the professorship of Modern Languages, 
in Harvard University, which carried a salary of $1,500 a year. 
In the meantime, in September 1831, he had espoused the hand 
of Mary Storer Potter, the second daughter of Judge Potter of 
Portland. ‘Her character and person were alike lovely.’ They 
were tenderly devoted to each other, and very soon after their 
marriage they began housekeeping at Brunswick, in a house 
which still stands under its elms in Federal Street. Of his 
study he writes in his diary: 

‘June 23. I can almost fancy myself in Spain, the morning is so soft 
and beautiful. The tesselated shadow of the honeysuckle lies motionless 
upon my study floor, as if it were a figure in the carpet, aud through the 
window comes the fragrance of the wild brier and the mock orange. The 
birds are carolling in the trees, and their shadow flit across the window as 
they dart to and fro in the sunshine ; while the murmur of the bee, the 
cooing of doves from the eaves, and the whirring of a little hamming-bird 
that has its nest in the honey suckle, send up a sound of joy to meet the 
rising sun.’ 

Before leaving home Longfellow had published Outre-mer, 
which found great acceptance with the public. In 1835, Prof. 
Ticknor resigned his chair at Harvard, and to fit himself for his 
enlarged sphere of action, the poet accompanied by his wife, 
undertook a second journey abroad, leaving America in April, 
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and visiting in turn, England, Scandinavia, Germany and the 
Swiss cantons. He spent three weeks in London, breakfasted 
with Sir John Bowring, dined with the Lockharts, and met 
among others, Jane Porter, Mr. Babbage, Lady Morgan, Hay- 
ward the translator of Faust, Mrs. Blackwood, Lady Seymour, 
and Lady Dudley Stuart, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. At 
the house of the latter, he heard Rubini and Grisi sing. Emer- 
son had given him a letter to Carlyle, and writes Mrs. 
Longfellow :— 

‘Mr. Carlyle of Craigenputtoch was soun after announced, and passed 
a half-hour with us, much to our delight. He has very unpolished manners 
and a broad Scottish accent, but such fine language and beautiful thoughts 
that it is truly delightful to listen to him. He invited us to take tea with 
them at Chelsea, where they now reside. We were as much charmed with 
Mrs. C. as with her husband. She is a lovely woman, with very simple 
and pleasing manners; she is also very talented and accomplished, and 
how delightful it is to see such modesty combined with such power to 
please.’ 

At Rotterdam, Longfellow’s wife fell ill, in November, and 
after suffering a few days she died. The poet felt the first real 
pang of sorrow which he had ever experienced, and shortly after- 
wards he wrote to his father, ‘every day makes me more 
conscious of the loss I have suffered in Mary’s death; and when 
I think how gentle and affectionate and good she was, every 
moment of her life, even to the last, and that she will be no more 
with me in this world,—the sense of my bereavement is deep and 
unutterable.’ But he had work to do, and though his heart was 
sore, he did not falter, or give way to despair. From Rotterdam 
he went to Heidelberg, where he formed the acquaintance of 
Bryant and his family, and spent the winter and spring of 1836. 
Towards the end of June he journied to the Tyrol and 
Switzerland. In the latter country he met Miss Appleton, then 
in her nineteenth year, the lady who a few years later, became . 
his second wife. In December 1836, Mr. Longfellow assumed 
the duties of his chair at Harvard. The staff of the College was 
especially strong in distinguished men at that time: Josiah 
Quincy was President, and with him were associated Henry 
Ware, senior, John G. Palfrey, Joseph Story, Simon Greenleaf, 
Charles Sumner, Charles Beck, and C.C. Felton. Jared Sparks, 
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the historian, Francis Bowen, Benjamin Pierce, Prof. Hedge, 
Andrews, Norton and Washington Allston, poet and artist, lived 
in Cambridge then. Later came Hawthorne as a visitor and 
friend, and Lowell and the others followed. The North American 
Review was in the zenith of its fame, and most of these writers 
were among its more brilliant contributors. They formed a 
coterie, reviewed each others books, and earned the sharp 
criticism of Poe, whose bitter attacks on Longfellow and his 
friends are remembered yet. The society of Cambridge was 
very delightful, and the story of the poet’s life, passed amid such 
agreeable surroundings, is told in letters and extracts from his 
daily journal. His duties as Professor, after a time, grew irk- 
some, and there is frequent mention in his diary of the trials he 
underwent. Still, he held his post for eighteen years, and it was 
not until 1854 that he retired, and made room for Mr. Lowell, 
though as early as 1850 he wrote: ‘I seriously think of resigning 
my professorship. My time is so fully taken up that I have none 
left for writing. Then my eyes are suffering, and the years are 
precious. And if I wish to do anything in literature, it must be 
done now.’ Few men, he says later on, have written good poetry 
after fifty. But the poet himself exposed the fallacy of this 
conclusion, for he was past that age when he produced ‘ Miles 
Standish,’ ‘The Saga of King Olaf, ‘The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,’ ‘ The Translation of Dante,’ ‘Hanging of the Crane,’ and 
‘Keramos.’ In June, 1853, we find more complaints about the 
arduous character of his work, ‘ Six hours in the lecture-room 
like a Schoolmaster.’ ‘1 must retire,’ he says again; but he did 
not retire yet, and on April 19th, 1854, he wrote, ‘at 11 o’clock 
in number 6 University Hall, I delivered my last lecture—the 
last 1 shall ever deliver here or elsewhere.’ Six months after- 
wards, he received a letter from the President accepting his resig- 
nation, and the poet was at last free from his drudgery. 

In 1839, he published his romance, Hyperion, and the poems 
included in * Voices of the Night,’ and three years later there ap- 
appeared ‘ Ballads and other Poems,’ followed in 1843 by the 
‘Spanish Student,’ a drama cast in the Shakesperian mould, 
vigorous in conception and individuality, but incapable of repre- 
sentation on the stage. In this year, too, he married Frances 
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Elizabeth Appleton, daughter of Nathan Appleton of Boston. 
She was a woman of stately presence and cultivated intellect. 
Underwood, who met her often, describes her as the ‘ possessor of 
every grace of mind and person that could charm the heart of a 
poet.’ She is said to have been the original of ‘ Mary Ashburton’ 
in the story of Hyperion, and like that young lady she twice with- 
stood a siege to her heart before she yielded. Eighteen years of 
happiness blessed the union, and five children were born to them, 
but at the last, Mrs. Longfellow was the victim of a terrible tra- 
gedy, which well nigh crushed the heart out of the poet. The Jour- 
nal breaks off suddenly at the 8th of July, 1861, and ‘ the break,’ 
says the biographer, ‘ marked a break in his very life; an awful 
chasm that suddenly, and without the slightest warning, opened 
at his feet.’ The sad story is thus related : 


‘On the 9th of July his wife was sitting in the library with her two 
little girls engaged in sealing up some small packages of their curls, which 
she had just cut off. From a match fallen upon the floor her light summer 
dress caught fire ; the shock was too great, and she died the next morning. 
Three days later her burial took place at Mount Auburn. It was the 
anniversary of her marriage-day, and on her beautiful head, lovely and 
unmarred in death, some hand had placed a wreath of orange blossoms. 
Her husband was not there—confined to his chamber by the severe burns 
which he had himself received. These wounds healed with time ; time 
could only assuage, never heal, the deeper wounds that burned within. 
He bore his grief in silence ; only after months had passed could he speak 
of it, and then only in fewest words. To a visitor who expressed a hope 
that he might be enabled to ‘‘ bear his cross” with patience, he replied— 
‘* Bear the cross, yes; but what if one is stretched upon it?”’ 


From that dreadful moment the poet was never quite himself, 
and five years passed away ere he wrote verses of his own again. 
Eighteen years afterward, looking over an illustrated book of 
Western scenery, his attention was arrested by a picture of that 
mysterious mountain upon whose lonely, lofty breast the snow 
lies in long furrows that make a rude but wonderfully clear image 
of a vast cross. ‘ At night, as he looked upon the pictured coun- 
tenance that hung from his chamber wall, his thoughts framed 
themselves in the verses that follow. He put them away in his 
portfolio, where they were found after his death.’ These verses, 
never before published, bear the date July, 1879: 
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THE CROSS OF SNOW. 


In the long, sleepless watches of the night, 
A gentle face—the face of one long dead— 
Looks at me from the wall, where round its head 
The night-lamp casts a halo of pale light. 
Here in this room she died, and soul more white 
Never through martyrdom of fire was led 
To its repose ; nor can in books be read 
The legend of a life more benedight. 
There is a mountain in the distant West 
That, sun-defying, in its deep ravines 
Displays a cross of snow upon its side : 
Such is the cross I wear upon my breast 
These eighteen years, through all the changing scenes 
And seasons, changeless since the day she died. 


The letters and journals are especially rich in reminiscences, 
hints about the progress of the poet’s work, chit-chat about 
passing events, and pleasant accounts of literary men and women. 
The editor, for the most part, prints only agreeable ana. Where 
something unpleasant is to be said about any one, the name is 
withheld in nearly every instance. Longfellow’s nature was very 
lovable, and he disliked to give pain. When he said no, he 
always tried to say it as softly as he could. His brother 
appreciating this trait in his character, suppresses everything that 
might, in the slightest way, hurt the feelings of any one living. 
In the diary we have much concerning the poet’s books. These 
notes are delicious always. Of ‘Evangeline,’ we find this account 
by the editor. The story has been told before, but we may give 
it here: 

‘Mr. Hawthorne came one day to dine at Craigie House, bringing with 
him his friend, Mr. H. L. Conolly, who had been the rector of a church in 
South Boston. At dinner, Conolly said that he had been trying in vain 
to interest Hawthorne to write a story upon an incident which had been 
related to him by a parishioner of his, Mrs. Haliburton. It was the story 
of a young Acadian maiden, who at the dispersion of her people by the 
English troops had been separated from her betrothed lover ; they sought 
each other for years in their exile ; and at last they met in a hospital where 
the lover lay dying. Mr. Longfellow was touched by the story, especially 
by the constancy of its heroine, and said to his friend, if you really do not 
want this incident for a tale, let:me have it for a poem ; and Hawthorne 
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consented. Out of this grew Evangeline, whose heroine was at first called 
Gabrielle. For the history of the dispersion of the Acadians the poet read 
such books as were attainable ; Haliburton, for instance, with his quota- 
tions from the Abbé Raynal. Had he been writing a history he perhaps 
would have gone to Nova Scotia to consult unpublished archives. But as 
he was writing a poem, a tale of love and constancy, for which there was 
needed only a slight historical back ground, he took the authorities which 
were at hand. Later investigations and more recent publications have 
shown that the deportation had more justification than had been supposed ; 
that some, at least of the Acadians, so far from being innocent sufferers, 
had been troublesome subjects of Great Britain fomenting insubordination 
and giving help to the enemy. But if the expatriation was necessary, it 
was none the less cruel, and involved in suffering many who were innocent 
of wrong.’ 

In the journal is this entry, ‘7th December, 1845. I know 
not what name to give to—not my new baby, but my new poem. 
Shall it be ‘ Gabrielle,” or “Celestine,” or “ Evangeline?”’ 
Two years later, on the 15th of October, Longfellow wrote in his 
diary, ‘Evangeline published.’ He employed the English 
dactylic hexameter, because, as he told Barry Cornwall in his 
letter accompanying a presentation of the poem, ‘I could not 
write it as it is in any other; it would have changed its character 
entirely to have put it into a different measure.’ Conolly 
published Hawthorne’s review shortly after the work came out, in 
his newspaper, and the novelist sent a copy to Longfellow, who 
thus charmingly acknowledged the gift : 

‘I hope Mr. Conolly does not think I spoilt the tale he told, in any way 
of narrating it. I received his paper containing your notice of the bvok, 
and thank you both for such friendly service. Still more do I thank you 
for resigning to me that legend of Acady. This success I owe entirely to 
you for being willing to forego the pleasure of writing a prose tale which 


many people would have taken for poetry, that I might write a poem 
which mauy people take for prose.’ 


He cared very little for the critics, and what they said. He did 
not resent Poe’s attacks until long afterward, and then only 
slightly and without malice. Once he told William Winter that 
whenever he encountered anything unpleasant about. him in his 
newspaper, or in articles sent to lim marked and scored, he would 
look at a few lines, and then quietly throw the offensive thing 
into the fire, and it never troubled him again. Margaret Fuller’s 
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criticism, he characterized as a ‘bilious attack.’ He allowed 
himself to say no harsher words. 

The bores, the autograph hunters, and the idle people who stole 
precious hours from him, figure frequently in these volumes. He 
rarely refused to give his autograph, and sometimes he wrote out 
whole poems when asked. Letters poured into him by the hun- 
dred, asking all sorts of favours. From he receives a poem 
and a letter ‘demanding that I shall read and criticise it for him. 
I will not do any such thing, unless Congress pass a special law 
requiring it of me.’ The newspaper correspondents worried him 
too, and infested every nook and corner of his home, destroying 
all privacy, and proclaiming to the world the colour of your gloves 
and the style of your shoe-tie.’ A vendor of essences approached 
him in the twilight of an autumn evening and ‘ offered a great 
bargain ; namely that he would give me a dollar’s worth of his 
essences, and I should write for him a poetical epistle to Jenny 
Lind asking charity in his behalf. Stupid dolt! It took me 
some time to make him comprehend the indecency of his behaviour. 
Truly an ignoble Yankee is a very ignoble thing.’ 

Longfellow was no politician, though he took some interest 
always in the public affairs of his country. He was friendly to 
the cause of the Abolitionists, and Whittier pressed him in 1844 
to run for Congress as the candidate of the Liberty party. Of 
course, he refused. The German and French Revolutions, ‘the 
Mexican war, the anti-slavery crusade, and the Civil War in 
America, excited him very much. He took a warm personal in- 
terest in the fortunes of his friend, Charles Sumner. Webster’s 
‘abominable speech’ in 1850 provoked the sharp words, ‘is it 
possible, is this the Titan who hurled mountains at Hayne years 
ago. ‘Yet,’ he continues, ‘ what has there been in Webster’s life 
to lead us to think that he would take any high moral ground on 
slavery?’ Eliot’s vote for the Fugitive Slave Bill, he stigmatizes 
as ‘a dark disgrace to the city’ of Boston. The war of 1861 
found him sad indeed. To that bloody fray he sent one of his 
sons, who was wounded, but did not die. He inserts in the 
journal :— 


‘January 28.—Six States have left the union, led by South Carolina. 
President Buchanan is an antediluvian, an aprés moi le déluge President, who 
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does not care what happens, if he gets safely through his term. We owe the 
present state of things mainly tohim. He has sympathized with the disunionists. 
It is now too late to put the fire out. We must let it burn. 

February 15.—The dissolution of the Union goes slowly on. Behind it all I 
hear the low murmur of the slaves, like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, prophesy- 
ing woe, woe !’ 

In this gloomy fashion he goes on, saying now, ‘at the gate- 
way of the State-house two youths of twenty, with smooth, fair 
cheeks, stand sentry. Ah, woe, the day.” And again ‘The 
burden seems too great for me to bear.’ 

Longfellow was genial always. He shrank from publicity and 
notoriety, and often would not go to places where speeches were 
to be made, lest he should be called on to speak. The society of 
sympathetic souls, his intimates, always filled him with happiness. 
The German poets impressed him strongly and coloured his 
literary tastes. His enthusiasm for Jean Paul, and Goethe, and 
Heine, was as unbounded as Carlyle’s. The poetry of Spain 
and of Italy too, was his delight, Lope, Calderon and Dante 
being favourites of his from a very early time. Bishop Tegnér, 
he declared, was the only great poet that Sweden possessed, and 
his heroic poem of Frithiofs Saga drew from him unqualified 
praise. Of living English poets, Tennyson and Browning 
impressed him most, and he read their work, as published, with 
zest and pleasure. In these volumes we have many glimpses of 
literary men and women with whom Longfellow formed friend- 
ships, though the editor must have curtailed the list. Bryant, as 
we have said, he met at Heidelberg in 1835, but though letters 
occasionally passed between the two poets, they did not not see 
each other often. Hawthorne was a classmate, but his real 
intimacy with Longfellow did not begin until 1837, when Twice 
Told Tales was sent to the poet with the author’s compliments. 
The book was promptly reviewed by Longfellow in the North 
American Review, and from that time until the romancer’s death, 
the friendship of poet and novelist remained unbroken and leal. 
Their correspondence is quite among the best things in the book. 
Many bright letters are published. Hawthorne seems to have 
opened his heart to his friend, and whether despondent or happy, 
he told him all. ‘As to my literary efforts,’ he writes gloomily 
on one occasion, ‘I do not think much of them: neither is it 
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worth while to be ashamed of them. They would have been 
better, I trust, if written under more favourable circumstances. 
If my writings had made any decided impression, I should 
probably have been stimulated to greater exertions. But there 
has been no warmth of approbation, so that I have always written 
with benumbed fingers. I have another great difficulty in the 
lack of materials, for I have seen so little of the world that I 
have nothing but thin air to concoct my stories of ; and it is not 
easy to give a life-like semblance to such shadowy stuff’ But 
Hawthorne often talked in this strain of his literary performances. 
He was always in doubt, always fearful of their success, and he 
never quite understood his own power and genius. Longfellow’s 
friendly notice in the Review sent him into ecstasies, and he 
wrote to the poet :—‘ Whether or no, the public will agree with 
the praise which you bestowed on me, there are at least five 
persons who think you the most sagacious critic on earth, viz., 
my mother and two sisters, my old maiden aunt, and finally—the 
sturdiest believer of the whole—my own self. If I doubt the 
sincerity of any of my critics, it shall be those who censure me. 
Hard would be the lot of the poor scribbler if he may not have 
this privilege” The Scarlet Letter, Longfellow pronounced ‘a 
most tragic tragedy,’ The House of Seven Gables, he called ‘a 
weird wild book, like all he writes, with passages and pages of 
extremest beauty, and of the Marble Faun, published in 
England by the title of Transformation, he wrote ‘a wonderful 
book; but with the dull pain that runs through all Hawthorne’s 
writings.’ 

Longfellow’s intimacy with Emerson was thoroughly sweet. 
There is much about the latter in the Journals and Letters. In 
the entry March 8, 1838, we note these words about the Concord 
Seer’s lecturing on the Affections, ‘He mistakes his power some- 
what, and at times speaks in oracles, darkly. He is vastly more 
of a poet than a philosopher. He has a brilliant mind, and 
developes, and expands an idea very beautifully, and with 
abundant similitudes and illustrations. Jeremiah Mason said a 
sharp thing the other day when asked whether he could under- 
stand Mr. Emerson. His answer was: “No, I can’t; but my 
daughters can !’” 
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Longfellow thought Emerson one of the finest lecturers he had 
ever heard, ‘with magnificent passages of true prose-poetry. 
But it is all dreamery after all” Eight years afterwards he went 
to hear the lecture on Goethe, which he thought ‘ very good, but 
not so pre-eminent as some of his discourses. There is a great 
charm about him—the Chrysostom and Sir Thomas Browne of 
the day.’ Emerson took tea with him ten days after these words 
were written, and this is what is recorded in the journal :—‘ He 
was rather shy in his manner, but pleasant and friendly. We 
all drove down to hear him lecture on Napoleon. Very good and 
well spoken. We like Emerson—his beautiful voice, deep 
thought, and mild melody of language.’ Of the lecture on In- 
spiration, Longfellow says, under date January, 1849 : 


‘ Another of Emerson’s wonderful lectures. The subject ‘‘ Inspiration,” 
the lecture itself an illustration of the theme. Emerson is like a beautiful 
portico in a lovely scene of nature. We stand expectant, waiting for the 
high priest to come forth, and lo, there comes a gentle wind from the 
portal, swelling and subsiding, and the blossoms and the vine leaves shake, 
and far away down the green fields the grasses bend and wave, and we ask 
when will the high priest come forth and reveal to us the truth? And the 
disciples say, ‘‘ he is already gone forth, and is yonder in the meadows.” 
‘‘ And the truth he was to reveal?” ‘‘It is nature : nothing more.”’ 


Emerson’s poems are thus noticed in the diary, December 26, 
1846: 


‘Received from Emerson a copy of his poems. F. read it to me all the 
evening and until late at night. It gave us the keenest pleasure, for though 
many of the pieces present themselves sphinx-like, and “ struggling to get 
free their hinder parts” they offer a very bold front, and challenge your 
answer. Throughout the volume, through the golden mist and sublimation 
of fancy gleam bright veins of purest poetry like rivers running through 
meadows. Truly a rare volume, with many exquisite poems in it, among 
which I should single out ‘“‘ Monadnoc,” “‘ Threnody,” the Humble Bee,” 
as containing much of the quintessence of poetry.’ 


There are four interesting letters from the philosopher to the 
poet, all of them in a highly complimentary vein and excessively 
literary in form. ‘Kavenagh’ pleased Emerson exceedingly, 
though the temperate conclusion caused him a little dis- 
appointment, Of Hiawatha he writes more fully, saying: 
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‘I have always one foremost satisfaction in reading your books—that I’m safe. 
I am in variously skilful hands, but first of all they are safe hands, However, 
I find this Indian poem very wholesome ; sweet and wholesome as maize ; very 
proper and pertinent for us to read, and showing a kind of manly sense of duty 
in the poet to write. The dangers of the Indians are that they are really savage, 
have poor, small, sterile heads, no thoughts ; and you must deal very roundly 
with them, and find them in brains. And I blamed your tenderness now and 
then as I read in accepting a legend or a song when they had so little to give. 
I should hold you to your creative functions on such occasions. But the costume 
and machinery on the whole is sweet and melancholy, and agrees with the 
American landscape. And you have the distinction of opening your own road. 
You may welbcall it an Indian Edda. My boy finds it like the story of Thor. 
I found in the last cantos a pure gleam or two of blue sky, and learn thence to 
tax the rest of the poem as too abstemious.’ 


‘Hiawatha’ was severely criticised by the reviewers, some of 
them dealing with the work in a ‘fierce and furious’ fashion 
which reminded the author of the days when ‘ Hyperion’ first 
appeared. But Bancroft, Prescott, Bayard Taylor, Hawthorne, 
Fields, and many other literary men praised it, and their generous 
words seemed to solace the poet. 

Whittier does not appear in the book often, though he is 
mentioned in kindly terms whenever referred to. Longfellow’s 
poems on slavery won his heart, and as before stated, he tried to 
induce him to enter politics on behalf of the cause they both 
supported. But ‘partisan warfare, wrote Longfellow in response 
to the appeal, ‘ becomes too violent, too vindictive for my taste, and 
I should be found but a weak and unworthy champion in public 
debate.’ A pleasant paragraph in the journal on Dec. 4, 1857, 
says ‘met Whittier at the publisher's. He grows milder and 
mellower as does his poetry.’ Lowell was Longfellow’s near 
neighbour in Cambridge, his successor at Harvard, and life-long 
friend. The references to him, which we find in the diary are 
scant and tantalizingly brief. When Longfellow was engaged in 
the final revision of his translation of Dante, Prof. Lowell’s 
services were constantly in requisition. The Dante Club, com- 
posed of Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton, then Professor of the 
History of Art at Harvard, and Mr. Longfellow used to meet 
once a week at Craigie House. A canto would be read from the 
proof sheet. ‘ We paused,’ says Norton, ‘over every doubtful 
passage, discussed the various readings, considered the true 
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meaning of obscure words and phrases, sought for the most exact 
equivalent of Dante’s expression, objected, criticised, praised with 
a freedom that was made perfect by Mr. Longfellow’s absolute 
sweetness, simplicity and modesty; and by the entire confidence 
which existed between us.’ Longfellow performed his task—a 
real labour of love, with perfect sympathy. While at work, he 
wrote to a friend, ‘how different from the gogsip is the divine 
Dante with which I begin the morning. It is the first thing I 
do—the morning prayer, the keynote of the day.’ 

James T. Fields, the poet’s publisher and friend, is frequently 
alluded to, and charming letters appear at intervals, Fields 
was a delightful man, genial in disposition and as full of tender- 
ness as a woman, generous to a fault in all his dealings with 
authors, and admirable in every relation of life. When he died 
in 1881, Longfellow wrote in his memory, ‘ Auf Wiedersehen ’— 
till we meet again. We see something of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in these volumes, but the editor might easily have given us 
more of the gentle ‘ Autocrat.’ Many letters passed between the 
poets, and books were often exchanged between them. Of 
Tennyson too, we find very little. Longfellow spent two days 
with the Laureate at his home in the Isle of Wight, but of his 
impressions he says nothing. ‘Enid’ and ‘Guinevere’ he admired ° 
greatly, and thought the former superior to the latter. The 
‘Princess,’ he read with satisfaction ; the ‘ Idylls,’ he ‘ devoured.’ 

Longfellow managed to see a good deal of Thackeray when 
the satirist visited America on his lecturing tour in 1852-3, 
though he seems to have become more friendly with Dickens, 
and Clough he ‘liked exceedingly.’ Lowell gave a supper to 
Thackeray on the 5th of January, 1853, the guests invited to 
meet him being Felton, Clough, Dana, Dr. Parsons, Fields, 
Edmund Quincey, Estes Howe, and Longfellow. They sat 
down at ten, and did not leave the table till one. ‘Very gay, 
with stories and jokes,’ is the comment. 

* Will you take some port?’ said Lowell to Thackeray. 
‘I dare drink anything that becomes a man.’ 


‘ It will be a long while before that becomes a man.’ 
* Oh no,’ cried Felton, ‘ i¢ is fast turning into one.’ 


The journal continues, ‘As we were going away, Thackeray 
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said, “ We have stayed too long.” “I should say,” replied the 
host, “one long and too short,—a dactylic supper.”’ There is 
much pleasant matter about Dickens, whom the poet found 
always congenial. As early as 1842, he described him 
to his father as ‘a glorious fellow,’ ‘a gay, free, and easy 
character; with a fine bright face, blue eyes, and long dark 
hair’ Their friendship lasted nearly thirty years, and many 
letters were exchanged. In those printed here, there are some 
interesting allusions to Dickens’ American books, the Notes 
which created such a storm, and Martin Chuzzlewit. Landor 
gave Longfellow a dinner, but the latter thought his host ‘a 
rather ferocious critic.’ Thomas Campbell, whom he met at 
Samuel Rogers’, disappointed him, so far as his outward man 
was concerned. ‘He is small and shrunken, frost-nipped by 
unkindly age, and wears a foxy wig. But I liked his inward 
man exceedingly. He is simple, frank, cordial, and withal 
very sociable.’ Freiligrath figures often in the Life, and the 
letters to and from him are deeply interesting and bright. 
Jules Janin, Longfellow visited in 1842, at Paris. The famous 
critic asked him to dine, and he found him dressed in a green 
coat and light trousers. ‘At dinner, we had his wife, a 
pretty woman, and her mother, and a silent lawyer, whose 
name I did not hear, not being introduced. After dinner 
we had whist, and I came away after a three hour's 
visit. Janin is a merry, nonchalant, easy person ; evidently 
having nu sympathies, yet very happy in his own little world. 
He dislikes the society of literary men; says he never sees 
them, and never wants to seethem. While we were at dinner 
an author of dramatic pieces was shown in. Janin received 
him quite cavalierly, did not ask him to take a glass of wine, 
nor to sit down, which he did without being asked.’ 

Of course there are many allusions to Charles Sumner, 
George S. Hillard, Motley, Sam Ward, George W. Greene, and 
Prof. Ticknor, and the journals are full of brief references to 
the men, women and books of Longfellow’s time. 

Many of the better known poems have a history, and the 
editor explains the conditions under which some of them were 
written, These details are often curious, and seldom uninter- 
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esting. Under date March 15, 1838, we read, ‘I always stop 
on the bridge; tide waters are beautiful. From the ocean up 
into the land they go like messengers to ask why the tribute 
has not been paid. The brooks and rivers answer that there 
has been little harvest of snow and rain this year.’ On Oct. 18, 
same year, we find, ‘ This is a glorious autumn day. The coat 
of arms of the dying year hangs on the forest wall—as the hatch- 
ment on the walls of a nobleman’s house in England, when he 
dies.’ ‘The ‘ Psalm of Life,’ which was constructed on German 
models, was composed ‘ one bright summer morning hastily, upon 
the blank portion of a note of invitation.’ The poet’s heart was 
full, and he kept the poem by him for some months, before he 
gave it to the world. It was a voice from his very soul, and 
he could not send it out then, for his own heart was bleeding 
over a private grief. The Psalm produced a marked impres- 
sion on the popular mind. Sumner knew of a class-mate who 
was saved from suicide by reading it. As late as the time of 
the Franco-German war, General Meredith Read relates this 
incident : 

‘In the midst of the siege of Paris, a venerable man presented himself to me, 
bowed with griei. He said, ‘‘I am Monsieur R. Procureur-General of the Cour 
de Cassation. I have just learned that my son has been arrested by the German 
authorities at Versailles on an entirely unfounded charge. He is to be sent to a 
German fortress, and may be condemned to death. I am here alone and helpless. 
I feel that my mind will give way if I cannot find occupation ; can you tell me 
of some English book which I can translate into French?” I promised to do so 
and he left me. Within an hour or two, however, I received a line from him 
saying that he had found what he required. A few days afterwards he came 
again to see me; but now erect, his face bright with hope, his voice clear and 
strong. He said, ‘‘I have been translating Longfellow’s Psalm of Life, and I 
am a new man; I feel that my mind is saved, and that faith and hope have taken 
the place of despair. I owe it all to Longfellow !’ 

The ‘ Beleaguered City’ was suggested to the poet by a vol- 
ume of Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, which he had found in his friend 
Ward’s library. He opened it at one of the notes recalling the 
tradition about the city of Prague: ‘similar to this was the 
“Nacht Lager,” a midnight camp, which seemed nightly to be- 
leaguer the walls of Prague, but which disappeared on the re- 
cital of certain magical words.’ The‘ Wreck of the Hesperus’ 
was written in 1839 : ‘ News of shipwrecks horrible on the coast. 
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Twenty bodies washed ashore near Gloucester. One lashed to 
a piece of the wreck. There is a reef called Norman’s Woe 
where many of these took place, among others, the schooner 
Hesperus. I must write a ballad upon this. And he did. As 
the poet sat musing, and smoking his pipe, about midnight, the 
wreck of the Hesperus came sailing into his mind. He jotted 
down some lines, then went to bed, but he could not sleep. 
He got up and wrote the ringing verses, the clock striking 
three when his task was done. The ‘Skeleton in Armour’ ap- 
peared in 1849.. The vision encountered him as he was riding 
along the beach at New Port, on a summer’s afternoon. A 
short time before a skeleton had been dug up at Fall 
River, clad in broken and corroded armour. It made a pro- 
found impression on the poet, who connected the skeleton 
with the round tower, usually known to the people living 
in the vicinity as the old wind mill. These materials formed 
the theme of his ballad. ‘Excelsior’ owes its origin to 
accident. The poet happened to see the word on a torn piece of 
newspaper, one autumn night in 1841. It at once once fired his 
imagination, and there sprang up in his mind ‘the picture of a 
youth scaling the Alpine Pass, bearing in his hand—surely not 
the broad trailing banner with which the ‘illustrators’ have fur- 
nished him, but rather some slender pennant affixed to his alpen- 
stock, sufficient to bear his chosen motto. This, the poet, made a 
symbol of the aspiration and sacrifice of a nobly ideal soul, whose 
words and aim are ‘an unknown tongue’ to the multitude; and 
who, refusing to listen to the cautions of experience or prudence, 
or to the pleadings of home affections, of woman’s love, or of formal 
religion, presses on to a higher goal. That goal he does not per- 
fectly attain in this life, but in dying still presses on to a higher 
beyond. The Latinity of the motto was questioned by some of 
the poet’s friends at the time, and afterwards by critics, who 
thought it should be either excelsius or ad excelsiora. He at first 
thought excelsior justified by good Latin usage, but finding that 
this was not really the case, he explained it more satisfactorily as 
part of the phrase ‘ Scopus meus excelsior est’—my goal is higher. 
In truth he was not responsible for the borrowed Latin; and 
evidently the word excelsior was the word the poem needed, He 
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wrote the lines on a slip of paper, which happened to be the back 
of a letter received that day from Charles Sumner. The ‘Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’ begun 12th November 1845, was based on 
the remarkable sermon preached by Jacques Bridaine, the French 
missionary at St. Sulpice in Paris, in 1754. Eternity was com- 
pared to the pendulum of a clock, which ceaselessly murmured 
‘ Toujours, jamais, jamais toujours. The charming lyric, — 
quite in Longfellow’s best vein,—* The Arrow and the Song,’ 
came to him as he stood with his back to the fire, one day before 
church time. Asked to write an ode on the introduction of 
Cochituate water into Boston, he declined, but made the follow- 
ing entry into his journal : 

Cochituate water, it is said, 

Tho’ introduced in pipes of lead 

Will not prove deleterious ; 
But if the stream of Helicon 


Thro’ leaden pipes be made to run, 
The effect is very serious, 


The poet’s last visit to Europe was made in 1868-9. He visited 
the lovely English lakes in that sweetest of all months, June, then 
went to Cambridge as the guest of the master of Gonville and 
Caius College, and on the 16th he was publicly admitted to the 
honorary degree of LL.D. Arriving in London on the 26th of 
June, he was soon the recipient of a flood of hospitality; calls, 
cards, invitations, letters of welcome flowed in on him. He break- 
fasted with Mr. Gladstone, Sir Henry Holland, the Duke of 
Argyll; lunched with Lord John Russell at Richmond, dined 
with various hosts, received midnight calls from Bulwer and 
Aubrey de Vere. Through Lady Augusta Stanley came an in- 
vitation that the Queen would be sorry to have Mr. Longfellow 
pass through England without her meeting him, and a day was 
named for his visit to Windsor. The Queen received him cordially, 
and without ceremony in one of the galleries of the court. He 
also called by request, on the Prince of Wales. Many distinguished 
men entertained him, and his visit became a real ovation. After 
a brief tour through Europe, he returned to London, then a day 
at Oxford where he received the degree of D.C.L., followed by a 
journey through Devonshire, and then to Edinburgh, the Scottish 
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lakes, and the Burns region,—the whole tour occupying eighteen 
months, 

After Mr. Longfellow’s return home, his journals grew briefer, 
and his letters shrank more and more into notes. The editor 
gives very few of these after 1870, and the concluding pages of 
the Life treat of men and circumstances in the briefest fashion. 
Some of the more notable visitors of the poet are named, but 
little of interest seems to have been connected with their visit, 
though among the number were Thomas Hughes, Anthony 
Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Charles Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord 
and Lady Dufferin, Lords Houghton and Ronald Gower, the 
Duke of Argyll and Salvinii The Emperor of Brazil, Dom 
Pedro, dined at Craigie House, and named the guests he wanted 
to meet. They were Agassiz, Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell. 
Ole Bull, at the close of 1879, came from Norway, to spend the 
winter at Mr. Lowell’s house, and often delighted Longfellow 
with his music. Other visitors he had, many of them bores, who 
robbed him of his precious hours, and plagued him for auto- 
graphs. 

In January, 1870, he began a second series of the ‘ Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.’ In May he prepared a supplement to the Poets 
and Poetry of Europe, making for it several new translations of 
his own. In November, same year, he is writing the ‘ Divine 
Tragedy,’ the long-contemplated, long-postponed first part of the 
Christus Trilogy. This caused him many doubts and hesitations, 
but it was published in December, 1871. Immediately after this 
he began the drama ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ a tragic subject, ‘ but it 
has unity and a catastrophe to end with.’ ‘Twenty years before, 
he had noted it as a possible subject. In eleven days the work 
was completed. In the early part of 1872 he was engaged in 
preparing notes for the ‘Michael Angelo.’ The drama was 
finished in its first form in sixteen days, but he kept it by him, as 
was his habit, for additions and changes, and it was not given to 
the world until after his death, ten years from the time that he 
had begun it. ‘Three Books of Song,’ and ‘ Aftermath,’ ap- 
peared in 1872-3. On the 4th of January, he read to Mr. 
Fields ‘The Hanging of the Crane’—a delightful picture of 
simple domestic life, The proprietor of a New York story paper 
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paid him three thousand dellars for the right to print it in his 
journal ; and later, it appeared in a volume illustrated by Mary 
Halloch (Foote). In the autumn of the next year, the ‘Masque 
of Pandora’ followed, containing the important poem of ‘ Morituri 
Salutamus.’ ‘Keramos,—a poem on a potter’s wheel—was first 
published in Harper's Magazine, the publishers paying one 
thousand dollars for it, and subsequently it appeared in a volume 
(1878). 

The biographer mentions an incident in connection with 
Longfellow’s poem on Burns, written in 1880, which may 
amuse the reader. After the lines were published, two letters 
reached the poet from Scotland, on the same day. One grate- 
fully thanked him for his ‘ wonderful verses, which will touch 
the heart of every true Scotsman.’ The other warned him 
that his poem was ‘an effort to hold fellowship and friendly 
intercourse with one in the place of eternal woe.’ The ground 
of this extraordinary statement, says Samuel Longfellow, being 
a rather questionable story that Burns, when on his death-bed, 
having been urged ‘to express his trust in Christ,’ had replied, 
‘In a hundred years men will be worshipping me.’ ‘This pro- 
phecy,’ adds the Scottish correspondent, ‘is being fulfilled in 
many quarters. Your poem is an instance of it.’ ‘Ultima 
Thule,’ published in 1880, was the last volume issued under 
the poet’s eye. Of the verses in this book, writes Mr. Lowell, 
‘never was your hand firmer.’ 

But towards the close of 1881, intimate friends of the poet 
noticed that he was in failing health, though few thought that 
the end was near. At Christmas, he was well enough to go to 
Boston, and the day after he wrote a sonnet addressed to his 
books, in which he compares himself, as he looked at them on 
his study walls, to an old knight looking at the arms which he 
can no longer wield :— 


‘So I behold those books upon their shelf, — 
My ornaments and arms of other days, 
Not wholly useless, though no longer used ; 
For they remind me of my other self, 
Younger and stronger, and the pleasant ways 
™ which I walked, now clouded and confused. ’ 
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On his 75th birthday he looked cheerful, and appeared to be 
feeling well. A few days afterwards, on the 18th of March, 
however, he grew seriously ill, and suffered severely from 
peritonitis, the immediate cause of which was a chill. On the 
24th inst. he sank quietly in death, closing a beautiful life, 
which was full of sweetness, flower, and fruit. 

GEORGE STEWART, JUN. 








Art. VIIL—THE GENERAL ELECTION—AND AFTER. 


NE thing, and one thing only, may with safety be said of 
the great political contest the din of which is subsiding, 
as these pages are being penned. It is the first battle all 
along the line on the question of Home Rule, but it will not be 
the last. Mr. Gladstone has not won the battle for the 
standard he raised; neither has Lord Salisbury won 
it in such a decisive manner as to guarantee the certainty 
of his having Parliament emphatically with him in trying 
his experiment of twenty years’ ‘resolute government’ in 
Ireland. A long and bitter controversy has been raised as 
to the meaning of this phrase, but its author has not 
obtained such a majority as will enable him for any 
length of time to give effect to any meaning of it in legisla- 
tion. If Lord Salisbury forms a new Government, he 
will have to depend, at least to some extent, for its main- 
tenance in power, on Lord Hartington and the solid battalion 
of Liberal Unionists that has ranged itself behind him and Mr. 
Chamberlain. Should this ‘resolute government’ prove to be 
—as Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley insist that it must prove to 
be—coercion in one or other of its more drastic forms, Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, who are agreed in wishing 
to try in Ireland National-Local Self-Government of a more or 
less comprehensive character and on a more or less extensive 
scale, would oppose it, unless disorder or rebellion in Ireland 
could be alleged with truth in justification of it. 
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Now, even a Democrat, who is willing to look the facts of 
history in the face, must confess that ‘resolute government’ if 
autocratically administered, is quite capable of bringing about 
at least the appearance of peace in any country in which it is 
tried. The Pax Romana of the ancient world, so long as it was 
based not only on force and the supremacy of race, but on 
justice as between man and man was a most important fact, 
and it is at least allowable to maintain that it was a blessing. 
The Pax Britannica in India, since it too has been based on 
justice as well as on the Imperial power of this country, is 
confessed even by Hindoos who are champions of Home Rule, 
to be superior to the regime of their native princes. Whether 
Frederick the Great had a right to Silesia, its inhabitants were 
in the first instance bitterly opposed to being incorporated 
with the Prussian monarchy. But Frederick administered the 
strictest justice at the sword’s point in Silesia, and the Silesians 
soon forgot their nationalism, if not their nationality. The 
one English conquest of Scotland that was even for a time 
acquiesced in by the conquered people was Cromwell’s; and 
Cromwell proved victorious less by the strength of his in- 
vincible Ironsides than by the system of pure and impartial 
justice which he substituted for the corruption of the Scotch 
courts, and by his having had the wisdom to establish free trade 
between England and Scotland, and thus to add to the material 
happiness of the people of the smaller country. The honest 
adoption by England and Scotland towards Ireland of a policy 
of ‘Manacles and Manitoba’ or the honest treatment of the 
Irish as ‘ Hottentots’ is quite conceivable as a substitute for 
the establishment of a Statutory Parliament in Dublin, and it 
is quite conceivable also that such a policy might lead to the 
_ firm establishment of order, and might be accompanied with the 
administration of equal-handed justice. But, to carry out such 
a policy with only reasonable prospect of success, Lord Salis- 
bury would require to have had given to him by the consti- 
tuencies a ‘one-man power, with which any authority attributed 
to, much less exercised by, Mr. Gladstone, is altogether in- 
significant, The constituencies may give him such a mandate 
some day; but they have not done it now. Confronting Mr. 
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Gladstone, with, roughly speaking, Scotland, Ireland, Wales 
and the North of England at his back, and restrained by Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, and their followers, Lord 
Salisbury can hardly venture to try any Cromwellian or 
Bismarckian ‘thorough’ in Ireland at present. A fresh 
appeal to the country will have to be made before he can 
count upon even a fourth of the twenty years which he requires 
to set Irish affairs in order. 

There is another and still more important reason why the 
General Election, which has just come to a close, should be 
regarded as a preliminary engagement and not a decisive 
battle, as the beginning not as the end. That is the extra- 
ordinary number of abstentions which have characterised the 
contest all over the country. The General Election, which 
Mr. Gladstone not unnaturally decided upon after the defeat of 
his Home Rule Biil on the second reading was, it is true, 
exceptionally hurried. But the issue, which was before 
the country, had caused great excitement before the announce- 
ment of the dissolution, and no effort was spared by Mr. 
Gladstone and his chief lieutenants on the one hand, and by 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Sir Henry 
James, and their friends on the other, to bring that excitement 
up to the fever pitch, in the limited but yet sufficient time at 
their disposal. It is universally allowed that the late Election 
was a much less humdrum affair than its predecessor of 
November and December, 1885. The electors who voted either 
on the one side or on the other, were much more enthusiastic 
and earnest, than the electors who went to the polls in the end 
of last year. Yet they were singularly fewer in number. Nor 
can this circumstance be adequately explained by the various 
excuses alleged on such occasions, and which may be summed 
up in the familiar phrase ‘an imperfect register.’ A careful 
calculation has shown that all over the kingdom, between a 
fourth and a fifth of the electors in constituencies in which 
contests have taken place, have fefrained from exercising their 
privileges. The high water mark of personal callousness to 
political issues at a General Election, is commonly regarded as 
amounting to between one-fifth and one-sixth of ‘ abstentions.’ 
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The difference, therefore, between the fraction which represents 
the abstentions at the late Election, and the fraction which 
represents abstentions on ordinary occasions, has to be 
accounted for. The most natural explanation is in this, as in 
most cases, the most reasonable one. Electors refrained from 
going to the poll, because they had not made up their minds 
on the subject of Home Rule. The democracy of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, but especially of England, was in- 
different at the General Election of 1885 as regards the Irish 
question, and it has not been sufficiently educated between 
then and the election of July 1886, to give forth a certain 
sound. It is this difference between the two fractions al- 
ready mentioned, this educable remnant of the electorate, 
that will have the final settlement of the Irish question in its 
hands. Between the present General Election and the next, 
unless unforeseen circumstances precipitate another contest in 
the course of a few months, the educable remnant will be 
educated ; and then the electorate of the country will speak 
emphatically and finally. 

It is permissible, therefore, to indulge in a little conditional 
prophecy in regard to the more immediate future of the Irish 
question. Speaking generally and bearing in mind abstentions 
and the educable remnant of the electorate, it may be said that 
the democracies of Scotland, Wales, and I[reland—in other 
words ‘the classes’ and ‘the masses’ taken together—have 
declared for ‘the principle’ and ‘the policy’ of Home Rule, in 
the shape of the establishment of a statutory but subordinate 
Irish Parliament in Dublin, while the democracy of England 
has declared against it. Home Rule has become a leading 
principle with a considerable section, to say the least, of the 
Liberal party. It has been accepted by that section with 
enthusiasm, as an application of the general principle 
that the decisions of nationalities or majorities, if expressed 
at the polls are to be accepted unhesitatingly and un- 
grudgingly as final on the questions in which these 
nationalities or majorities are interested. Home Rule, 
therefore, will live as a principle held by an important 
body of Scotch, Welsh, Irish, and (in a less degree) English 
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politicians. Although Mr. Gladstone may die before it is tried 
in Ireland as an experiment in practical politics, he has lived 
long enough to establish it as a solution of the Irish problem 
that recommends itself to a large number of other than Irish 
minds. He and his supporters have this advantage over their 
opponents, that they are united on a positive plan, for the 
settlement of the Irish question, while Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists are, to all intents and purposes, united only 
on a negative plan—that of refusing to grant what Mr. Parnell, 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, demands. It is the case, no 
doubt, that Lord Salisbury, Lord Hartington, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, the leaders of the Parliamentary sections opposed 
to Home Rule, are all in favour of some comprehensive scheme 
of local self-government for the Three Kingdoms, but they 
have not made any public announcement of agreement on the 
principles, much less the details, of the scheme. On the 
contrary, Mr. Goschen, who has been acknowledged by Mr. 
Gladstone himself to be the back-bone or Guliath of the move- 
ment opposed to Home Rule, has in the past expressed himself 
as absolutely opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for 
national councils as to Mr. Parnell’s demand for a Parliament. 

The chances are, however, that some Local Government 
Bill for Ireland, if not forthe Three Kingdoms, will be brought 
forward by Lord Salisbury, should Mr. Gladstone, as a conse- 
quence of the decision ot the constituencies, make way for the 
Conservative leader before the new Parliament meets. It will 
receive the support of Lord Hartington and, to a less cordial 
extent, of Mr. Chamberlain. It will be accepted, without 
enthusiasm, by the followers of Mr. Gladstone. The Irish 
Nationalists will, it is not improbable, oppose it. But it is also 
possible that they may accept it with derisive contempt, and 
endeavour, as they have threatened before now, to manipulate 
whatever local government the Conservative party may give 
them so as to further their special ends. But the proposal may 
be passed by Parliament in spite of the Irish members. Its 
passing will probably be a signal for the break-up of the 
temporary alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal 
Unionists. The bulk at least of the latter will naturally 
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find themselves more in sympathy with their old friends than 
with their natural opponents in respect of non-Irish questions, 
and may be expected to coalesce with them in giving 
a Liberal tendency to such legislation as may be proposed, 
or in offering resistance to any Conservative tendency that 
may disclose itself. There cannot fail to be party chaos. Lord 
Hartington may succeed Lord Salisbury as Premier, or a coali- 
tion Government may be tried—if, indeed, it is not tried now 
—Lord Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill working 
together for a time and for some special purposes with Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Goschen. But whatever happen in the 
transition period into which the country is now entering, it will 
not be fruitful of progressive legislation, and it will be fruitful 
of discontent. It is at least possible that the Irish leader and 
his Parliamentary followers will endeavour to counsel their 
constituents to be moderate in language and forbearing in 
action, as the best means of maintaining their alliance with 
the Gladstonian section of the new Parliament, and, which is 
much more important, of securing the support, in some future 
struggle, of the English, Scotch, and Welsh democracies repre- 
sented by that section. But it is quite certain that there will be 
distress of one kind or another on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. It is equally certain that any, even the mildest, 
attempt at ‘coercion’ will be resented, not in Ireland and by 
the Irish members only, but by the other Home Rulers in 
Parliament, and it will therefore not be so easy to enforce it as 
in former times. When one looks back on the dreary history 
of Ireland in the past, one is tempted to predict that as it was 
in the end of the eighteenth century, so it will be in the end of 
the nineteenth, that the refusal of the claims of the people of 
Ireland will be followed by an armed rebellion—with the 
added horrors of a dynamite war against public buildings and 
public personages. 

It is possible that such things may be, but it is so far well 
that the alliance between the Irish followers of Mr. Parnell and 
the followers of Mr. Gladstone throughout the three kingdoms 
tends to deprive them of their formidable character if not to 
prevent them altogether. Mr. Parnell has nothing to gain and 
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may lose a great deal by abandoning constitutional for violent 
methods of attaining the legislative independence of Ireland. 
He is morally certain, therefore, to enjoin self-control on his 
followers, and to discourage any thing like an appeal to force, 
which he knows, and has indeed frankly admitted, must end in 
failure. An Irish rebellion without the encouragement of the 
Nationalist party would be the veriest cabbage-garden affair. 
It is not altogether out of the question that a dynamite war may 
be attempted by Irish-American desperadoes and with the aid of 
an Irish-American fund, for it requires very few of the one, and 
very little of the other to carry it on. But it is absolutely 
certain that by no section of politicians will such a war be 
more vehemently denounced than by Mr. Parnell and his 
followers, whose cause it is more calculated to injure than any 
other. 

There is no saying, of course, what the future may have in 
store, or what effect such a quite possible event as a great 
European war, may have on our domestic politics. But it is 
utterly preposterous to imagine that the Home Rule question, 
now that it has been raised, can be sent to sleep. Nine-tenths 
of the Irish members have been sent tc Parliament to keep it 
alive; four-fifths of the Scotch and Welsh members have 
been sent to Parliament to help their Irish colleagues in 
this enterprise. Whether Mr. Gladstone disappears from the 
scene or not during the life-time of the next Parliament, 
whether that Parliament be long or short, violent or peaceful, 
the Irish question will continue to occupy the most prominent 
place in popular attention, and no attempt to overlay it 
with other and minor legislation, or even with foreign 
politics, will succeed. On the contrary, it will become more 
and more and not less and less the centre of political con- 
troversy, and in the country not less than in Parliament. 
When the next General Election takes place, and whether the 
new Parliament has a short life or lasts the normal five or 
six years, the educable remnant of electors, who abstained 
from recording their votes at the polls within the past few 
weeks because they had not made up their minds, will declare 
itself in one way or another, and its decision will be final. 
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The present writer is of opinion that this final decision will 
be on the side of Home Rule—such Home Rule, that is to say, 
as has been defined and conditioned by Mr. Gladstone, and 
accepted by Mr. Parnell. Of the many reasons that could be 
assigned for such a belief two will suffice, the one general and 
the other special or local. In the first place, the Home Rule 
plan for solving the Irish difficulty is not so much the only one 
that, in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase, ‘holds the field,’ as the only one 
that has been proposed, and has received any support, which 
is in furtherance of those Liberal and democratic principles, 
whose victory may be slow of coming, but are nevertheless 
certain to come. It does not follow that there is from the 
democratic standpoint no other plan for dealing with the Irish 
question than Mr. Gladstone’s. There is such an alternative 
plan, but the more pronounced Radical leaders, for reasons, 
only some of which can be guessed at, do not appear to have 
had it in contemplation and certainly have never broached it. 

It has been allowed by Mr. Parnell that the real question in 
Ireland below or beyond Home Rule, is the Land Question. 
He has supported Mr. Gladstone in the policy which at the 
beginning of the year he declared himself an adherent of as 
regards the government of Ireland, because in one way or 
another—which way it would be a waste of time to discuss at 
the present moment —it would tend towards placing the 
land of Ireland under the control of the majority of its people. 
But that is, roughly speaking, the goal of all agrarian reform 
of a democratic character. If such reform is needed for 
Ireland, it is certainly not less needed tor England and Scot- 
land ; as for Wales, its people have for some time past been 
moving in the same direction as the Irish. Yet if ever there 
was a battle between ‘the masses’ on the one hand and ‘the 
classes and dependants on class’ on the other, the struggle for 
a democratic solution of the Land Question will be such a 
battle. It may be said, too, that if ever there was a battle in 
which it was necessary for ‘the masses’ to stand shoulder to 
shoulder if they are to be victorious, it will be in this. There 
would be nothing extraordinary in the democracies of the 
Three Kingdoms instead of separating from each other, joining 
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not ina Home Rule or Federal, but in an obliterating union. 
At all events it is permissible to believe that a thorough going 
Land Bill for the Three Kingdoms supported, in overwhelming 
force, by the democracies of the three Kingdoms would be 
passed, at least as rapidly as will be a measure of the kind 
dealing with Ireland alone. 

It may be said that Mr. Parnell and his followers would 
not consent to any proposal of the kind. Is this quite 
certain? Mr. Parnell has within the past few weeks, shown 
himself to be a practical statesman to the extent of being 
willing to agree to a compromise and to take half a loaf as 
better than no bread. He admits to have abandoned his 
original idea of ‘ protecting’ Irish industries for a time, and to 
have given up his original demand for an Independent 
Parliament in Dublin corresponding to Grattan’s, because of 
the ‘advantages’ associated with the subordinate Parliament 
offered by Mr. Gladstone. Supposing, therefore, the English 
and Scotch Radical leaders endeavoured to demonstrate to 
Mr. Parnell the enormous ‘advantages’ of an obliterating 
democratic union between the Three Kingdoms, it may be 
considered as absolutely certain that the Irish leader would at 
least listen to what they said ? 

But these leaders have made no such proposal to Mr. Parnell. 
They made no attempt to checkmate or overpower his Nationa- 
listic ideas by opposing to them superior or at least more com- 
prehensive and materially more attractive. democratic ideas. 
The utmost that Mr. Chamberlain, who may still be said to be. - 
the foremost of the Radical chiefs that have of late been out of 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone, and who, on non-Irish questions 
are still very advanced politicians, was prepared to give to 
Ireland was a ‘national council.’ But this substitute for an 
Irish Parliament has not inaccurately been described as a 
‘national council with the nationalism left out.’ It was to be 
merely the apex of a pyramid of Local Government Boards, deal- 
ing exclusively with the administrative and other questions which 
come under the comprehensive head of Local Government, 
but in no way seeking to gratify, peculiarly Irish ideas, whether 
Nationalist or Democratic, Nor does there appear to be any 
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possibility of a Liberal politician of weight suggesting the 
establishment of an obliterating Democratic union between 
the Three Kingdoms as a method of solving the Irish problem 
and satisfying the Irish people without interfering with Parlia- 
mentary arrangements in Westminster. It must be relegated— 
this idea not without some regret—to the limbo of illusions, much 
as, in the region of ecclesiastical politics, the plan of ‘ levelling 
up, or endowing all religious denominations would seem to have 
been discarded by practical politicians as a method of gratify- 
ing the demand for religious equality, while not depriving the 
State of all control of religion and of religious teaching. The 
Home Rule plan therefore ‘ holds the field’ as the one proposal 
for remedying the troubles of Ireland, which is an application 
of a Liberal and Democratic principle—the principle that the 
demands of a nationality are to be respected, and when put 
forward by men who are indubitably its representatives, ought 
to be granted. The plan is not perfect—its authors them- 
selves admit this—and the difficulties attending the gratification 
of the wishes of the minority in Ulster, and the representation 
of Ireland for Imperial purposes in the Imperial Parliament, 
must be removed before the plan can be regarded as likely 
when given effect to, to give general satisfaction. In fact, the 
solitary advantage attaching to the postponement of a final Irish 
settlement is to be found in the possibility that these difficulties 
will yield to the magic of time and patience and reason. 
In any event, Home Rule is certain, from its inherent political 
soundness, as an application of a special Democratic and 
Liberal principle, to grow in popular favour. Nor, perhaps, 
should the idea be dismissed as absolutely grotesque, of Home 
Rule being engraven on the Statute Book, like Free Trade, 
not by a Liberal but by a Conservative minister. 

In addition to the general arguments that may be adduced 
in support of the contention that the General Election, though 
it may have postponed—this remains to be seen—has not pre- 
vented the triumph of Home Rule, there is one of a special 
and almost local character, the consideration of which ought 
not to be omitted. As already said, the general result of the 
Election comes to this, that Scotland and Wales have united 
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to help Ireland in obtaining Home Rule. To say that these 
two countries have been actuated by selfish motives in thus 
standing shoulder to shoulder with Ireland, is no adequate ex- 
planation of such a phenomenon; an indictment cannot be 
framed against a nation for selfishness, any more than you 
can for any thing larger or worse. On the other hand, there 
is no denying that ‘ Irish ideas’ have been spreading to some 
extent both in Wales and in Scotland, and that the people of 
these two countries have within the last few years been coming 
more and more to see that the settlement of the political ques- 
tions which specially affect them, will come more speedily and 
will be more truly ‘final’ when it does come, through the es- 
tablishment of Home Rule than in any other way. Scotland and 
Wales incline more to the Gladstonian or Home Rule method ot 
relieving the Imperial Parliament of Scotch and Welsh business, 
than the Chamberlain or Local Government method, which the 
Prime Minister has described as ‘vulgar.’ It does not follow 
that Scotland and Wales will seek so much Home Rule as Ire- 
land, when the time comes for them to prefer their demands 
to the Imperial Parliament, as their connection with England, 
both historical and geographical, is much closer. But there is 
no doubt that the tendency, both here and in the Principality, 
is more and more towards the establishment, not so much of 
central Local Government Boards or National Councils, 
charged with details of administration, and with minor 
legislation, as of bodies approximating much more closely 
to national Parliaments, and charged with the settlement 
of special national questions. Scotland and Wales find 
themselves, therefore, in the same boat with Ireland; 
and it is not very surprising that they should now be 
backing her up in her demand for Home Rule. But the fact 
that they are in the same boat with Ireland, will certainly tend 
to intensify rather than to diminish their enthusiasm for Home 
Rule, which they have shown at the polls within the past few 
weeks. In the past, Scotland and Wales have anticipated 
England in embracing certain democratic ideas, which have 
ultimately triumphed in the fields of political theory and of 
practical statesmanship, England having undergone a slow 
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but sure process of education, conversion, and moral conquest. 
What reason is there for not believing that history will repeat 
itself ? 

The impression of the present writer, therefore, is that even 
if the solution of the Irish problem on Home Rule has been 
retarded rather than hastened by the late election—upon that 
it would be rash to dogmatise till it is seen what is the actual 
attitude of the new Parliament towards the question—the next 
conflict at the polls will be decisive, and the longer it is 
delayed the more decisive it will be. Home Rule is the 
embodiment—not perhaps the most artistic, but in the mean- 
time the sole feasible embodiment—of a great Liberal and 
Democratic principle, and its victory is certain and indepen- 
dent of all personal and party considerations. This fact is of 
itself sufficient to dispose of the contention which found favour 
in some quarters before and during the late conflict, that but 
for Mr. Gladstone, the Home Rule question would have no 
genuine political vitality, and, that were he to disappear from 
the scene, we should hear no more of it. This is a misreading 
of British political history generally, and of Mr. Gladstone’s 
public career in particular. Mr. Gladstone’s success as an 
apostle in the field of political theory has lain not in the 
originality of his ideas, but in his vehement and eloquent 
advocacy of such as he has become persuaded of the truth of. 
His success in the field of practical statesmanship has lain in 
his capacity for discovering when certain theories are ripe for 
application, and in the skill with which he has applied them. 
He may have hastened the principle of Home Rule by some 
years, but he would be the first to admit that that triumph, 
whenever it may come, will be one not of a man but of a 
principle. 

The personal or purely Gladstonian aspects of the late 
Election may, therefore, be dismissed in a very few words. 
It has been said that that election was, on the part of 
the winners in it, an effort to destroy ‘one-man power,’ 
and that it has been successful, that as Europe said 
in the beginning of this century Assez de Bonaparte, so 
Great Britain has now said Assez de Gladstone. It would be 
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alike useless and ungracious to speculate on Mr. Gladstone’s 
motives. That a man of commanding personality, convinced 
that kis ends are righteous, should seek to make that personality 
felt, that a statesman who has from his youth been immersed 
in public affairs, should have come to revel in legislation 
and administration, and be loath to go out of harness 
—such things are human, and it may be doubted if 
they are errors. The fact remains plain, palpable, indispu- 
table, that, if Mr. Gladstone has, owing to his espousal of 
Home Rule, been driven from power, or will shortly be driven 
from power, never to return—a daring assumption when 
one thinks of his amazing physical vitality, and the still more 
amazing moral courage and enthusiasm which sustain and pro- 
bably prolong that vitality—he has not fallen in the pursuit of 
personal comfort or aggrandisement or in the defence of class 
or privilege, but in the furtherance of a popular, a national, a 
democratic cause. Whether the late election was or was not 
a ‘people’s battle, whether it was or was not in the strictest 
sense a fight between ‘the masses’ on the one side and ‘the 
classes and dependants of class’ on the other, there never 
was a conflict of the kind, in which class, caste, and privilege, 
blood, vested interests, and the long purse were so 
conspicuously arrayed on the one side, and the working man 
element in the nation was so exclusively on the other. How- 
ever the fact may be disguised or overlaid by irrelevant 
considerations, this election is the first brush between the newly 
enfranchised democracy and the interests and orders that are, in 
self-defence, resisting the equalisation of political power and 
the scientific redistribution of national property. If the ‘one 
man power’ has been borne to the ground in this engagement, 
it is the power of one man who has been chosen by the 
democracy to fight against these interests and orders. The 
fact is an absolute guarantee both that this engagement is only 
the beginning of the campaign, and that ‘the one man power’ 
will be revived, although not perhaps in the person of the 
popular leader of the hour. As for Mr. Gladstone, he 
has reached the period of life when moral successes alone are 
interesting, or perhaps even capable of attainment. A few 
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days or weeks may see him retire or driven from power. 
But a few years, perhaps even a few months, may demonstrate 
that he never gained a greater moral success than when he 
was beaten at the polls in July 1886, may even convert that 
moral success into a political victory. 


WruiAM WALLACE. 
July 15, 1886. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Revelation of St. John. By WitutaAmM Muuiacan, D.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


This work of Dr. Milligan’s is somewhat of a puzzle to the critic. There 
is so much in it to approve and so much that provokes discussion that to do 
justice to it in a few lines is impossible. All that can be done here is to 
notice one or two points and to recommend the reader who is interested in 
the subject to read the lectures for himself. The tone of the book is calm, 
reverent, scholarly, as far removed from fanaticism and as different from 
most books that attempt to explain the visions of the Seer of Patmos as 
possible. Dr. Milligan has evidently thought long and deeply over 
the Seer’s visions, and has done his best to make them intelligible 
from his own point of view. Whether that point of view is the 
correct one is another question, and one on which we can here 
scarcely touch. It is somewhat surprising to find a writer of such 
scholarly and intelligent habits of thought still adhering to the All 
or Nothing Theory. Yet such Dr. Milligan would seem to do. ‘If 
one portion of the divine word may be dispensed with,’ he says, ‘ why not 
all?’ Surely, it is too late in the day to put any such question. It seems 
to us little better than a rhetorical flourish. The arguments which are here 
urged for the retention of the Apocalypse in the Canon, strike us as neither 
the best that can be urged nor sufficient. We are not disposed to exclude 
it ; on the contrary, we are strong for its retention; but had we any dis- 
position to deny its canonicity, Dr. Milligan’s arguments would tend to 
confirm us in it. The difference between the style of the fourth Gospel and 
that of the Apocalypse may be easily explainable, but the explanation does 
not seem to us to lie in the direction Dr. Milligan suggests. According to 
him: ‘In the former, St. John was writing narrative and describing facts. 
In the latter, he dwells upon the spiritual impressions which the facts 
produce.’ Revelation we always thought had to do with facts alone, not 
with impressions. In his vision in Patmos St. John, we always under- 
stood, had vision of the powers of the unseen, eternal world ; but perhaps 
it is less correct to say that in the book of Revelation St. John records 
what he saw of these than it is to say that he dwells upon ‘the spiritual 
impression’ they produced on his mind. The parallelism between the book 
of Revelation and the twenty-fourth jchapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, as 
also that between the book of Revelation and the life of Christ is interesting ; 
but what one would like to know is, is it accidental or designed? Not- 
withstanding that most modern scholars fix the date of the composition of 
the book in the reign of Nero, Dr, Milligan reverts to the old opinion 
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that the Apostle composed it in the reign of Domitian. The number 
seven he regards as the sign for totality, and thus it would appear 
that in his opinion the seven churches addressed in the opening chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse are not the seven churches named, but ideal 
sections of the church universal. We prefer to regard the book as 
historical, as descriptive in highly figurative language of things which 
then were and were immediately about to happen. Had the early 
Christians not felt that it had an actual meaning for themselves and for 
their own generation, and had it been in their opinion that purely pro- 
phetical book which many have since imagined it to be, we may be tolerably 
certain it would never have survived to the present. Being historical in 
the sense we have described, dealing with things which then were and were 
immediately about to happen, and dealing with them as for the most part 
manifestations of eternal principles, it could not fail to be also in a measure 
prophetical, and has a right on this account to be regarded as the prophetical 
book of the New Testament dispensation. Here we come into pretty close 
agreement with the view respecting the character and meaning of the book 
maintained by Professor Milligan. On many particulars we are com- 
pelled to differ from him, but we can heartily commend his lectures as an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature on the Apocalypse, and 
as one which deserves to be read by all who take an interest in the subject, 
and even by those who do not. 


Historic Aspects of the & priori Arguments Concerning the Being 
and Attributes of God. The Honyman-Gillespie Lectures 
for 1884. By J. G. Cazenove, D.D. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1886. 


For the initial series of the Honyman-Gillespie lectures Dr. Cazenove 
has appropriately chosen a subject with which the name of Mr. Honyman- 
Gillespie, in memory of whom the lectureship has been founded, is, and 
probably always will be, very closely associated. As most are aware, Mr. 
Gillespie devoted the larger part of his life to the elaboration and defence 
of the & priori argument for the existence and attributes of the Divine 
Being, and what Dr. Cazenove has here undertaken is to give a succinct 
history of the argument. Probably the only complaint the reader will be 
disposed to make will be in respect to the brevity of the lectures. Dr. 
Cazenove writes so clearly and with such marked ability that one could 
well wish that he had devoted more space to his subject and dwelt on it at 
greater length. Besides dealing with the history of the argument, which 
he traces back from Anselm to Augustine and Plato and onward to 
Descartes and Mr. Gillespie, he notices a variety of criticisms to which the 
argument has been subjected. Dr. Cazenove himself, as we need hardly 
remark, accepts the argument as valid. For our own part, looking at the 
argument simply as a piece of logic, we cannot. Most of the criticisms 
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which Dr. Cazenove notices and refutes touch only the outskirts of the 
argument. Nor can we accept Dr. Flint’s statement that Anselm has 
triumphantly refuted the objection of Gaunilo. The real question at 
issue : does the existence of the idea of a thing:prove the existence of the 
thing itself? has not been proved and is usually avoided. That it suggests 
the existence of the thing may be admitted, but suggestion is not proof. 
This, however, is not the place to.enter upon a discussion of the subject. 
Dr. Cazenove, we may observe, has done good service by distinguishing 
between the 4 priori and a posteriori elements in the so-called 4 priori 
argument ; and still greater service by setting forth the argument and its 
history with a clearness and brevity rarely equalled, and with an attractive- 
ness which those who have tried their hand at this species of writing can 
only admire. 


St. Paul the Author of the Acts of the Apostles and of the Third 
Gospel. By Howarp HEBER Evans, B.A. Second Part. 
London: Wyman & Sons. 1886. 


This second part of the Rev. H. H. Evans’ work consists of a series of 
appendices to the first, giving additional instances of similarities in phrase- 
ology in the Pauline Epistles, the Third Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
and parallelisms between their historic data with other matters which he 
considers go to strengthen his argument. We are‘sorry to see so much 
valuable scholarship, laborious industry, and unwearying perseverance, 
wasted on so vain and unprofitable a task as that to which they have been 
here consecrated. Not that Mr. Evans’ volumes are altogether useless or 
form utterly unprofitable reading. The similarities in language and in- 
modes of thought and expression and the parallelisms on many points in 
evangelical history which he tabulates, etc., are both interesting and useful, 
though not new to Christian students, but they do not, and no number of 
them can ever establish identity of authorship with respect to these New 
Testament works in the face of such grave discrepancies and contradictions 
in matters of fact as we pointed to as existing between the Acts, and St. 
Paul’s Epistles, when noticing the first part of Mr. Evans’ book. 


History of Interpretation: Eight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford in the year MDCCCLXXXV on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. By F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., etc. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

The history of the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures is a large, 
difiicult, and melancholy subject. Whether it is possible to deal with it 
exhaustively and satisfactorily within the compass of eight lectures of any- 
thing like a moderate length may be doubted. That Dr. Farrar’s attempt 
is scholarly and able need hardly be said, but in respect to its success there 
will probably be a difference of opinion. The mode of treatment he has 
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adopted is partly historical and partly rhetorical. It would have been 
better if the historical alone had been adhered to. In histories rhetoric is 
out of place : facts are always more eloquent than words. At the end of 
each lecture, and here and there in the body of the lectures, Dr. Farrar 
drops, or rises, into the hortatory style, for the reason we suppose, that 
considering the character of his audience something of the kind was 
requisite. In dealing with the history of the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, the proper plan to have pursued we should have thought 
would have been to treat the history of the interpretation of each 
Testament separately. This plan, however, Dr. Farrar has not followed. 
He has treated the two as one, with the result that the reader gets no very 
clear idea of the subject. The division adupted, however, is in some 
respects convenient. It fits in with the number of lectures to be delivered 
admirably and has other and more substantial merits to commend it, though 
it has the demerit of omitting one period which the majority of students and 
readers will be most curious to learn something about. Of the history of 
the interpretation of Scripture in Apostolic times, and of the way in which 
the Old Testament is interpreted in the New, Dr. Farrar says nothing. 
This is certainly an omission which in a book of the kind is difficult to 
explain. Of course Dr. Farrar deals with the methods of the Apostolic 
Fathers, but their opinions on the subject are of less importance than 
those of the inspired writers themselves. The lecture on Rabbinic 
Exegesis contains a vast amount of curious information, shows large 
reading, and will undoubtedly interest the student. The same may be 
said of the lectures on the Alexandrian, Patristic and Scholastic exegetes, 
but curtailment here might have left more space for the treatment of the 
ways and methods of exegetes of more recent times. Want of proportion, 
in fact, is one of the chief faults of the book. Much that is said in the 
lecture on the Jewish Schools might have been put with advantage into 
an appendix. Philo is scarcely worth the trouble Dr. Farrar has taken 
with him. On the other hand, the Mystics of the thirteenth and two 
following centuries deserve more attention than is here bestowed upon 
them; so also do Zwingli, Gesenius, Ewald, De Wette, and a num- 
ber of others we might name, both German and English. Spinoza’s 
influence on the interpretation of Scripture has been much greater 
than Dr. Farrar seems to suppose. It is scarcely correct to say 
‘Erigena unhappily was not a commentator.’ His commentary on 
the fourth Gospel proves the contrary. It is quite true, however, 
as Dr. Farrar forcibly observes of him that ‘alone among his prede- 
cessors, contemporaries, and successors, he shows independence and 
originality,’ if we except one name. As in most other of Dr. Farrar’s 
works the footnotes form a leading feature. Here many of them are good ; 
but some of them, so at least it seems to us, might have been left out. 
But find what fault we may with Dr. Farrar’s lectures one is compelled 
after all to acknowledge their scholarship, their ability, their enlighten- 
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ment, their breadth and liberality of spirit, and that, notwithstanding 
their defects, and it was impossible that they should not have some, they 
form the most masterly work on the subject which English theology has yet 
produced. 


Nature and the Bible: Lectures on the Mosaic History of Creation 
in its religion to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H. Reuscn. 
Translated by Kathleen Lyttelton. 2 vols. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 1886. 


Though written from the standpoint of the Roman Catholic Theologian, 
these lectures may be read by Scientists and Protestants with considerable 
profit. They are pervaded by a free, liberal, enlightened, and reverent 
spirit, and the opinions they contain are very different from those which 
are usually to be met with in works dealing with the relations between 
the Bible and Science. With several of the opinions Dr. Reusch 
enunciates we cannot agree, but when he comes to deal with his 
subject we usually find ourselves in agreement with him. Here he 
writes with a discrimination and judgment which cannot be too 
highly commended. The object of supernatural divine revelation, 
he maintains, is never the extension of our profane knowledge, and the 
Bible therefore is nowhere intended to give us strictly scientific knowledge. 
This is by no means, as Dr. Reusch points out, a statement which is new, 
nor one that has been wrung from theology by modern science. It was 
inculcated in the Middle Ages. Most writers on the relation between 
Science and the Bible have ignored it, and hence the confusion and logo- 
machies into which they have fallen. Dr. Reusch keeps it steadily before 
him and is thus enabled to maintain that Science and. Nature are not and 
can not be opposed to the Bible or faith. The Biblical writers, he tell us, 
received supernatural enlightenment from God, but the object of this 
enlightenment and of the divine revelation altogether was only to impart 
religious truths, not profane knowledge, and we may, therefore, without 
diminishing from the respect due to the holy writers, or in any way 
weakening the doctrine of inspiration, safely allow that the Biblical writers 
were not in advance of their age in the matter of profane knowledge, and 
consequently of natural science. It is somewhat difficult, however, to 
reconcile with this the statement that by reason of the inspired character 
of the Bible, we may expect to find no errors even in natural science, or 
the statement of St. Thomas that whatever is not of dogmatic importance 
is mentioned by the Bible correctly no doubt, because it is inspired. But 
though now and again a little hampered by his theological prepossessions, 
Prof, Reusch usually writes with great freedom, and always with ingenuity 
and ingenuousness. As to Science, he is careful to point out its imperfec- 
tion, and to emphasise the difference between hypothesis and theory and 
ascertained fact. His first volume is mainly devoted to an examination of 
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the first chapters of Genesis. Among the subjects more or less extensively 
dwelt upon are, Astronomy and the Bible, Geology, the Paleontological 
history of the Earth, fossils, and the Deluge. The Hexameron, of course, 
comes in for a large share of attention. As to the Biblical narrative of it 
Prof. Reusch observes ‘no impartial person can read the first chapter of 
Genesis without seeing that in it God is represented as the Creator of all 
things ; man as the centre of the earthly creation and the Sabbath as the 
day to be kept holy in honour of the Creator of the world. Any one may 
learn these things from this chapter, but this is all which any one is in- 
tended to learn, for this alone is of religious importance. The rest, the 
form and development of these truths is not of religious importance, and 
if only these facts are borne in mind, the construction of each detail is 
quite unimportant to religion, and only of scientific interest.’ The second 
volume deals chiefly with the theory of descent, the unity of the human 
race, and the antiquity of man. The work, we need hardly say, is of pro- 
found and perennial interest, and it can scarcely be too highly commended 
as in many respects a very successful attempt to settle one of the most 
perplexing questions of the day. It is impossible to read it without 
obtaining larger views of theology, and more accurate opinions respecting 
its relations to Science, and no one will rise from its perusal without feeling 
a deep sense of gratitude to its author. 


An Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land. By Louis CLoquet. London: J. Nisbet & Co., 
1885. 


While painstaking and scholarly, this exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles is emphatically Protestant. Perhaps it is the nature of such 
works to be controversial, but whether or not Mr. Cloquet has brought 
into prominence most of the heresies which have prevailed in the ancient 
or modern Church and has attempted to refute them. As a handbvok of 
theology the student will find the volume extremely useful. There are few 
controversies on which Mr. Cloquet does not touch, and as his remarks are 
illustrated by copious extracts from the principal theologians both of 
modern and of ancient times, the reader is spared much trouble, and has 
the advantage of having in Mr. Cloquet’s exposition a large body of theo- 
logical information in a very convenient shape. Mr. Cloquet’s own views 
are based on the Scriptures and on the writings of the Primitive Fathers 
and of the Reformers. 


The Larger Life. Studies in Hinton’s Ethics. By CAROLINE 
Happon. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 


‘It frequently happens,’ Miss Haddon says, ‘that an original thinker is 
not the best expounder of his own ideas.’ Of James Hinton it may be 
said that he never even assayed the task, to any extent. Ever searching 
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in the mines of thought, he was the finder of many rare gems, which he 
stored up, not only unpolished, but with much naturally adhering dross 
still cleaving to them. The time, for him, never came, to attempt to 
polish them, so that their brilliancy might be visible to all men. How he 
would have achieved that task none can tell. In The Larger Life, 
Miss Haddon has done valuable service in this direction. She aids us to 
see the man as he was, and thus, to some extent, to see from his point of 
view ; the point of view of a man grasping with especially vivid earnest 
conviction the truth, that the root of all sin, sorrow, and suffering, is, 
‘the old dragon, Self’; and the practical part of whose teaching is but a 
long commentary on the text—‘ He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ The bases 
of his philosophy and ethics, his kinship with Hegel or Schopenhauer, his 
resemblance to Carlyle, are questions interesting only to the few. To the 
many ; the burdened groaning mass of humanity, whose suffering lay so 
heavy on his heart, that practical part of his teaching is the vital part ; 
the part which illuminates with rays of light and hope, the lowest depths 
of the darkness of sin and misery. It is easy, as Miss Haddon admits ; 
very easy for those who do not like to follow where his texching leads, to 
cavil at his peculiar interpretations, to stumble over his occasional mis- 
quotations, ignoring the faet that, save in a few instances, we are reading, 
not writings carefully prepared for publication, but hastily written notes 
of different trains of thought, and the conclusions suggested by them ; but 
whosoever reads James Hinton’s writings in a candid unprejudiced frame 
of mind, can hardly fail to see how, occasionally, his strange flashes of 
thought throw rays of light on some of the darkest problems of our earthly 
life. Perhaps, as yet, he is the voice crying in the wilderness ; but his 
works have certainly drawn increasing attention within the last few years, 
and in The Larger Life, Miss Haddon has aided to draw still further 
attention to the fact that they are not merely interesting studies in ethics, 
or metaphysics, but enunciate principles of human conduct which, if fairly 
carried out, would soon make a deep and lasting impression on all those 
countless forms of evil upon which statesmen, politicians, and philan- 
thropists, are labouring with but little success. 


Truth in Tale: Adresses chiefly to Children. By W. BoypD 
CaRPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1885. 


Of the beauty of these tales and of their fitness to win and retain the 
attention of children, and to convey to them lessons of the highest possible 
kind, there can be no two opinions. For this species of writing or 
preaching the Bishop of Durham has an aptitude amounting almost to 
genius. It is impossible for those who read them, no matter of what age, 
to miss the moral they contain or to fail to be interested in them. Besides 
the simplicity of the language and the selection and management of the 
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story, one of their chief excellences seems to us to lie in the fact that the 
moral is not tagged on to the end of the tale after the old fashion, but is 
clearly and unmistakeably inculcated, though not obtrusively, in the 
narrative itself. For educational purposes we can scarcely conceive of a 
better work of the kind to which it belongs. 


The Olive Leaf. By HucH Macmiuan, D.D., etc. London: 


Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

Imagination, poetry, and wise practical religious teaching are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of these quiet meditations on nature and man, as they 
are of all Dr. Macmillan’s other writings of a similar kind. They remind 
one very forcibly of Wordsworth’s lines— 

‘One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.’ 
Dr. Macmillan’s starting-point is generally, perhaps always, some passage 
of Holy Scripture, but the ‘impulse’ to its interpretation usually comes to 
him from the study of human life or meditation on the ministry or teach- 
ing of nature. And here it is too that he obtains his illustrations and that 
breadth and freshness of thought that give his papers so great a charm. In 
the volume before us we have some twenty or more papers, all discoursing 
of those subjects which come home to men’s business and bosoms, and dis- 
coursing of them in the pleasantest and most attractive way. Some of 
them read like beautiful prose poems, as, for instance, those under the 
titles, ‘The Olive Leaf,’ ‘A Tuft of Moss,’ ‘The Hospitalities of Nature.’ 
Somewhat different, but not less beautiful in its teaching, is the paper en- 
titled ‘ The Staff and the Sacrifice,’ or the one immediately following it on 
‘The Thirst of God,’ the central idea of which is suggested by the ques- 
tion, ‘ What, too, is the creation of man, but the satisfaction of a want of 
God?’ and which recalls to the reader of Plato Socrates’ speech on Love 
in the Banquet. Altogether, the volume is a charmingly instructive one, 
full of beantiful thoughts and incentives to high thinking and plain living. 


Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. By DONALD 
Fraser, M.A.,D.D. 2 Vols. Fourth Edition. London: 
James Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


Having run through three editions, these lectures are now re-issued with 
considerable improvements. For a long time they were unique, and have 
not yet been superseded. Of their utility their success as a literary venture 
is sufficient proof. Though dealing with questions of Biblical Criticism, 
some of which are at present keenly debated, the lectures are not too 
severely critical. Their aim is ediication rather than criticism either 
destructive or conctructive. Dr. Fraser belongs to what is usually called 
the schgol of liberal orthodoxy, and of that school his opinions are fairly 
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representative. When opinion is strong in favour of tradition he follows 
tradition ; when a departure from it is supported by an approved weight of 
authority he departs from it. The Pentateuch he regards as partly compiled 
and partly written by Moses. The Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes 
he denies, and fixes its date at not later than 200 8.c. Judges he is inclined 
to ascribe to Samuel or to the reign of Saul, and maintains that the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah were all written by Isaiah the son of Amoz. However, it is not 
for the discussion of questions like these that the lectures have been written. 
Their aim is to help the reader to understand the general drift and purpose 
of each book of the Old and New Testament. Dr. Fraser’s work is, from 
his own point of view, well done, and should prove informing to a large 
circle of readers. 


The Hebrew Feasts in their Relation to Recent Critical Hypotheses 
concerning the Pentateuch. By W. H. GREEN, D.D. London: 
J. Nisbet & Co. 1886. 


Accepting the Pentateuch as altogether the work of Moses acting under 
divine inspiration, and believing that its three codes of laws were neither 
completed at different periods, nor growths or developments, but have been 
handed down to us in precisely the form in which they were originally 
delivered to the great lawgiver of the Hebrews at Sinai, Dr. Green here 
delivers a vigorous assault against the theories of Wellhausen. First of all 
he gives a fair summary of those theories and states the objections which 
he is compelled to take to them. Next, we have a brief history of opinion 
respecting the Hebrew Feasts. Then, two chapters or lectures are devoted 
to an argument in proof of the ‘unity’ of Exodus xii. and xiii.; and the 
remaining lectures, four in number, are occupied with a discussion of the 
origin and appointment of the various Hebrew Festivals. The argument 
is conducted fairly and with much reference to the sacred text, but there 
is little chance of an agreement between the disputants. Neither Well- 
hausen nor Dr. Green seem to our mind to have proved what they seek to 
establish. 


St. Paul's Teaching on Sanctification. A Practical Exposition of 
Romans VI. By James Morison, D.D. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1886. 


A Commentary on any portion of Holy Scripture from the hand of so 
able and veteran a commentator as Dr. Morison is always acceptable. Some 
of hisearlier works we have read with pleasure and considerable profit, though 
not always able to agree with him on every particular. In the general 
tone and drift of his present commentary we heartily concur. We doubt, 
however, whether it contributes anything new, or throws any additional 
light on the chapter dealt with. The translation is literal, sometimes too 
literal ; for instance, ‘ walk-about’ in v. 4 is no improvement on ‘ walk’ of 
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the A. V.; it is almost grotesque, and fails to represent the Apostle’s idea. 
In the exegesis Dr. Morison is not always able to shake himself free from 
the bondage of words and phrases. Admirable as his expositions of the 
Gospels are, it is doubtful whether he is capable of entering sufficiently for 
exegetical purposes into the thoughts of so subtle and imaginative a thinker 
as the great Apostle to the Gentiles. The mystical (or shall we say the 
imaginative ?) element in St. Paul’s writings has been a stone of stumbling 
to many commentators. Like most commentators Dr. Morison interprets 
St. Paul from his own dogmatic standpoint. Referring to the death which 
Christians are said, in v. 2, to have died with Christ, he says: ‘It is death 
as the exhaustion of penalty that is spoken of.’ St. Paul does not say so. 
The death spoken by him is not merely an exhaustion of the penalty, but 
so far as the believer is concerned of the power of sin,—a very different and 
much larger and grander conception than Dr. Morison seems to find in 
the Apostle’s words. M. le Cene and the ‘host of expositors’ whom he 
represents are, we suspect, on right and not ‘wrong’ lines, when they 
set forth as the purport of the first paragraph of this chapter the following 
heading : ‘The baptized ought to be dead to sin for ever. The new life.’ 
By dying with Christ, or being baptised into His death, St. Paul certainly 
means much more than having ‘got forgiveness of sin,’ Like all Dr. 
Morison’s works, however, the one he has now published is both scholarly 
and suggestive. 


A Critical and Expository Commentary on the Book of Judges. 
By the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A. London: J. Nisbet & 
Co., 1885. 


Mr. Fausset belongs to the old school of Biblical critics, and ignores the 
various theories and speculations which have recently been given to the 
world respecting the origin of the various books of the Old Testament. 
The Book of Judges, he believes, was written during the life of Samuel, 
and if not by him, by one of his disciples either during the reign of Saul 
or in the early part of David’s reign. The chief worth of the volume, 
however, is not in its criticisms, but in its expository remarks. These are 
full of wise reflections, and bring out the moral and religious character 
of the incidents related with force and freshness. By the unlearned, 
and those who do not wish to be troubled with modern theories, but are 
satisfied with using the Bible for the purposes pointed out by St. Paul as 
those for which the Holy Scriptures were written, they will be found ex- 
ceedingly helpful, being brief and practical, and always, as we need hardly 
say, full of instruction and evangelical truth. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By 
Emi. Scuurer, D.D. Being a Second and Revised 
Edition of A Manual of the History of New Testament 
Times, Second Division, The Internal Condition of 
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Palestine, and of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ. Translated by SopHia Taytor and the REv. 
PETER CHRISTIE. 3 vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1885-6. 


Of this very important and indispensable work for the study of the New 
Testament times, Professor Schiirer has published the second division 
before the first, for the simple reason that it was the division of the 
original work which he first took in hand to revise, and the one whose 
revision he has first completed. In the process of revision the sections now 
published have undergone considerable expansion and have been greatly 
improved. As indicated by the title page, the three volumes the 
Messrs. Clark have now issued deal simply with the internal condi- 
tion of Palestine and of the social, political, and religious life of the 
Jewish people in the time of Christ. In the first volume, the first section 
describes the general state of culture with special reference to the spread 
of Hellenism ; the second enumerates and describes the Hellenistic 
towns, their constitution and government, then the towns of the strictly 
Jewish territory, after which follows an extremely full and elaborate dis- 
cussion of the history, constitution, and jurisdiction of the Great Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem ; the next section is devoted to the priesthood and 
Temple worship ; while the fourth deals with Scribism, and is the most 
interesting and important in the first volume. In the second volume we 
have six sections dealing with the three sects, Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, the School and the Synagogue, Life under the Law, the Messi- 
anic Hope, Judaism in the Dispersion, and Proselytes. Large and 
fruitful use has been made of the Mishna, and many points that have 
hitherto been obscure are elucidated. But interesting and instructive as 
these volumes are, they are far surpassed by the third, which, from a 
literary point of view, is also the best and most valuable. Here Dr. 
Schiirer deals with the inner life of the Jewish people as expressed in the 
literature of the period under review. This literature he divides into the 
Palestinian-Jewish and the Graeco-Jewish, or the Palestinian and Hellen- 
istic, and after pointing out the difference and affinities existing between 
the two groups, proceeds to give an elaborate account of their constituent 
pieces. Under the first of the groups are discussed such works as Macca- 
bees I., the Psalms of Solomon, the Books of Judith, Tobit, and Enoch, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, lost legendary works and books 
of magic and magical spells; while in the section devoted to the Hellenistic 
group, besides the Septuagint, Maccabees II., III., and IV., and the 
Wisdom of Solomon, the literary opponents of the Jews, to whom Tacitus 
was largely indebted for his knowledge of the Jewish nation, are treated 
of, as are also such Jewish apologetic writings as the attacks of Manetho 
Chaeremon, Apion, and others, called forth. Not the least valuable part 
of the volume is in the pages devoted to Philo of Alexandria, In short, such 
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is the copiousness of the new material which the author has brought to bear 
upon his subject that, if the remaining volumes of the work are revised 
in the same manner and with equal skill, this new edition of the Manual 
will stand unrivalled as a history of the Jewish people in the time of our 
Lord. 


Gesta Christi: or a History of Humane Progress under Chrise 
tianity. By C. Lorine Brace. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1886. 


We are glad to see that this very excellent work has reached a second 
edition, and sincerely trust that it will find a still more extensive circle of 
readers. That it deserves to be very widely read there can be no manner 
of doubt. It contains the best evidence of the excellence and divine origin 
of the Christian religion that can anywhere be met with in the English 
language. In fact so far as we know it isa unique book. Mr. Lecky 
touches upon some of the subjects dealt with in its pages, and in other 
languages there are monographs covering more or less of the ground 
covered by Mr. Brace and perhaps with a greater fulness of detail, in 
consequence of their dealing with less extensive periods of history, but we 
know of no book in which the influence of Christianity is so completely 
traced as it is here. For Mr. Brace not only deals with the influence of 
the gospel during the first great period of the History of the Church, he deals 
also with what to us moderns are and always must be, the more interesting 
periods of the Middle Ages and Modern Times. To the majority of readers 
his book will open a new and remarkably instructive chapter in the world’s 
history and in the history of the Christian Faith. The supplementary 
chapter on the influence of Christianity upon Art in the Middle Ages is a 


substantial addition which most readers of the original work will be glad 
to see. 


The Church and the People. St. Giles Lecture. Sixth Series. 
Edinburgh: Macniven & Wallace. 1886. 


These lectures will in their present form be doubtless very acceptable to 
the many hundreds, or we may say thousands who listened to them as they 
were delivered in a more or less abbreviated form from many of the pulpits 
of the Church of Scotland. Most of them are able contributions to a con- 
troversy which has contributed nothing to the ends of religion, and which 
most sensible people are hoping will be allowed to die away, in order that 
the energies consumed upon it may be transferred and devoted to the 
legitimate work of every section of the Church of Christ, the removal of 
moral wickedness and the promotion of righteousness and charity of thought 
and life, 
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The Growth of the Church in its Organisations and Institutions. 
Being the Croall Lectures for 1886. By JoHN CUNNINGHAM, 
D.D. London: Macmillan & Co, 1886. 


These lectures are cleverly written and, to a certain extent, 
may be taken as furnishing a fair idea of the growth of the Church in its 
organisations and institutions so far as these are dealt with in their pages. 
Dr. Cunningham is nothing if not controversial, and there is enough of 
controversy in them to make them, as a rule, fairly attractive, but here 
and there just a little wearisome. Even a Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland is not absolutely infallible and must 
not expect that all his dicta will be implicitly received, or that they can be 
allowed to pass altogether unchallenged. Several of Dr. Cunningham’s 
seem to us a little too sweeping, and before accepting others we should 
require grounds more relative than any here furnished. That the history 
of the Church furnishes an illustration of the doctrine of evolution may 
be taken as a truism, and we are not aware that any substantial addition 
to our knowledge has been gained by showing that it does. Dr. Cunning- 
ham travels over the old and well-beaten ground, but we fail to see that 
he has brought out anything that was not known before. That he 
illustrates the law of development with great force and clearness there 
can be no doubt, but we should like to have seen the illustrations 
gathered from a wider survey of the history of the Church. The only 
organisations and institutions dealt with are forms of Church government, 
the ministry, the office of teaching, the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and the observance of Sunday as a day for rest and 
devotion. Ofthe matricula, xenodochia, brephotrophia, and kindred 
institutions ; of schools, colleges and monasteries, etc., we hear nothing, 
though these were as certainly parts of the organisations of the Church as 
were the orders of the ministry, and had as much to do with the 
stability and spread of the Church as preaching had. Dr. Cunningham 
seems to have forgotten, too, that evolution involves disintegration and 
dissolution as well as development, and has omitted to show how it has 
come to pass that the organisations and institutions of the Church once so 
numerous and many sided are now in Protestant countries so reduced both 
in variety and number, if not in efficiency. The objection that to have 
done so would have involved too wide a survey of the facts of history, or 
would have occupied too much space, seems to us scarcely worthy of 
notice. What Dr. Cunningham’s idea of the Church is we have some 
difficulty in making out. At times he seems to identify it with an 
organisation, and at others to speak as if the Church and its organisations 
and institutions were different things. A little definition might have been 
helpful, more especially with reference to the ecclesia of the New Testa- 
ment. The statement, ‘It is remarkable that Jesus never attempted to 
organise a religious community’ is itself to say the least not a little 
remarkable. The selection and ordination of the Twelve looks very like an 
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appointment of officials ; so also does the sending forth of the Seventy, to 
say nothing of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and the explicit 
command that the Twelve and all who followed them should observe it, or 
of the fact that when Christ died and before His resurrection a community 
already existed with its recognised functions and leaders. In common 
with others we have always regarded Christ as the founder of the Church ; 
not in the sense that he furnished it with a ‘ paper constitution,’ but in the 
sense that he gathered around him a number of men and women, attached 
them to himself and to each other, formed them into a definite society, 
gave them leaders, prescribed for them two institutions, appointed them a 
distinct mission and scattered in their minds those sentiments and ideas in 
which the more elaborate organisations of subsequent years germinated. 
This view is pretty distinctly borne out by the Gospels as well as by the 
Epistles, and the statement we have referred to, though possibly true in a 
very obscure sense, seems to us to be crude and misleading. We have 
marked several other passages of a similar kind. To discuss them here, 
however, would lead us beyond our limits. We can only add that though 
the lectures are marked, as was to be expected, by considerable ability, 
some of the statements, as well historical as theological, betray a lack of 
that carefulness and precision one has a right to expect from so accom- 
plished a writer as the author of the Church History of Scotland, or even 
from a Croall lecturer. 


Old Church Life in Scotland: Lectures on the Kirk-Session and 
Presbytery Records. Second Series. By ANDREW Ep@ar, 
D.D., Minister at Mauchline. London and Paisley: Alex. 
Gardner, 1886. 


Dr. Edgar here continues his excellent and instructive lectures on mat- 
ters connected with the eccl]«siastical history of Scotland from the Refor- 
mation down to the close of the eighteenth century. Though probably 
scarcely so interesting or popular as the one previously published, the pre- 
present series is quite as valuable for historical purposes as its predecessor, 
if it is not indeed more so, The subjects dealt with are the provisions 
made for the poor, those made for the education of the young, marriage 
customs, customs connected with baptisms and burials, and what may be 
called the ecclesiastical history of the parish of Mauchline from 1650 to 
1800. The first and second lectures—those dealing with pauperism and 
education—are unquestionably the best, and, so far as the history of the 
Scottish people is concerned, the most important. In the first of them Mr. 
Edgar shows very distinctly what the actual economical condition of the 
country was during the period under review, and refutes pretty successfully 
the pessimistic utterances of Fletcher of Saltoun. Anything like our 
modern Poor Law did not of course exist. The poor were under the care 
of the Church alone, and so far as it is possible to make out, the Kirk- 
Sessions or the Kirk-Sessions and Heritors seem to have made fairly ample 
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provision forthem. The sources whence the Kirk-Sessions drew their funds 
for the relief of the poor were principally assessments and church collections. 
These seem to have been eked out by benefactions or ‘ mortifications’ and 
the hiring out of mort-cloths. Some curious calculations are given 
respecting the amount drawn from church collections, but one would like 
to have some reliable statistics produced, if any are in existence, as to the 
number who were in receipt of parochial relief. Fletcher’s figures are very 
high. In this connection, too, some information is desirable as to the 
effect produced by the dissolution of the monasteries, The second lecture 
will be read with interest. Of its parochial system of education Scotland 
has always been proud, and few more instructive chapters can be found in 
connection with it than the one Dr. Edgar has here written. The lectures 
on the customs connected with baptisms, marriages, and burials are more 
legal than historical, though the historical is by no means wanting. Nota 
few curious things are brought to light in connection with each of the rites 
dealt ‘with. Not the least interesting passage in the lecture on marriages 
is the extract from the Kirk-Session Records of Dr. Edgar’s parish 
respecting the marriage of Burns and his rebuke by the Kirk-Session for 
its irregularity. The Kirk-Session was entitled to fine Burns, but, as the 
custom often was, left the matter to the generosity of the delinquent. 
This custom was followed in respect to the poet, and the minute bears that 
‘Mr. Burns gave a guinea note for behoof of the poor.’ Dr. Edgar has 
done a good work in giving these lectures to the public. They are of much 
more than parochial interest and afford an insight into the ecclesiastical 
and social life of the country that is difficult to find elsewhere. 


The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times; Their Divinity and 
Unity in Life and Doctrine. By GotTHaRD V. LECHLER, 
D.D. Translated by A. J. K. Davrpson. 2 vols., Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1886. 


The original edition of this work carries us back to the year 1849 when 
it obtained the prize offered by the Teyler Association in Haarlem, for the 
best essay on certain specified topics connected with the life and doctrine 
of the Primitive Church. Since then it has passed through a second 
edition, and quite recently it has been revised, altered, and in part re- 
written. The fundamental idea of the book remains unaltered ; but it has 
here been set forth with greater fulness, and if anything with greater 
clearness. Dr. Lechler was one of the pupils of F. C. Baur at Tubingen, 
but his whole aim, or rather one of his principal aims in the two scholarly 
volumes before us, is to show that the idea which Baur contended for, and 
which has had so important an influence on the New Testament criticism 
of the last thirty years is not only not supported by a careful examination 
of the Acts of the Apostles and the Apostolic Epistles, but is in reality 
contradicted by them. That there was diversity in the Primitive Church, 
Dr, Lechler admits and shows ; but that there was that decided antagonism 
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which Baur and his party maintain there was, he absolutely denies ; as also 
the validity of the whole theory of tendency writing about which during 
the above mentioned period we have heard so much. Not without good 
and sufficient ground does he remark that the perception of development 
had, at the time the controversy was at its height, been missed ; by some, 
because they were unable to distinguish ; by others, because they had no 
eye for unity. Orthodox theology saw im Apostolic Christianity an un- 
divided unity, and failed to appreciate the difference between the Apostles 
individually and between whole groups of early Christian communities. 
Rationalistic theology, on the other hand, was disposed to find nothing but 
opposition between the doctrines of the Apostles, and overlooked the 
agreement which nevertheless existed between them. And hence the true 
historical process, the development which comprehends in itself both unity 
and difference, escaped both. In order to work out his idea Dr. Lechler 
subjects the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of the New Testament, and 
the Apocalypse to a careful examination. For post-Apostolic times the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, the Epistles of Barnabas, Ignatius, the 
Roman Clement, and other similar writings are examined. In the present 
edition Dr. Lechler has adopted Godet’s principle, ‘ une novelle vue suppose 
une novelle vie,’ and instead of treating of the doctrines of the Primitive 
Church first, as in previous editions, has put the life in the foreground. 
The work, it is almost needless to say, is one of sterling merit. The spirit 
in which it is written may be gathered from the following admirable 
sentences :—‘ Free critical investigation of and concerning Scripture must 
in the end be to the advantage of the truth: it will serve partly to confirm 
old truth, partly to bring new knowledge to light. We are persuaded that 
a truly free examination will result in a conviction that the gospel of Christ 
is actually “‘a power of God unto salvation.”’ 


The Religious Aspect of Philosophy: A Critique of the Bases of 
Conduct and Faith, By Jostan Royce, Ph. D. Instructor 
in Philosophy in Havard College. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1885. 


This is a thoroughly brave, honest and independent.work, keenly analy- 
tical, intensely skeptical, but reverent and earnest. Its aim is to examine 
the grounds of faith and conduct and to discover those principles of conduct 
which are sufficient to satisfy even the most skeptical. While largely 
negative, therefore, it is in the main positive, and always more or less 
practical. As an illustration of that turn of mind which rejects authority 
and seeks to examine and give an account to itself of its own faiths and 
hopes it is admirable. That it is a thoroughly original work we need 
hardly say. Though well acquainted with all previous systems of philosophy, 
more especially on their ethical side, Dr. Royce is by no means held captive 
by them. He is as independent of Mr. Spencer and contemporary writers 
as he is of Plato and the Stoics, and subjects their ideas to the most search- 
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ing criticism. At the same time he is superior to prejudice and acknow- 
ledges the existence of truth wherever he finds it. With the Evolutionists 
he has little sympathy, but whenever he comes across any real service they 
have done in the cause of ethics or philosophy his acknowledgement of it is 
ungrudging ; as for instance in the following passage: ‘ We reject wholly 
the notion that Mr. Spencer or any like teacher has even caught a glimpse 
of the fundamental ethical problem. Mr. Spencer seems to be in the most 
childlike ignorance that there is any such problem at all. But we are glad 
to find that Mr. Spencer once having very illogically accepted a partially 
correct fundamental notion about the ideal of life, does suggest a good deal 
about this problem of applied ethics with which we are now dealing. He 
does tell us some very sensible things about the attainment of this ideal !’ 
Nor does Dr. Royce content himself with the bare assertion of the fact. He 
proceeds to tell us in a very instructive way what some of these ‘ very sen- 
sible things’ are. The fundamental principle of conduct, Dr. Royce finds in 
the harmonising of the individual will with all other wills, from which he 
deduces the precept, ‘ Act as a being would act who included thy will and 
thy neighbour’s will in the unity of one life, anc. who had therefore to suffer 
the consequences for the aims of both that will follow from the act of either.’ 
This as he observes, says not merely ‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,’ but 
‘In so far as in thee lies, act as if thou wert at once thy neighbour and thy 
self. Treat these two lives as one life.’ In Philosophy this principle 
and precept are undoubtedly new, but we do not know that they are new 
to literature or religion. Both the precept and the principle may as it 
seems to us be read in the saying of Christ, ‘ Love one another as I have 
loved you ;’ but be that as it may, to Dr. Royce belongs the privilege of 
having first demonstrated their validity. Several of Dr. Royce’s chapters 
are pre-eminently excellent, as for instance, those in which he analyses the 
various moral ideals, and the one on the organisation of life. The least satis- 
factory seems to us to be the last, on Religious Insight. So far as the book 
goes it is good and we are full of admiration for it ; but like most, or in fact 
all, skeptical books, it represents what for the most part is only a transitional 
state of mind. Excellent as its positive teaching is, it is inadequate to 
satisfy to the full the deeper yearnings of the human soul, and still less 
the mind that is ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’ We live by 
admiration, hope and love, and though Dr. Royce has given us much to 
admire, the objects of faith and love are but faintly shadowed forth in his 
book. Still it is a work to be read and pondered, and none, we will venture 
to say, will rise from its study without great profit. It contains the foun- 
dations of a genuine philosophy of religion and the promise of more. 


The Trial and Death of Socrates; Being the Euthyphron, 
Apology, Crito and Phedo of Plato. Translated into 
English by F. J. Courcu, M.A, London; Macmillan & 
Co. 1886, 
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The inclusion of this little book in the well-known and admirably 
selected ‘Golden Treasury’ series is to be commended. Most of it has 
appeared before, but it is here revised, corrected, and enlarged. The 
translation, if not exactly literal, is easy, idiomatic, and sufficiently near 
to the original to give those for whom it is intended as exact an idea of 
Plato’s thoughts, or, at least, of those of them which he puts into the 
mouth of Socrates, as is possible through the medium of a translation. 
The introduction is just what it ought to be for the purpose intended. 
Though not exhaustive, it is full enough to explain such points in the life 
and teaching of Socrates as turn up in the course of the dialogues to which 
it serves as a preface, and will be found a very pleasant and instructive 
piece of reading, both by those who are acquainted with the Platonic 
dialogues and by those who are not. 


Chronicles of Lincluden as an Abbey and as a College. By 
Witxt1am M‘Dowa tt, F.S.A. Scot. Edinburgh: A. & C. 
Black. 1886. 


In external appearance this book is all that can possibly be desired. 
Printer, paper-maker, artist, and binder have put forth their best skill and 
produced a volume which is in every respect a pleasure to handle and look 
at. Mr. M‘Dowall, too, has done his part with skill. His pages 
are rich in antiquarian, historical, and genealogical lore. Altogether we 
have in his exceedingly handsome volume one of the most charming local 
histories it has been our fortune to meet with for many a day. Neither 
pains nor expense has been spared in its production, and it deserves to be 
equally popular with its author’s well-known and valuable History of the 
Burgh of Dumfries. The work is all the more welcome as with the excep- 
tion of what little was to be obtained from the pages of Chalmers’ 
Caledonia, no reliable information was easily accessible about Lincluden. 
Until Mr. M‘Dowall took the matter in hand its history was as neglected 
as its walls. That it did not deserve this neglect the story which he has 
now told of its chequered fortunes and of the many historical personages 
who have been more or less intimately connected with them, affords 
ample and convincing proof. Though not one of the great religious houses 
of the country, and unequal, perhaps in importance to those of Melrose, 
St. Andrews, Arbroath, Paisley, or Holyrood, it rose up among a people 
who were peculiarly situated, during one of the most interesting periods of 
Scottish history, and is associated with not a few distinguished names and 
several incidents of national importance. Founded about the year 1164 by 
Uchtred, son of Fergus the first lord of Galloway, who in the building of 
religious houses emulated the example of his sovereign David I., that sore 
saint for the crown of Scotland as he was designated by James VI., Lin- 
cluden, unlike the houses built in Galloway by Fergus, which were all 
intended for recluses of the rougher sex, was opened for a sisterhood of 
Black Nuns who followed the rule of St. Benedict. The heads of the 
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establishment were in the first instance in all probability drafted from the 
famous French establishments of Clugny or Marmontier. Uchtred made 
provisions for its maintenance and for two hundred and forty years it 
continued, quietly growing in importance and doubtless acting with silent 
but beneficent influence among the ‘ wild Scots’ among whom it had been 
planted by its unfortunate founder. With perhaps two exceptions the 
names of its prioresses have been forgotten. The remains of the last, if 
Mr. Stark’s conjecture be correct (and Mr. M‘Dowall has produced good 
reasons for supposing it is), were interred in 1440 in Dundrennan Abbey, 
one of the houses built by Fergus, whither she had sought refuge after the 
suppression of her own house of Lincluden. The precise reason for the 
suppression of the Abbey is doubtful ; but whether the charges of gross 
irregularities on the part of the celibates were well founded or not, 
Archibald the Grim, Earl of Douglas, brought his heavy hand down upon 
the place, sent the nuns about their business without consulting pope, 
king, or bishop, and turned the Abbey into a College with its provost, 
eight prebendaries, and twenty-four bedesmen ; and a Provostry it con- 
tinued to be down to the Reformation. The change was on the 
whole beneficial. As a Provostry, Lincluden acquired a social and 
political importance it had not before. For the many incidents and dis- 
tinguished names which became connected with the place we must refer 
our readers to Mr. M‘Dowall’s interesting pages. Among those who are 
mentioned in them, are, besides those we have already referred to, the 
almost mythic figures of Ulgric and Dovenald, with the latter of whom Mr. 
M‘Dowall seems to claim with not a little pardonable pride, some sort of 
connection ; Comyn and Robert the Bruce ; Devorgilla daughter of Alan 
and mother of John Baliol ; the brave Galloway Duke of Touraine and his 
wife, the Princess Margaret, who surviving her husband founded a chapel 
at Lincluden in memory of him and endowed it with farms, bought cum 
argente et awro, with her own silver and gold, and to whom a very beautiful 
tomb was erected. Not the least interesting of the episodes in the history 
of the College was the visit in January 1461, of Margaret of Anjou with 
the Prince of Wales, who fled thither for refuge, after the battle of 
Northampton. The visit lasted some ten or twelve days. The Queen 
Dowager of Scotland travelled south in great state with her infant son 
James III. to see her, and Lincluden was a busy though sorrowful 
place. Quite as interesting though for different reasons, was the 
meeting summoned, in December, 1448, by William Earl of Douglas, 
of the great Border chiefs for the purpose of revising the rules of 
Border warfare. A grim meeting it must have been ; but for a descrip- 
tion of it and for ‘the ordinances of warr’ that were then ‘sett doune,’ 
and for many other interesting particulars the reader must consult 
Mr. M‘Dowall’s pages. A poet himself and well versed in all matters 
pertaining to Burns, Mr. M‘Dowall has not forgotten to refer to the days 
Burns spent in the neighbourhood of Lincluden, nor to cite such passages 
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in his poems as refer to it. We should add that the charters and other 
ancient documents which Mr. M‘Dowall has had occasion to use, are for 
the most part printed in full, and that he has consulted the convenience of 
his readers by giving where requisite exact translations. 


History of the Scottish Expedition to Norway in 1612. By 
THOMAS MICHELL, C.B., H. M. Consul-General for Norway. 
London and Edinburgh: T. Nelson & Sons. Christiana : 
T. Bennett. 1886. 


This is one of those books which while dissipating legends and mistakes, 
have the further merit of exhibiting the facts out of which the halluci- 
nations they destroy have arisen. Of the legends which have gathered 
around Sinclair’s Expedition to Norway in 1612, Mr. Michell has given a 
full account in the second part of his able and interesting volume, and in 
the first he has described that expedition as it actually occurred, so far as 
the new documents he has been able to obtain from the State Archives of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, and the Register House in Edinburgh 
permit. The narrative afforded by these, it is almost needless to say, is 
very different from the poetical and legendary accounts hitherto popularly 
believed both in Norway and Scotland. What it is we will not here say, 
though the whole story may be told in a few sentences. We prefer 
to send our readers to Mr. Michell’s singularly instructive volume, where 
they will find all that has been said, and all that can be said on the subject, 
told in a very simple and entertaining way. 


India under British Rule from the Foundation of the East India 
Company. By J. TALBoys WHEELER. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1886. 


Having written the history of India and several other works of impor- 
tance connected with the brightest jewel in the British crown, Mr Talboys 
Wheeler here sets himself to the more popular and probably more grateful 
task of writing the history of British rule in India. The story is full of 
marvels and fascination, and, as it need scarcely be said, suffers nothing at 
the hands of so practised and capable a writer as Mr. Talboys Wheeler. 
If there is any fault to be found with his treatment of it, it is in respect to 
its brevity. Beginning with the foundation of the old East India Com- 
pany, he traces the main lines of the development of British conquest and 
government in India down to the present day within the short compass of 
about three hundred pages. To many, however, in this busy age the suc- 
cinctness of his narrative will be one of its chief recommendations ; and 
certainly as an introduction to his larger works, or to Mill or to the 
writings of Dr. Hunter, nothing can be more admirable. The style is 
clear, vigorous, and rapid, and from beginning to end the story reads 
almost like a fairy tale. For those who wish to obtain a clear idea of what 
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Britain has done in India and are pushed for time, or even for those who 
wish to refresh their memories, Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s is just the book to 
read. 


DL? Europe et la Révolution Frangaise. Par ALBERT SoREL. Les 
Moeurs politiques et les traditions. Paris: Plon, Nourrit, 
& Co. 


This is, from every point of view, a remarkable work. The subject, in 
the first place, is one which must, for a long time yet, command the atten- 
tion of every thoughtful reader; it is, besides, the result of patient 
research ; it is serious without being open to the charge of dulness, and 
the author’s impartiality is one of its distinguishing merits. As the title 
sufficiently shows, M. Sorel’s object has been to describe the attitude 
assumed by Europe towards France at the beginning of the Revolution, to 
show how far the different nations were themselves prepared to receive and 
develope the principles of social and political renovation which the 
eighteenth century philosophers had done their best to advocate, and to 
account for the fact that France took the lead in that tremendous move- 
ment of which we have not seen the final consequences. In filling this ex- 
tensive programme, M. Sorel has availed himself of all the sources of 
information which contemporary memoirs, pamphlets, and other piéces 
justificatives placed at his disposal, without neglecting the modern works of 
M. de Tocqueville, M. Taine, M. Léonce de Lavergne, etc. We may say 
that M. Sorel’s leading principle in the composition of his work will destroy 
many illusions which people still entertain on the international policy of - 
Europe at the beginning of the French Revolution. Of course there was an 
ideal of government about which Voltaire, Rousseau, Mably, and Diderot 
talked very glibly, just as Fénelon in his Telemachus propounded to the imi- 
tation of his contemporaries the republic of Salentum ; but whilst extolling 
that ideal and exchanging high-flown phrases about philanthropy, senti- 
ment, liberty, and the sovereignty of reason, Catherine II., Frederick the 
Great, and the Emperor Joseph, took good care not to depart from the fun- 
damental principles which since the sixteenth century lay at the root of all 
government, and thus, when the fatal hour had at last arrived, they found 
themselves powerless before the storm. The French nation had carried 
out resolutely and consistently the doctrines which in the remaining states 
of Europe were regarded as harmless utopias and idle fancies. After the 
first enthusiasm of the Revolutionary wars had spent itself out, by the most 
extraordinary of all changes the monarchies of Europe abdicated their con- 
stitutive principle in order to treat with France, and a corresponding trans- 
formation took place on the part of the nations of the Tricolor, each side 
thus turning completely round. In order to explain thoroughly the origins 
of modern diplomacy, M. Sorel has been obliged to treat his subject ab ovo, 
so to say ; but no reader will regret having to follow so able a guide in 
this kind of retrospective journey. The volume is divided into two books, 
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the former one being a general summary, whilst the latter, dealing with 
each nationality separately, explains how far it was prepared to enter upon 
a career of political and social reform ; or, on the other hand, to oppose 
the diffusion of the new theories advocated by the members of the French 
Constituent Assembly. A concluding chapter deals with the ultimate 
results of the Revolution, the causes which determined the place of its 
origin, and the courts which transformed it into a species of military 
despotism. 


Portraits du Grand Siecle. Par Cu. L, Lrvet. 


Madame de Sévigné Historien. Par Fr. ComBes. 2 vols. 
Paris: Perrin, 1885. 


We have classed together as subjects of the same article two volumes 
referring to the same epoch, and, in great manner, introducing us to the 
same characters. Messrs. Ch. Livet and Combes are well known, we doubt 
not, to those amongst our readers who feel interested in the age of Louis 
XIV. and in the society of Versailles at that brilliant period ; the former 
has taken under his especial protection the Précieux and Précieuses ; the 
latter has sketched in an excellent book the character of the Princess de 
Ursins, who, together with Madame de Maintenon, occupied so prominent 
a place during the closing years of the reign. There might be, perhaps, 
something to say about the expression grand siécle used by M. Livet, and 
Saint Simon, to name no other writer, has done much to strip the age of 
Louis XIV. of the fictitious glory with which it has long been surrounded ; 
but we shall not quarrel on the title of the volume, and our author has 
certainly picked out some of the most striking and original figures in a 
gallery where the only difficulty for a painter is what our neighbours on 
the other side of the channel would call l’embarras du choix. The admir- 
able manner in which M. Livet makes his heroes and heroines sit for their 
portraits is sure to strike every reader. Another great recommendation is 
to be found in the fact that most of the personages submitted to our notice 
are but slightly known to the majority of the English public, and therefore 
the merit of, at least, comparative novelty, is superadded to that resulting 
from the qualities of the style. Madame de Chantal, of course, is tolerably 
familiar to those among our friends who have studied the history of the 
Gallican Church during the seventeenth century ; but, with the exception of a 
very few admirers of French literature, who has ever heard of Charles de Simi- 
are, Cospean, and Antoine Corneille? M. Livet has taken the materials of 
his volume from every available source; M. Combes exclusively borrows 
from Madame de Sévigné. He could not select a better guide, and he has 
managed to catch some of the brilliancy of the sémillante marquise in 
relating to us what he calls the romance of Lauzun and Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, the extraordinary career of Cardinal de Retz, and the 
‘Saturday-afternoons’ (we had almost said the five o'clock teas) of 
Mademoiselle de Scudéry. The ground covered by M. Combes is a suffi- 
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ciently large one, for the turbulent coadjutor of Paris takes us back almost 
to the reign of Louis XIII., whilst Madame de Maintenon naturally 
makes us think of the war of the Spanish succession, the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and the persecution of the Jansenists. There are also 
two chapters set apart for the dark episodes of the reign—the notorious 
poisoning cases, Madame de Brinvilliers, La Voisin, etc. M. Combes has 
nothing new to tell us on a topic which is still most imperfectly known, 
and which does not seem likely to be thoroughly sifted ; but, at the same 
time, he comments very fully on the details given by Madame de Sévigné, 
and those who would complete their investigations on that distressing sub- 
ject should consult the late M. Ravaisson’s Archives de la Bastille. We 
cannot conclude this brief and imperfect notice without thanking once more 
Messrs. Livet and Combes for two of the most interesting series of sketches 
we have seen for a long time on the reign of Louis XIV. 


Louise de Kéroualle, Duchesse de Portsmouth (1649-1734). Par 
H. FoRNERON. Paris: Plon, Nourrit, & Co. 


If there is in the whole history of England an epoch which we would 
rejoice to see blotted out, it is the reign of Charles II. Nothing can exceed 
in vigour the description Lord Macaulay gives of that despicable king, and 
yet there is not one word in the noble writer’s verdict which can be called 
exaggerated or written under the inspiration of prejudice. If our opinion 
needed confirmation we would refer our readers to M. Forneron’s volume 
on the infamous Duchess of Portsmouth, published within the last four 
weeks, with Lely’s portrait as a frontispiece and a facsimile of the heroine’s 
handwriting. M. Forneron has spared no trouble to make his monograph 
thoroughly complete ; he has consulted all the best authorities, and the 
volume is very interesting, but at the same time very painful. We find in 
it the record of England’s humiliations ; the king reduced to the position 
of a pensioner of le Grand Monarque, accepting meekly the dictates of a 
foreign prince, dismissing his parliament according to the caprice and the 
political views of Louis XIV., and condescending to receive in his palace 
as agents of the court of Versailles women of the most abandoned character. 
The Duchess Mazarin, la belle Francis Stewart, Lady Castlemaine, the 
Duchess of Cleveland, are the principal dramatis persone in this book, 
together with Louise de Keroualle (variously spelt Quérowailles, Kéroual, 
Quérouel, and Kéroél). M. Forneron compares the Duchess of Portsmouth 
with Agnes Sorel, whose only virtue was patriotism ; but the arrogant 
mistress of Charles II. had not even that merit ; for if during the space of 
nearly fifteen years she did the work of Louis XIV. and helped to 
strengthen the territorial unity of France, she certainly was not actuated 
by disinterested motives. In fact, the long and melancholy story of 
selfishness, debauchery, cowardice, consciences bought and sold, treason, 
and crime which makes up the reign of Charles II. supplies also the 
materials for the volume we have before us. M. Forneron shows us in an 
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interesting manner the policy of Louis XIV. towards England; his 
sketches of the leading French diplomatists of the time, such as Courtin, 
Barrillon, Colbert, and Panponne are all well drawn, but, as we have 
already said, the general effect is decidedly painful. Nineteen letters of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth are added by way of illustrative documents. 


Eugene Delacroix par Lui-méme. G. DarcEnty. Paris: J. 
Rouam, 1885. 


This volume is neither a critical work nor a simple biography, but an 
attempt to place the great French master before the public as he is repre- 
sented by himself in his own letters and writings. M. Dargenty, who has 
made the selections and to whom the necessary setting is due, has also 
availed himself of such assistance as he could obtain from the publications 
of M. M. Moreau, Piron, Cantaloube and Jean Gigoux, as well as from 
various papers by Paul de Saint-Victor, Th. Gautier, Baudelaire, and 
others, and is to be congratulated on having succeeded in presenting 
Delacroix in the various aspects of his character and life in so clear and 
beautiful a light. 


Henry Bazely the Oxford Evangelist: A Memoir. By the Rev. 
E. L. Hicks, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


Mr. Hicks has discharged the duties entrusted to him of compiling a 
memoir of his friend the well-known ‘Oxford Evangelist,’ with considerable 
skill and fidelity. The materials at his command were not very numerous, 
but as far as possible he has allowed the story to be told by Mr. Bazely’s 
letters and the letters of his friends. Bazely’s life was certainly a noble 
one, and almost every page of the memoir bears witness to his indefatigable 
and self-sacrificing zeal on behalf of the poor and irreligious. So pure 
and generous an enthusiasm as his was is rare, and few lives form a 
finer contrast to the general selfishness. At the same time his scru- 
pulosity, though reasoned and conscientious, forms a somewhat peculiar 
and not altogether pleasing offset in a character otherwise extremely 
beautiful. Some of his opinions seem to have been formed in the 
narrowest school. Organs and hymns in public worship he could not 
away with. In theological matters he appears to have been a strict Calvinist 
and to have preferred the somewhat rigid Confession of Westminster to 
the more hesitating theology of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England. As for forms of public worship and Church polity he had a 
decided preference for those laid down in the standards of the Church of 
Scotland, though the son of a clergyman of the Church of England and 
educated at Oxford. This preference he showed by becoming a licentiate 
in the Church of Scotland, and subsequently, after a short period of 
wavering during which he dissolved his congregation and took orders in the 
English Church, by being ordained to the pastoral charge of St. Andrew’s 
Scotch Church, Stepney, and by building the Church in Oxford in which 
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he ministered according to the forms of the strictest Presbyterianism 
during the later years of his life. His theological or ecclesiastica, 
difficulties, however, Bazely never allowed to interfere with his one great 
aim of doing good to any who were in physical or spiritual destitution. 
His money and advice were at the service of all who were in need of them. 
His abilities as a theologian and a debater were great. He was also 
singularly ready in reply. ‘One who was present on Abingdon racecourse 
with him’ says Mr. Hicks, ‘relates that a betting-man remonstrated with 
Bazely for coming there, saying that a racecourse was not the place for 
preaching, and that even the Bible said, ‘‘There is a time for everything.” 
‘* Yes,” Bazely replied, ‘‘and it also says that we are to be ‘instant in 
season and out of season ;’ last Sunday I preached in my pulpit—that was 
im season ; to-day I am preaching here—that is out of season.” At this 
ready reply there was a laugh, raised at the expense of the man, and the 
crowd listened the more readily.’ As a preacher, Bazely was a calm steady 
speaker, appealing to the intellect as well as to the heart, fertile in 
illustration and abundant in Scripture. Oxford will long remember him. 


Shaftesbury (The First Earl). By H.D. Tramu. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 


Mr. Traill has wisely chosen a middle course, and has sought neither to 
whitewash nor to blacken the character of the subject of his monograph, 
but to deal out to him a sort of even handed justice. This is as it should 
be, and Mr. Traill has, generally speaking, succeeded. That all will agree 
with him is scareely to be expected. Shaftesbury’s motives were not always 
apparent ; nor is it possible at all times to assign the right reason for the 
movements of his shifty policy. The times in which he lived were peculiar, 
and even the most authentic documents belonging to them have about them 
the suspicion of being more or less tainted with prejudice. That Shaftes- 
bury was as bad as Dryden represents him, no one now believes ; and few will 
accept all that Mr. Christie maintains about him. Mr. Traill comes nearer 
to the truth, we suspect than either. Certainly he has followed neitlier 
the one nor the other; nor even Lord Campbell, nor Lord Macaulay. 
Of Shaftesbury’s going over to the Parliamentary party in 1644, he 
writes—‘ I see no reason to doubt that Cooper’s resignation was ‘‘ a virtual 
removal,” and that Clarendon’s charge against him of having deserted the 
king through pique is at least partially true. I cannot see how even the 
most favourable critic of Shaftesbury’s career can deny that ambition was 
at all times his master passion, and that we need scarcely look further than 
a disappointment of that ambition to find the adequate explanation of any 
important step in his life.’ This last assertion is perhaps a little too 
sweeping, but there can be no doubt we imagine that in all Shaftesbury 
did ambition was an important element among his motives. In the matter 
of the Treaty of Dover, Mr. Traill maintains that Shaftesbury was neither 
as. guilty as Macaulay and Lord Campbell say, nor as innocent as Mr. 
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Christie would make out. For the ‘stop of the exchequer’ he refuses to 
hold him responsible, and in support of his refusal claims among other 
things the fact that Dryden ‘ who left no word unspoken that may help 
his purpose of holding up Shaftesbury to hatred and contempt,’ says 
nothing about the discreditable affair. That he was a time server he 
admits, but maintains that he was no worse than his rivals. The passing 
of the Habeas Corpus Act is undoubtedly Shaftesbury’s greatest, perhaps 
his only claim to be considered an English worthy, and we shall not be 
far wrong probably if we say that it is because of his connection with this 
‘ Palladium of English liberties’ as Mr. Traill calls it, that he has been 
included by Mr. Lang in his series. That Mr. Traill has written an inter- 
esting book need hardly be said. 


Some Personal Reminiscences of Carlyle. By ANDREW JAMES 
SyminetTon. Paisley and London: Alex. Gardner, 1886. 


In this slim octavo volume Mr. Symington has gathered together a 
number of notes of conversations and interviews he had with Carlyle, with 
whom he appears to have been on terms of considerable intimacy. The 
notes are not very numerous, but are far from uninteresting. They have 
all, it would appear, been printed before, nevertheless one is glad to get 
them in their present handsome form. So far as their testimony goes they 
show Carlyle to have been a much kindlier man than he is generally 
supposed to have been. The picture they afford of Mrs. Carlyle, however, 
is scarcely so pleasing. Of the relations between the two Mr. Symington 
takes a sensible view, and his references to Carlyle’s notes to his wife’s 
letters are we think correct. One other point which Mr. Symington’s jot- 
tings bring out in respect to Carlyle is his intense religiousness. Altogether 
Mr. Symington’s little volume will do much to clear Carlyle’s character 
of some of the unfounded charges which have been brought against it. 


The Laird of Lag. A Life Sketch. By ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, 
Lieut.-Colonel. Author of ‘ Henry Erskine and his Kins- 


folk, etc. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1886. 


Col. Fergusson has eollected in this volume a number of interesting facts 
concerning the notorious Sir Robert Grierson of Lag, for long a name of 
terror, for longer still an execrated memory in Galloway and Dumfriesshire. 
The tendency of all the evidence thus brought forward concerning him 
appears to us to be to represent him, it would be perhaps too much to say 
in a more favourable, but at least in a less unfavourable light than that 
which current tradition throws upon him. A man of great energy and 
ability, and of a stern hard nature, his cruelties would seem to have been 
the outcome of a rigid determination to enforce, at all cost, the mandates 
of the law. There is no record against him of any extortion, or attempt to 
better his own fortunes at the expense of the persecuted Covenanters ; 
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whereas, against Sir James Turner, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 
alone, there were charges of unjust extortion ‘to the extent of £30,000.’ 
Considering the tone of the age this is a good deal to say in favour of Lag, 
who would also appear to have been, in business unconnected with his 
official duties, a man to lean upon ; not only thoroughly capable, but trust- 
worthy. Moreover he seems to have been staunch to his principles to the 
last, and to have expiated his fidelity to the exiled royal family by suffering 
and imprisonment, and by a sorely harrassed and burdened old age. 
Giving due weight to all the facts brought together by Col. Fergusson it is 
hard to avoid what appears to be his own conclusion ; that had the Laird 
of Lag’s lot been cast in more fortunate times, he might have left 
behind him the memory of a man who deserved well of his country 
for faithful, energetic, and valuable services. The reference to the 
curious modern dispute over the Wigton martyrs; a dispute which 
certainly has the appearance of having been originated by those who 
having resolved that a thing showd not, forthwith set themselves 
to prove that it could not be true, Col. Fergusson incidently mentions a 
noteworthy little piece of indirect evidence ; the existence of a draft of a 
petition prepared—though it seems uncertain whether it was ever presented 
to Parliament—apparently not more than ten years after the occurrence, 
praying that Sir Robert Grierson of Lag, may be apprehended and tried 
for his cruelties during ‘the killing time,’ in which special reference is 
made to the case of ‘ Marget Lauchlison,’ and ‘ Marget Wilson.’ 


Circulating Capital. By an East Indian Merchant. London: 
Kegan Paul & Co., 1885. 


The contributions of a business man to the literature of the currency 
question always deserve attention, more especially if they throw any new 
light on the subject ; and even if they do not, the errors into which he falls 
are interesting as showing where science has as yet failed to make its 
meaning clear to the practical mind. According to an ‘ East Indian Mer- 
chant’ political economy, so far from having proved itself a progressive 
science, has simply gone back since the days of Adam Smith till now ; and 
the task which he has here proposed to himself is to sweep away the cob- 
webs of error under which Mill, Ricardo, and others have hidden the 
clear light of Smith. In his remarks on capital he demolishes, to his own 
satisfaction, Mill’s statement that it consists in lands, houses, goods 
(which term includes gold and silver), and not in ‘money,’ and trium- 
phantly asks, ‘In what does the wealth of the Rothschilds or of the Banks 
consist if not in money? A little inquiry might have taught him that of 
the wealth of the Rothschilds comparatively little is retained in the shape 
of money—no more, in fact, than is required for purposes of business. 
The best chapters in the book are those on seigniorage and bimetallism, 
and are worth reading. 
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Economic Aspects of Recent Legislation. By WiLiaM WATT. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The legislation to which Mr. Watt here calls attention consists chiefly of 
the two Irish Land Acts, the Agricultural Holdings Act, the Education 
and Merchant Shipping Acts. Besides dealing with these, he has sections 
also on the Artizans’ Dwellings Act and the Employers’ Liability Act. In 
the general drift of all this legislation he sees an active conflict going on 
between the principles of Individualism and Socialism. Mr. Newmarch, 
to whose memory the Essay is dedicated, and who, as is well known, was 
one of the most strenuous advocates of the doctrine of laissez faire, would 
probably, Mr. Watt thinks, have considered his pages tainted by too great 
tolerance of State action. Probably he would ; but, whether or not, Mr. 
Watt has written in a very clear and intelligent way, and though he may 
not always carry his reader along with him, the latter will always feel that 
the subject is being fairly discussed, and with a very considerable amount 
of ability. 


The Postulates of English Political Economy. By WALTER 
BaGcrEHoT, M.A. With Preface by ALFRED MARSHALL, 
Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge. Student's 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1885. 


The three papers by the late Mr. Bagehot on ‘The Postulates of English 
Political Economy,’ which appeared first in the Fortnightly Review and 
were afterwards incorporated in the volume of Economic Studies which Mr. 
R. H. Hutton issued some time after their author’s death, are here re- 
printed in a handy form for the use of students. In the preface he has 
contributed to the volume, Professor Marshall pays a high and just tribute 
to the abilities of Mr. Bagehot as a Political Economist, and points out 
the loss which Political Economy sustained by his death. It is not neces- 
sary to enter here into the merits of the papers before us. _It is sufficient 
to register their issue in a separate volume. To the readers of Mr. Bage- 
hot’s works, their suggestiveness and value is well known. 


Greater Greece and Greater Britain, and George Washington the 
Expander of England. By Epwarp A, FREEMAN, D.C.L., 
etc. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


Mr. Freeman has here printed the lecture he delivered at the close of 
last year in Edinburgh, and his public lecture at Oxford on the birthday 
of George Washington in February last, and as an appendix to them has 
added the greater part of his article on Imperial Federation which appeared 
during last year in the April number of Macmillan’s Magazine. The subject, 
which in all three pieces is virtually the same, is one to which attention 
has frequently been called in the pages of this Review. Mr. Freeman, as 
we need hardly say, has no new scheme of Imperial Federation to pro- 
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pound. His object is rather to criticise the idea of it and to show the 
difficulties in the way of its realisation, and this he does with great candour 
and acuteness. We cannot here of course enter into any criticism of his 
opinions, but we are free to admit that many of the difficulties he points 
out are well grounded, and that the views he throws out respecting 
incorporation as the alternative to federation are worth considering. 
Small as the volume is, it cannot but be regarded as an extremely valuable 
contribution to one of those important questions of the day which must 
soon call for settlement. 


John Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. Hersert B. Apams, Editor. Third Series, 
XI-XII. Fourth Series, I-VI. Baltimore, 1885-6. 


Too much praise cannot be given to these excellent historical and politi- 
cal studies. They are all admirable examples of careful research and state- 
ment, and contain a large amount of interesting and valuable information 
which but for the zeal and conscientious industry of their authors might, 
and in all probability would, soon pass into oblivion, or become in 
some instances extremely difficult ef access. The third series is concluded 
by a very able paper on the origin and administration of the city of 
Washington by Mr. J. A. Porter. The numbers for the fourth series are— 
‘Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River,’ by Irving Elting ; 
‘Town Government in Rhode Island,’ by William E. Foster ; ‘The Nar- 
ragansett Planters,’ by Edward Channing ; ‘ Pennsylvania Boroughs,’ by 
William P. Holcomb ; ‘An Introduction to the Study of the Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the States,’ by Dr. J. Franklin Jameson ; 
and ‘A Puritan Colony in Maryland,’ by Daniel R. Randall. To students 
of constitutional and political history there is not one of these papers that 
will not prove both instructive and full of suggestion. 


Public Opinion and Lord Beaconsfield 1875-1880. By GEo. 
JARSLAKE THOMPSON, LL.M. 2 vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1886. 


Though but one name appears on the title-page of this book as its 
author, it would appear that it was originally intended to be the joint 
production of Mr. Carslake Thompson and Mr. Seymer Thompson. The 
latter, however, was compelled through the pressure of other engagements 
to withdraw from the work, and to leave the completion of it as well as the 
responsibility for its authorship to the former. The labour involved in its 
production has been considerable, and though its popularity may suffer 
somewhat on account of its want, in parts, of condensation, of its solidity 
and value either for present reference or for the use of future historians, 
there can be no doubt. Its subject is one of fundamental importance and 
deserves all the care Mr. Thompson has bestowed upon it. As described 
by him, the book is an attempt: (1.) to discuss the functions which the 
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genius of the English constitution assigns to Public Opinion; (2.) to 
discuss the methods of evaluation of Public Opinion in general, and to 
analyse English Public Opinion on the Eastern Question in particular ; and 
lastly to show that in the events of 1876-8 Public Opinion was deprived 
under Lord Beaconsfield of its due influence on the foreign policy of 
England. In short, the two volumes form an elaborate and bulky indict- 
ment of the whole of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy leading up to the Treaty 
of Berlin. In the prosecution of his work Mr. Thompson has searched far 
and wide, and consulted not only the leading newspapers of the day, but 
Blue Books, Parliamentary and extra-Parliamentary utterances, Review 
Articles, Political Memoirs, diplomatic despatches, and almost every other 
source capable of rendering him any assistance. The first of the three 
parts into which he has divided his work necessarily takes the form of a 
political or semi-philosophical discussion ; but the plan adopted in the 
others, generally speaking, is this: Mr. Thompson first gives his own 
reading or interpretation of events as they arise from day to day, and then 
supports it with copious extracts from one or more of his many indications 
of public, Parliamentary, or diplomatic opinion or action. Into the 
numerous ramifications of his argument we cannot here follow him. It 
must suffice to say that he has done his work carefully, skilfully, and with 
a praiseworthy desire to be thoroughly impartial. In many parts his 
volumes are profoundly interesting, and from beginning to end 
suggestive and instructive. If they lead the newly created democracy to 
throw off the trammels of authority, to set aside the opinion of their so- 
called leaders, and to think freely and independently, and without pre- 
judice on the various matters submitted to them, Mr. Thompson will have 
done a very considerable and much needed service. 


The Theory of the State. By J. K. BLUNTSCHLL Authorised 
English Translation. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1885. 


The adoption of Bluntschli’s Allgemeine Statslehre as a text-book at 
Oxford and Cambridge has made a translation of it indispensable. The 
translators have done their work with commendable skill, having succeeded 
not only in rendering Bluntschli’s German into intelligible and idiomatic 
English, but also in the more difficult task of representing the technical 
terms of German law and politics by fairly exact English equivalents. 
The notes they have added, particularly those on points of English and 
Roman history, are judiciously introduced, and while supplying what was 
lacking in Bluntschli’s information, serve to increase the value and useful- 
ness of an already useful and valuable work. For the purpose for which it 
has been adopted the book is probably the best to be had, though from 
an English point of view it is scarcely all that can be desired ; nor is it all 
that it ought to be as a text-book for English students. Writing from a 
German point of view and with his German prepossessions, though usually 
candid and fair enough as a critic, Bluntschli is frequently too exclusively 
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German, and one finds too little in his pages respecting the state and 
politics which lie nearest to those on whose behalf his work has been 
primarily translated, though probably quite as much as one is entitled to 
expect to find in a foreign work of its kind. The method Bluntschli 
professes to follow is neither the purely historical nor the purely 
philosophical, but a combination of the two. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of following the one or the other exclusively are distinctly pointed 
out, but it is difficult at times to see that either the historical or the 
philosophical, or even a combination of thé two, is followed. Taken as a 
series of descriptive passages the chapters on the conception and idea of 
the State are excellent, but here and there both the historical and the 
philosophical element are somewhat conspicuous by their absence. Little 
effort is made to show the process by which one form of the State has 
passed into another ; and little or none is made to account for it, except 
in the case of the States of the middle ages, and even here the treat- 
ment is defective. The organic or psychological idea of the State 
undoubtedly contains an important element of truth, but as the 
translators remark in their preface, it is here pushed to an almost 
amusing extreme. Still, notwithstanding these and other defects, the 
book is superior to anything of the kind in English and deserves the 
encomiums which have been passed upon it on the Continent. It brings 
together a vast mass of materials in a handy form, is clearly and tersely 
written, and, though some of its theories will scarcely bear examination, 
contains many sound reflections and principles. It is a book to be read 
not only by the student in his closet, but also by all who take an interest 
in the making of politics, and particularly by those who are engaged in 
shaping the destinies of a country. 


A Note on some Glasgow and other Provincial Coins and Tokens. 
By Davip Murray, M.A., &c. Illustrated. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose & Sons, 1885. 


The four plates illustrative of this ‘Note’ are executed with rare skill, 
and in their way are simply perfect. The text, like all that Mr. Murray 
has written, exhibits great research and accurate scholarship. All that he 
has to say respecting the history of copper coinage in Britain is extremely 
interesting, and in several directions eminently instructive. His ‘ Note’ 
extends only to some forty pages, yet it is surprising how much informa- 
tion he has packed into it respecting pennies, halfpennies, farthings, trades- 
men’s tokens, and mules. Within the same compass it will be difficult to 
find as much, and we heartily commend this valuable little work to the 
attention of our readers. 


Scotland in Pagan Times. The Bronze and Stone Ages. By 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 
1886, 
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In this volume we have the last of the four courses of lectures which its 
author delivered on the Rhind foundation in connection with the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland in the years 1879-82. The first and second 
courses, it will be remembered, were devoted to the monuments and 
remains of early Christian Scotland, and the third to Scotland in the Iron 
Age. In the volume before us the remains of the Bronze and Stone Ages 
are dealt with. With the publication of it therefore the series is 
completed. As in its companion volumes we have here six lectures. 
Three of them are occupied with the remains of the Bronze Age, and three 
of them with those of the Stone Age. Following the method he has 
adopted from the beginning Dr. Anderson first describes the objects found, 
and then by a careful process of induction exhibits the indications they 
afford of the life and civilization of the people to whom they belonged. 
The first of the three lectures on the Bronze Age describes the under- 
greund burials of the period and various objects which have been found in 
them ; the second deals with such well-known and perplexing remains as 
the stone circles of Stennis and Callernish, standing stones and such 
peculiar arrangements of stones as occur at Yarhouse, Garrywhin, and 
Camster ; while in the last of the three lectures we have an elaborate 
description of weapons, implements, and ornaments of the period, with an 
account of its gold hoards. The lectures on the Stone Age deal in the 
same minute and exact way with the chambered cairns of Caithness, 
Argyle, Orkney, and Inverness, and their contents. Maeshowe here of 
course comes in for a large share of attention, as do also other less known 
burial places of the Stone Age. Of the merits of these lectures it is need- 
less to speak. They are characterised by the same masterliness of 
arrangement, clearness of description, and accuracy of induction as those 
by which they were preceded ; and with them form the most scientific and 
therefore the best and most reliable account yet in existence of the remains, 
life and civilisation of the inhabitants of Scotland during pre-historic and 
early Christian times. The volume we should add is profusely illustrated. 


Ecclesiastical English: A Series of Criticisms showing the Old 
Testament Revisers’ violation of the Laws of Language, 
illustrated by more than 1000 quotations. Part II. of ‘The 
Revisers’ English.’ By G. Wasuinetron Moon, Hon. 
F.R.S.L. London: Hatchards. 1886. 


In this volume Mr. Washington Moon again takes up his parable against 
the Revisers, and seeks to convict them of having perpetrated in their 
versions of the Old and New Testaments numerous violations of the laws 
of the English language. There can be no doubt that in many instances 
his criticisms are perfectly just, but in others many may be disposed to 
think that his remarks savour a little of hyper-criticism. His observations 
on the Revisers spelling are usually good. ‘Stories’ for ‘storeys’ is certainly 
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a mistake, but ‘drave’ is just as good as ‘drove’ and the Revisers, we 
imagine, were at liberty to use which they chose. Their knowledge of the 
English language and its laws, notwithstanding their blunders, was as 
large and accurate, we suspect, as Mr. Moon’s. His criticisms on the use 
of the word ‘tell’ (to count), and ‘let’ (to hinder) are useless. The 
question with which he concludes his remarks on the former of these 
words suggest, though of course he does not mean that it should, 
that the Revisers ought to have made ‘Thou ftellest my wanderings’ 
‘Thou weighest my wanderings,’ and ‘ He telleth the number of the stars’ 
‘ He weigheth the number of the stars.’ It is an old saying that those who 
live in glass houses should not throw stones. Mr. Washington Moon’s 
English is sometimes no better than that he complains of. Here for 
instance is a sentence in which he is criticising the faultiness of the 
Revisers’ rendering of Is. lix. 21. ‘Here, in the latter part of the 
sentence,’ he says, ‘the words saith the Lord are redundant as they occur 
in the former part of it; but if for emphaticness it was thought necessary 
to repeat them, they should have followed the words from henceforth and 
for ever, seeing that those words refer, not to the expression saith the Lord, 
but to the eternity of God’s covenant with his people.’ In a new edition 
of his volume Mr. Moon might with advantage to his readers explain what 
words he means by ‘those words.” But we must content ourselves with 
saying that though Mr. Moon’s criticisms are not always to be trusted, in 
very many instances they are sound, and that he has done a good work by 
calling attention to the mistakes by which the Revised Version is somewhat 
profusely marked. 


Fragmenta Herculanensia: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford 
Copies of the Herculanean Rolls together with the Texts of 
several Papyri accompanied by Facsimiles. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by WattEerR Scott, M.A. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1885. 


This handsome, elaborate, and remarkably erudite work may be said to 
divide itself into four parts. In the first we have a catalogue of the Oxford 
facsimiles of the Herculanean Rolls, showing, to use the words of the 
Editor, what has hitherto been done, and what still remains to be done, 
towards utilizing the materials contained in the collection. The Oxford 
facsimiles are given first in the order in which they occur in the seven 
bound volumes of the Oxford collection, and then certain papyri which 
are known to form parts of the same work, or are closely connected by the 
similarity of their contents. In the second part we have the restored texts 
of the two rolls, pap. 157-152 and 26. The Naples facsimiles of these 
have already been published, and the Oxford facsimiles are here repro- 
duced to accompany the text—those of 152 throughout and those of 26 
where there seemed a likelihood of recovering the sense, The text of 
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three of the best preserved and hitherto unpublished rolls in the Oxford 
collection forms the third part ; and in the fourth we have the Oxford fac- 
similes of pap. 1050 (Philodemus wep! Gavdrov) and 817 (Carmen Latinum) 
printed from the plates engraved at Palermo in 1806-9 for Hayter’s 
intended but unpublished edition. The discovery of these rolls is an 
old story and carries us back to the year 1752, when they were found 
in the house of Cesar’s father-in-law, L. Calpurnius Piso Ceseninus, 
at Herculaneum. At first they were mistaken for lumps of charcoal, 
which, in the state in which they were discovered, they closely 
resemble, and their real character was not made out until a number 
of them had been destroyed. Others of them were subsequently 
destroyed in unsuccessful attempts to open them. The honour of 
inventing a successful method of treating them, the method in fact which 
with some slight modifications, is still in use, belongs to a monk named 
Piaggio. The first result of the application of his method was the recovery 
of a considerable part of a book by Philodemus ept povexxjjs. In 1800 the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., undertook with the consent of the 
Neapolitan government to have the unrolling and copying of the papyri 
carried on at his own expense, and sent out the Rev. John Hayter to 
superintend the work. Of Hayter’s success Mr. Scott has given full and 
fair account, as also of the use made of the result of his mission. An account 
is also given of the attempts made to open a number of the rolls presented 
to the Prince of Wales by the Neapolitan government. Four of the rest 
in their unopened state were, in 1810, along with Hayter’s lead pencil fac- 
similes and engraved plates, presented by the Prince to the University of 
Oxford, with a caution against undue haste in dealing with them, a piece 
of advice which, as Mr. Scott observes, the University cannot be accused of 
disregarding. As to the contents of the collection and its nature and origin 
Mr. Scott agrees in the main with De Petra and Comparetti. ‘Of the 
Greek rolls,’ he observes, ‘a very large proportion are certainly, and a stil 
larger proportion probably, the work of the Epicurean professor, Philo- 
demus; and the rest are, almost without exception, such books as he would 
necessarily wish to consult, being the works either of Epicurus himself and 
leading Epicureans, or, in one case at least, of a notable opponent 
like Chrysippus. On the other hand, not a single Greek roll has 
been found which can be shown to be of later date than Philodemus. 
These facts would of themselves make it highly probable that the collection 
was formed by him; and the probability increases to something like 
certainty when we find that several of Philodemus’ own works were present 
in duplicate.’ The Latin rolls belong apparently to a later date. Of these 
only twenty four in all have been discovered. Only one of them is even 
partially intelligible and contains the Carmen Latinum de Bello Actiaco, 
and must consequently have been written considerably after the date at 
which Philodemus wrote. Mr. Scott’s notes and introductions are 
excellent. The same may be said of his attempts to reconstruct the texts 
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of the papyri. We regret that we cannot here enter more fully into the 
merits of his work. It exhibits a vast amount of labour and scholarship, 
and some time must elapse before its significance can be fully appreciated. 


Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited with Preface and Notes by 
W. Minto, M.A. Clarendon Press Series: Oxford. 1886. 


Professor Minto has formed a very just conception of the requirements of 
junior students when reading this most popular of Scott’s poems, and 
deserves great credit for the skilful manner in which he has attempted to 
meet them. The preface is excellent both in matter and manner, and 
exactly what is calculated to give the student a clear idea of the character 
and machinery of the poem and to interest him init. The notes are for 
the most part Sir Walter’s, but have been judiciously selected. They have 
the merit of not being overburdened with the dry bones of philology, and 
of being just the sort of notes to throw light upon the text and add to its 
interest. 


The Choice of Books and other Literary Pieces. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


These literary pieces, dealing with subjects varying from the choice of 
books to the character and work of St. Bernard, ‘the last of the 
Fathers,’ are written with all the point, and vigour, and. imaginative 
colouring which usually characterise the writings of the most distinguished 
of M. Comte’s English disciples. Mr. Harrison is nothing if not a 
preacher, and it must be owned that his preaching is usually of the most 
attractive, if not of the most convincing kind. The first paper, which 
gives its title to the volume, has many points of excellence, and some 
faults, particularly that of being incomplete. The only writers with whom 
Mr. Harrison deals are the poets and novelists. There are many others 
of a different kind about whom we should like to have had his opinion. 
The study of their works we imagine is quite as requisite for a sound edu- 
cation as that of those of a more imaginative cast. It is quite true as Mr. 
Harrison remarks, that the Divine Comedy is ‘the review in one vast 
picture of human life as a whole, and human civilization as a whole ; all 
that it had been, was, and might become, as presented to the greatest brain 
and profoundest nature of the Middle Ages ;’ but how much the enjoyment 
of Dante depends upon a large acquaintance with books to which Mr. 
Harrison will probably deny the name of literature. The first half-dozen 
pages of the paper contain what may be take as a fair representation of the 
impression which the present fecundity of the press produces on a man of 
letters. To most readers who are not men of letters we are afraid they will 
wear the appearance of a jeremiad. Mr. Harrison blames modern readers 
for indulging in magazine articles and reading books about books instead 
of the books themselves. Not a few will probably feel disposed to turn 
round upon him with the charge that he has been art and part in the fault, 
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Among the many translations mentioned we miss any reference to Professor 
Jebb’s Sophocles. The translation is only in course of publication it is true, 
but it deserves mention as promising to be at least equal to any of those 
enumerated. The dialogue on Culture is lively. Among the remarks it 
suggests is the one, whether true or otherwise, that there are writers whose 
opinions Mr. Harrison has as much difficulty in understanding as they have 
in understanding his. While thoroughly agreeing with much that is said 
in the essay on Froude’s Carlyle, there is much in it from which we dissent. 
The criticisms on the book seem to us to be much over done. ‘ Foul 
odours, as from a charnel house, have been suddenly opened on us,’ is a 
statement which cannot be justified. Nor can we accept the statement that 
Carlyle believed latterly in nothing and in no one but himself. There are 
manifest proofs we think to the contrary. The paper on Bernard of 
Clairvaux is an interesting if curious study. Mr. Harrison approves 
Bernard and condemns Abelard. Bernard unquestionably did many good 
things and was a great power in his day, but we doubt whether after all his 
influence was on the whole directly in the interests of humanity. If a rigid 
conservatism is, it was. On the other hand, while we have no great opinion 
of the character of Abelard, we cannot accept the statement that his in- 
fluence was wholly mischievous. If new books are to be avoided because 
they beget new thoughts, as Bernard is reported to have said they are, 
Abelard was a teacher whom the less he was known the better. But if he 
who helps to break the bonds of dogmatism and to make men think for 
themselves is a benefactor, Abelard has as many claims to be considered 
one as Bernard, perhaps more. But differ as the reader may from Mr. 
Harrison, he will scarcely find a page in these literary pieces which is not 
suggestive. They form one of the most readable and instructive books we 
have seen for some time ; a further instalment of them is much to be desired. 


The ‘Kingis Quair” By Kine James I. of Scotland. 
Modernised by Wm. MAcKEAN. London and Paisley: 
Alex. Gardner. 1886. 


Mr. Mackean has a very high and commendable admiration both for the 
memory and the Kingis Quair of James I. His admiration is combined 
with intelligence and reverence and he has not ventured to meddle in any 
way with Professor Skeat’s excellent text of the poem. His modernisa- 
tion of it consists in simply glossing the archaic words or such as may not 
be readily understood by the reader, in the margin. For the most part, in 
fact with very few exceptions, his interpretations are excellent, and even 
where exception may be taken to them they can not fail to be of service to 
the reader whose acquaintance with the old Scottish dialect is imperfect. 
Mr. Mackean has prefixed to the text a brief but well-written account of 
the poet-king. He has made the mistake, however, of making him 
responsible for the death of Cranmer instead of laying to his charge the 
fault of allowing the execution of Paul Craw, 
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The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship Bacchante 1879-1882. Com- 
piled from the Private Journals, Letters and Note-books of 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales. With 
additions by JoHN N. DauTon. 2 vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1886. 


Apart altogether from the names which appear on their title-pages, these 
two handsome volumes possess quite sufficient merit to command the 
attention of a very considerable number of readers. Though they make 
no claim to literary form, they are simple and direct in statement, abound 
in incidents of voyage and travel, and contain a large amount of accurate 
and valuable information respecting various parts of Her Majesty’s 
dominions. Their principal attraction, however, is undoubtedly personal. 
Written by the two sons of the Prince of Wales (the ‘ Queen’s 
Piccaninnies’ as they themselves tell us they were called by the West 
Indian negroes), their interest in this connection is great and deserves the 
attention of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. The indication they 
afford of their authors’ characters and training are numerous and will be 
read with attention and pleasure. The voyage of the two young Princes 
was by no means a holiday cruise. The time they spent at sea was a 
period of hard work and discipline. It was intended to be so ; for, as Mr. 
Dalton tells us, when the Prince of Wales determined to send them to sea, 
it was chiefly with a view to the mental and moral training they 
would receive as midshipmen in Her Majesty’s navy. In every one of the 
Queen’s ships, each officer, man and boy, has his special and individual 
duties to perform every hour of the day and night, with a routine that 
should be as precise and unvarying as clockwork. And as long as the 
young Princes were on board they were treated exactly as the other mid- 
shipmen and performed all the duties which usually fall to their lot ; they 
took their turn in all weathers by day or night at watch-keeping and going 
aloft, at sail drill, or boat duty. There was no difference, Mr. Dalton assures 
us, not even the slightest, of any sort or kind made between them and their 
gunroom messmates. Of this there is ample evidence on almost every 
page of the volumes before us. There is ample evidence in them, too, that 
the Princes entered with spirit into the purpose of their voyage. Their 
interest in every detail of their duty is evident, and while picking up what- 
ever information they could, they were at great pains to master the more 
important questions which are affecting the welfare of the places at which 
they touched. Mr. Dalton’s share in the compilation of the volumes is 
considerable. The additions he has made to them will probably give 
rise to differences of opinion. Most of them touch upon questions still 
in debate, and though he has striven to be impartial, it is not difficult to 
see in what direction his opinions and sympathies run. The passages he 
has contributed are clearly marked off from the rest ; but the principle on 
which the other parts are arranged is not altogether obvious. The first 
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person singular occurs from time to time, but the first person plural is of 
much more frequent occurrence, and one would like to know who was the 
writer of this or that particular passage, and to be able toassign it to its author. 
The diaries which form the foundation of the book are usually written in 
the plural. These diaries were kept by the Princes all the time they were 
away from home. They were written up every evening by their authors 
before turning in, both at sea and ashore, wherever they happened to be 
staying. Those portions of them which cover the time the Princes were in 
Egypt and Palestine were written out afterwards from rough notes and 
jottings made on horseback, or during the mid-day siesta, from what 
Brugsch Bey or Captain Conder had been telling them when face to face 
with the objects visited. In the compilation of the book Mr. Dalton has 
also drawn largely on the letters the Princes wrote home and from the note- 
books in which they set down the information they had heard from the lips 
of others, or gathered from the large and well selected library with which 
the ship was with great forethought provided. Such passages as Mr. 
Dalton has drawn from these sources he has given as they were actually 
written and has wisely abstained from any attempt to smooth down their 
inequalities or imperfections. The book, therefore, excepting Mr. 
Dalton’s share in its making up, may be regarded as the Princes’ book. 
We regret that we cannot here follow them in their cruise, and still more 
that we cannot indulge ourselves and our readers in the luxury of extracts. 
The passages ready to hand are numerous, for while there are but few of 
the entries in the diaries which are without interest, there are many which 
are both entertaining and instructive. One feature of the volumes which 
deserves special notice is their variety. The lands visited were numerous, 
and the subjects touched upon are equally so. Among the pleasantest 
portions of the book are those which cover the visits to the West Indies, 
Buenos Ayres, Australia, Japan, and the Holy Land. Everywhere the 
Princes prove themselves, for their years, shrewd observers. Here 
and there throughout the volumes there occur some very plain and 
strong statements on questions of importance, and occurring where they 
do we are glad to see them. The Princes appear to have made good use 
of the ship’s library, and numerous quotations are given from a variety of 
writers. There is one passage in the Princes’ diaries which, though it seems 
to be modelled on one we have see elsewhere, we must cite it, as it 
shows more distinctly than any thing we can say the manner of spizit with 
which its authors were animated, and in which they have looked at some 
of our foreign possessions and frequently written of them. It occurs when 
speaking of the great naval fights of Rodney and the other West Indian 
heroes of the last century. ‘ Truly here 


‘* The spirits of our fathers 
Might start from every wave 
For the deck it was their field of fame 
And ocean was their grave ”— 
Start and ask us, their sons—‘*‘ What have you done with these islands 
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which were won for you with precious blood?” And what could we 
answer? We have misused them, neglected them, till at the present 
moment, ashamed of the slavery of the past, and too ignorant and helpless 
to govern them as a dependency of an over-burdened colonial bureau in 
London, now slavery is gone, we are half-minded to throw them away 
again and ‘‘ give them up,” no matter much to whom. But was it for this 
that these islands were taken and re-taken, till every gully and every foot 
of the ocean bed holds the skeleton of an Englishman? Was it for this 
that these seas were reddened with the blood of our own forefathers year 
after year? Did all these gallant souls go down to Hades in vain, and 
leave nothing for the Englishmen but the sad and proud memory of their 
useless valour?’ The work is amply supplied with maps, all of which, 
except one, were drawn by the Princes themselves as part of their duties 
as midshipmen. The illustrations are numerous, but neither so numerous 
nor so well executed as we should have expected. 


Wanderings in China. By C. F. Gorpon Cumming. _ Illus- 
rated. New Edition, 2 Vols. Edinburgh and London: 
W. Blackwood & Sons. 1886. 


All that we need do here is simply to accord a very cordial welcome to 
this excellent re-issue of a very delightful and charming book. To speak 
of its merits is needless. Always interesting and often amusing, its pages 
are crowded throughout with new and entertaining facts gathered at first 
hand in one of the strangest countries of the globe, by one who has the 
rare faculty of accurate observation in a very high degree and the still 
rarer faculty of recording what she has observed in clear, true, and exquisite 
English. Miss Gordon Cumming has written many excellent books of 
travel but amongst them this’ deservedly occupies a highest place, and is 
justly regarded and accepted as one of the best books on China which have 
yet appeared. The autotype illustrations are remarkably well done. The 
portrait is excellent. 


Complete Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Robert Burns, 
with upwards of Three Thousand Illustrations from English 
Authors. By JOHN CUTHBERTSON. Paisley and London: 
Alexander Gardner. 1886. 


Great credit is due to Mr. Cuthbertson for the pains he has taken 
to make this singularly elaborate work as complete as possible. Glos- 
saries to the works of Burns are numerous enough, but never before 
have so many of the words and phrases which occur either in his 
poetry or prose been registered and explained. After a very careful 
examination, we doubt whether a single word of importance, or even a 
single Scottish word occurring in either, has been entirely overlooked. 
Compared with other glossaries of Burns’s works, Mr. Cuthbertson’s is by 
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far the fullest, and, we may add, the most interesting. He has aimed, 
however, not merely at compiling a glossary, he has aimed also at the 
somewhat more ambitious task of illustrating the vocabulary of Burns 
from English authors, and of showing to Englishmen that most, if not all, 
the words used by Burns have in some shape or other been used in their 
own literature. To any one possessing the requisite knowledge and 
leisure, this was, of course, easy, as most readers of Shakespeare, Spensor, 
Chaucer, Langlands, and more especially of the Cursor Mundi, York Plays, 
and Hampole will readily conjecture. But to Mr. Cuthbertson belongs the 
credit of having first attempted the task ; and, considering the hold which Dr. 
Jamieson’s theory as to the origin of Lowland Scotch has upon the Scottish 
mind, the credit is not small. Of course, he has made considerable use of 
the dictionaries and vocabularies of Grose, Cotgrave, Thoresby, Bailey, 
Halliwell, and Jamieson ; and, besides the better known authors, he has 
drawn his illustrations from the publications of Ritson and Weber, and 
from such writings as Ywain and Gawain, Cursor Mundi, Arthur and 
Merlin, The Geste of Kyng Horn, Mr. Small’s Early English Metrical 
Homilies, and Dr. Morris’s Early English Alliterative Poems. Ina first 
work of this kind, extending to close on five hundred pages, it was scarcely 
possible that some defects of more or less importance should not be found. 
Mr. Cuthbertson professes to quote from English authors ; but, as he is 
well aware, some of the authors he cites are claimed by many as Scottish, 
and a few words in the preface defining what he means by ‘ English 
authors,’ or on the relation between Lowland Scotch and English, more 
especially the old Northern English, would have been serviceable to very 
many by whom the volume is sure to be used, Another point we have 
noticed is the use of passages in which only the verbal form of a particular 
word occurs, to illustrate a noun, or of a passage in which the substantive 
form occurs to illustrate a verb. For instance, ‘aught’ is rightly defined 
as meaning possession, and the phrase ‘in a’ my aught’ is rightly cited in 
proof. But 
‘ An erl would in that castile 
That aught the lordship ilkadele 
does not illustrate it, inasmuch as ‘aught’ is here a verb. The same may 
be said of the word as it occurs in two out of the other three passages cited 
as illustrations. Sometimes a passage is quoted which is no illustration at 
all ; as e.g., under the word ‘ blather’ which is rightly glossed by the word 
‘bladder.’ But to quote the lines— 
There’s nothing gained by being witty ; fame 
Gathers but wind to blather up a name 

in illustration of it, is nonsense, as ‘ blather’ hashere a totally different mean- 
ing. Mr. Cuthbertson we observe repeats Sir John Sinclair’s insufficient or 
we might say inaccurate definition of ‘ bunker,’ and seems to imagine that a 
bunker is necessarily a seat. It may or may not beaseat. Inarooma 
bunker is probably speaking, a chest or box or structure built into or to a 
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wall ; very often it is built in the recess of a window, in which case it may 
have doors in front or it may not, but whether or not the space covered 
over together with the top forms the bunker. Besides winnoch or window 
bunkers, there are meal bunkers and coal bunkers. There are also bunkers 
which golfers are careful to avoid. ‘Brechame’ or brechan Mr. Cuthbertson 
tells us ‘is altogether unknown in Ayrshire.’ Whether it is or not at 
the present moment we do not know. A word formerly used in Ayrshire 
in the same sense was ‘hochem.’ But here we must stop and simply express 
our belief that readers of Burns will find this a most instructive and delight- 
ful work. 


Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia 1886. Edited by E. D. PRick, 
F.G.8. London: Hazell & Co. 1886. 


The aim of this work is to provide readers and all who consult it with 
the latest information on such subjects as are now, or are likely soon to be, 
in the public mind. It contains some two thousand articles, which have 
the merit of being brief, condensed, and so far as we have examined them, 
accurate. There can be no doubt that it will soon find its way into favour 
as a book of reference. It is handy in size, and clearly printed. The 
subjects and references explained are generally those which most news- 
paper readers are in the habit of inquiring about, and often in vain. Its 
political and legal articles are numerous, and carefully written. 


Sketches of the History of Christian Art. By Lorp Linpsay. 
2 vols. Second edition. London: John Murray. 1885. 


There are few students of art by whom the re-issue of this work, which, 
as we need hardly say, has long been out of print and scarcely procurable, 
will not be received with feelings of the greatest pleasure and gratitude. 
Nearly forty years have elapsed since it made its first appearance, but 
though quite a library dealing with Christian art and its history has in the 
meantime been written, it has not yet been superseded. In fulness of de- 
tail, accuracy of information, and in several other important respects, it will 
scarcely bear comparison with the more recent works of Mrs. Jameson, the 
Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselles, and Mr. Ruskin, yet in breadth of treatment 
and as a handbook for the student of the history of Christian art as a 
whole, it has merits and excellences of its own, and we are not acquainted 
with any work of a similar nature in which they are so admirably combined. 
It is not without its defects, but these are chiefly of theory, and though 
they are here and there obtruded on the attention, they are so obvious and 
vften of such slight importance in comparison with the great merits of the 
work that they can scarcely be said to detract from its value. The 
tendency in the present is towards division of labour, and few recent 
writers, with the exception of Mr. Ruskin perhaps, have ventured to deal 
with more than the history of a single branch of Christian art. Lord 
Lindsay, on the other hand, has undertaken to survey the history of 
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Christian art in all its principal branches of architecture, sculpture and 
painting. His ‘ Sketches,’ while critical and in a measure biographical, have 
the merit, now somewhat rare in histories both of art and literature, of being 
historical as well. Writing of Lord Lindsay in 1847 Mr. Ruskin said, ‘as a 
contribution to the History of Art, his work is unquestionably the most 
valuable which has yet appeared in England. His research has been un- 
wearied, he has availed himself of the best results of German investigation, 
his own acuteness of discernment in cases of approximating or derivative 
style is considerable, and he has set before the English reader an outline 
of the relations of the primitive schools of Sacred art which we think so 
thoroughly verified in all its more important ramifications, that, with 
whatever richness of detail the labour of succeeding writers may illustrate 
them, the leading lines of Lord Lindsay’s chart will always henceforth be 
followed.’ We have some doubts as to the wisdom of reissuing the work 
without an attempt being made to correct any of the errors iuto which 
Lord Lindsay was led, some of which are pointed out in the article from 
which we have cited the above passage, yet we cannot be too thankful that 
a work which we have long prized as in many respects the best of its kind 
in the English language, has at length been restored to the public, more es- 
pecially as the study of Christian art is continually acquiring a larger interest 
and a more important position. 


Ghiberti et son Ecole. Par CHARLES PERKINS. Paris: Jules 
Rouam. 1886. 


Mr. C. Perkins has here written an admirably minute, exact, and 
interesting account of one of the ablest of the Florentine artists. His 
pages are amply illustrated, and altogether his work forms a very 
excellent and desirable edition to M. Rouam’s well known Bibliothéque 
internationale de |’ art. The conduct of Ghiberti, more especially in 
relation to Bruneschelli, was not always all that one could have desired, 
but his devotion to art and his ability are unquestionable. The bas-reliefs 
he executed for the famous gates of the Baptistery of St. John have always 
been regarded as among the very finest productions of the Italian 
renaissance. He seems to have been born almost for the sole purpose of 
creating them. As M. Rio has remarked they form the commencement of 
a new epoch in the history of painting, or at least in that of design, which 
was at once raised to a degree of elegance and purity to which no previous 
artist had approached. Raphael himself did not disdain to study 
Ghiberti or to profit from his manner of draping, grouping, and managing 
his figures. In architecture Ghiberti was less successful, and much 
inferior to his friend and rival Bruneschelli. That he was not a great 
sculptor is proved by his work at Orsammichele. His chief merits are 
beauty of workmanship and extreme delicacy of finish—merits which are 
necessarily much more effective in smaller than in larger works. Cellini, 
not without good grounds, claims Ghiberti as being first and chiefly a 
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goldsmith. The influence of his early education in the workshop of the 
goldsmith Bartolucci, is manifest in a greater or less degree in all his 
works, and to a large extent determines their character. Still he has the 
rare merit of inventing a new and in many ways meritorious departure in 
art. It is almost needless to say that Mr. Perkins’ work is not only a 
biography, but a criticism, all the known works of Ghiberti being subjected 
to a very careful examination. Not the least admirable of its features is 
the exceedingly vivid picture which Mr. Perkins gives of the times and of 
the relations existing between Ghiberti and his rivals in art. In an ap- 
pendix, copious extracts are given from Ghiberti’s writings, which are valu- 
able as containing the earliest notes we have in the history of the Italian 
art of the Renaissance period. 


Les Musées D’ Allemagne. Par Emme MicuEt, 15 Eaux-fortes 
et 80 Gravures. Paris: Jules Rouam. 1886. 


The art galleries whose treasures have here been chosen for description 
are those of Cologne, Munich, and Cassel. The same thing was done for 
them some years ago by M. Viardot, and afterwards by M. Burger, but 
the accounts given by these though good for their day are now out of date, 
and not altogether free from error. The Museum of Cologne has been 
chosen as being especially rich in the works of the earlier masters of the 
northern schools, Munich for its examples of Ruben’s work, and Cassel for 
its Rembrandts. At the same time the works of other masters have not 
been neglected, those of Claude Lorrain, Murillo, Perugini, Raphael, 
Titian, among others being carefully described. M. Michel has the 
advantage of being at once an artist and a writer, and has thus been able 
to bring both theoretical and practical knowledge to bear upon his work, 
and has spared no effort to make it as complete and exact as possible. 
While devoting large space to art-criticism, he has taken care to correct 
the errors of those who have preceded him. Special pains seem to have 
been taken to make the work as attractive as it is instructive. Taken 
as a whole, the illustrations are superior to those of any volume we have 
yet seen of the series to which the work belongs, the Bibliothéque inter- 
nationale de l’art, and are really excellent, more especially the etchings, of 
which we cannot speak too highly. Altogether, the volume is a very 
sumptuous one and exceedingly creditable to all concerned in its pro- 
duction. 


Les Della Robbia leur vie et leur ceuvres d’aprés des documents 
inédits suivi d’un Catalogue de T cuvres des Della Robbia en 
Italie et dans les principaux Musées de (Europe. Par J. 
CAVALLUCHI et EmMmLE Mouinier. Paris: J. Rouam, 1884. 

Claude Lorrain sa vie et ses euvres d apres des documents inédits 
suivi d’un Catalogue des ceeuvres de Claude Lorrain, conser- 
vées dans les Musées et dans les Collections particuliéres 
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de (Europe. Par Mme. Mark PATTISON. Paris: J. 
Rouam, 1884, 


Besides beauty of typography and illustration these two volumes of the 
Bibliothtque internationale de l’art have this in common that they are 
both written from original and inedited sources. On this side of the Chan- 
nel Lady Dilke’s work is already well known, and we need only mention 
for the benefit of those of our readers who have not yet had the good for- 
tune to see it, that it is the only reliable life of the great French landsca- 
pist that has yet appeared. The accomplished authoress of The Renais- 
sance in France has had the advantage of being in a position to correct the 
errors of previous biographers of Lorrain, and to add materially to our 
knowledge of his personal and artistic life. What Lady Dilke has done for 
the first of French landscape painters, M. M. Cavallucchi and Molinier 
may be said to have done for the Della Robbia. Vasari’s errors 
respecting this family of artists are neither few nor slight. Many of 
them have already been pointed out by such writers as M. Barbet 
de Jouy, Dr. Bode and the Marquess Delaborde, but M. M. Caval- 
luchi and Molinier have the merit of having told us all that is at 
present known respecting this remarkable family. The first and second 
chapters of the work are devoted to Luca della Robbia, the third to 
his nephew and pupil, Andrea, and the remainder to Andrea’s sons, Gio- 
vanni, Luca and Girolamo, the last of whom, as our authors say, had ‘la 
gloire de transporter en France l’art des della Robbia et de travailler pour 
le protecteur des arts par excellence, pour le roi Frangois I.’ For Luca’s 
birth the years 1399 or 1400, instead of Vasari’s 1388, is given. That he 
had Leonardo di Ser Giovanni for his master is held as doubtful, and our 
authors seem to favour the opinion of Baldinucci that he was educated by 
Ghiberti. In his work, too, they see the influence of Donatello as well as 
of the famous sculptor of the gates of the Baptistery. Vasari’s story of 
his journey to Rimini they altogether discredit. The arguments which are 
here adduced against his statement that Luca invented the method of 
working in glazed terra-cotta are to our mind conclusive. Suffice it to say 
that the volume is very carefully written, and will more than repay per- 
usal. The catalogue given at the end is full and complete. Several of the 
illustrations are of quite exceptional beauty. 


Biographical Dictionary of Musicians: with a Bibliography of 
English Writings on Music. By JAmEs D. Brown, Mitchell 


Library, Glasgow. Paisley and London: A. Gardner. 
1886. 


The greatly increased interest in music which has been shown by the 
public in recent years has given occasion for the publication of quite a 
library of books tending to elucidate and popularize the subject, and 
among such works tlhe Biographical Dictionary now before us is one of 
the most valuable and interesting. Within the compass of 650 pages the 
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author has packed a huge body of facts relative to the biography of every 
musician of past and present times, who have interest for those who are in 
any way musically inclined. It is stated in the preface that ‘ prominence 
has naturally been given to British Musical Biography,’ and a cursory 
examination has convinced us that in this department the work is the most 
complete of its kind in existence. The space devoted to eminent foreign 
musicians is also very large, and adequate and important notices are given 
of every prominent name from Guido to Wagner. The general plan of the 
work is synoptical rather than discursive, and accordingly its interest is 
chiefly for practical musicians, though every person interested in musical 
art will find much of great value in its pages. In one respect the work is 
emphatically the only book of the kind, and that is in regard to the large 
number of Scottish musicians mentioned. The extreme interest existing 
in this section may be judged when we mention that all the composers of 
reel and strathspey music, like the Gows, Mackintosh, Marshall, and 
Mackenzie ; song-writers, like R. A. Smith, Peter Macleod, and John 
Thomson ; singers, like Sinclair, Templeton, Kennedy, Wilson, and 
Paton ; writers, like Graham, Hogarth, Liston, Malcolm, Bremner, and 
Gunn ; and instrumentalists of every kind, are noticed at length and with 
a large accession of fresh facts. It has a further interest for Scotsmen in 
the space devoted to writers on the organ question, though we venture to 
think this division less exhaustive than some of the others. Poets, too, 
whose verses have been largely used by composers are noticed in 
connection with music. These and other useful features combine to make 
Mr. Brown’s work very valuable indeed. The notices of American 
musicians are also numerous, and range from the earliest composers of 
psalmody down to the latest prima donnas. At the end of the book, in 
what he terms a ‘ Biographical Subject Index,’ Mr. Brown has given a 
list of the principal works dealing with such subjects as Aesthetics, Bag- 
pipe, Banjo, Bells, Biography, Carols, Choir-training, Church-music 
Collections, Church-music literature, Composition, Dictionaries, Flute, 
Guitar, Harmony, Opera, Organ, Psalmody, Singing, Violin, etc. In any 
future editions this list might be profitably extended. But, apart from 
a few trifling misprints from which few books reference are ever free, Mr. 
Brown’s volume is decidedly the most perfect English work on Musical 
Biography now existing, both in regard to the accuracy and the fulness of 
its information, and we heartily congratulate him on its completion, and 
on its very handsome appearance. 


The Cornhill Magazine. Vol. VI. London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 1886. 

The special feature of this volume of the Cornhill is the excellence of its 
shorter stories. These are one and all remarkably good even for the Corn- 
hill, but amongst them attention may more especially be directed to ‘The 
Gold Wulfric,’ ‘The Wingham Case,’ and ‘ The Deadleigh Sweep.’ A very 
amusing paper, though probably above the level of the average Magazine 
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reader, is ‘ Boys’ Blunders.’ ‘Confidential Agents,’ and Cas’alty Corner,’ 
are instructive as affording an insight into some of the more obscure 
passages in human life. Travels and adventures are well represented by 
‘The Story of the one Pioneer of Terra del Fuego,’ ‘Some Faroe Notes,’ 
and ‘ In the Rekka Hoéhle,’ a somewhat exciting piece of adventure which 
almost cost the narrator his life. There are good papers on Balzac, ‘A 
Kentish Boswell,’ ‘A Novelist’s favourite Scheme,’ and ‘Some Coincidences 
of Literature.’ Soles and Turbots are pleasantly discussed, as are also Sea 
Serpents. Other scientific papers are ‘Tallies and Scores,’ and ‘Grey 
Wethers ’ which is also antiquarian. 

Immortality: A Clerical Symposium (Nisbet & Co.). The question 
at issue is what are the foundations of the belief in the immor- 
tality of man? and the debate is carried on by Canon Knox-Little, 
Prebendary Row, Dr. Hermann Adler, Principal Cairns, Professor 
Stokes, the Rev. Edward White, and others. As to the quality of the 
debate nothing need be said. The names given above are a guarantee for 
the ability with which it is conducted. We have already called attention 
to the advantages to be derived from these symposia, and need only add 
that the present volume is equal in interest to any of its predecessors in 
the series. 

The Rev. J. M. Wilson’s Nature, Man, and God (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
will bear condensation. It deals, however, as its title indicates, with 
topics of the greatest interest and importance, and in many parts will be 
found suggestive. Mr. Wilson is a clear and accurate thinker, and capable 
of doing good work in the line he has here marked out for himself. 


The Evening of owr Lord’s Ministry (Religious Tract Society) is a posthu- 
mous volume by the late Dr. Stanford, and consists of a series of homilies 
on texts chosen from our Lord’s utterances during the last days preceding 
His crucifixion. The volume is therefore the first of the series of which 
the two remaining volumes, entitled Voices from Calvary and From Calvary 
to Olivet, have already appeared. Like all Dr. Stanford’s writings, the 
homilies here printed are the fruits of a ripe scholarship and large Chris- 
tian experienc. 

For the new edition of his Threefold Basis of Universal Restitution 
(Williams & Norgate) the Rev. George Peill has written a preface of over 
forty pages in which he meets the arguments of his critics and controverts 
some of the positions of Hegel, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
and other writers from whom on the subject discussed in his volume he 
differs. The threefold basis on which he rests his argument is the consti- 
tution of man, the nature and perfections of God, and the nature and 
purpose of the Redemption. We cannot here follow Mr. Peill along his 
able arguments, but to those who wish to see what can be said on the 
subject from Mr. Peill’s point of view, his work may be commended as a 
well-reasoned exposition, 
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The same subject is dealt with by the Rev. John Cooper in the second 
and third part of his New Moral Creation (Macniven & Wallace), from 
much the same standpoint, but more especially from the point of view 
opened up by the Redemptive work of Christ, the destructibility of evil, 
and the character of God. Besides this, Mr. Cooper deals with other 
topics affecting Christian belief. His aim all through his able and lucid 
volume being to commend Christianity to the reason as well as to the 
heart. 


The Religious Anecdotes of Scotland, edited by William Adamson, D.D., 
and published by Mr. T. D. Morison, Glasgow, is a book of well selected 
anecdotes from Scottish religious biography, and also from such biographies 
as those of Carlyle, Burns and Sir David Brewster. Most of the phases of 
the religious and spiritual life are illustrated in its pages, and to those who 
have a taste for this species of reading, the work will doubtless prove 
highly entertaining and instructive. It ought to obtain a wide circulation. 
—Though it is somewhat out of place, we may here mention that the same 
publisher has sent us a very handy reprint of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
Wolfe of Badenoch. It says not a little for this ‘ Historical Romance of the 
Fourteenth Century,’ that though it was published during the time that 
the public mind was completely under the spell of the then unknown author 
of Waverley, it was able to hold its own, and has since passed through a con- 
siderable number of editions. Mr. Morison has wisely printed it without 
abridgement. 


Common Prayer for Children (Hopkins, Glasgow), is designed for use in 
Church services, in Sunday schools, and in family devotion. It is a handy 
little volume and has much to commend it. The services are well 
constructed, the prayers are short and simple, and a tone of reverence is 
sustained throughout. The hymns in the Hymnal appended to the prayers 
are well chosen. Altogether the little manual is a praiseworthy effort in a 
right direction. 


From the Religious Tract Society, we have received volume seven 
of Present Day Tracts, a volume which compares favourably with any 
of its predecessors in the series for ability and is perhaps more 
varied than any of them in its contents. Dr. Henri Meyer deals with the 
Christ of the Gospels, Dr. Bruce with the Tiibingen School, while among 
others we have a paper on Man, physiologically considered, by Professor 
Macalister, and another on some points of Contact between Revelation 
and Science by Sir William Dawson.—The Life of Lives by the Rev. W. 8S. 
Lewis, M.A., is an attempt to tell the story of the life of Jesus according 
to the first Gospel. Mr. Lewis writes simply and effectively and carries 
his readers with him with unflagging attention.— Every Day Life in South 
India, or the Story of Coopooswamey, is an autobiography written by a 
converted Hindoo, and gives a charmingly simple and graphic description 
of every day life in the villages of Southern India.—Encouraged by the 
success of his Luther, Gordon, and Wesley Anecdotes, Dr, Macaulay has 
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now issued a volume, uniform with those referred to, of Whitefield Anec- 
dotes. The plan followed is the same as that adopted in the other volumes. 
No attempt is made to give a formal biography of Whitefield, but the prin 
cipal events in his life and the chief features in his character are illustrated 
4 by a series of well chosen and interesting stories.—Over thirty years ago, 
the Religious Tract Society issued a series of monthly sixpenny volumes 
dealing with various classes of literature. Some of the volumes had a large 
sale, and in all over a couple of million copies were sold. A new series very 
similar in shape and size to the old one, but, unless our memory fails ns, o¢ 
much more general interest, has recently been started. Among the 
volumes belonging to it, we have received Adventures in Mongolia, The 
Life of Latimer, Wit and Wisdom of Thomas Fuller, Olive’s Story, The Life 
of Oberlin, Adventures in New Guinea, and Pilgrim Street. The stories are 
of course complete, as are several of the other volumes, but such as the first 
and second we have mentioned consist of interesting chapters taken from 
the larger works of their respective authors. The series is a very satisfac- 
tory attempt to produce at a low price a sound and healthy literature for 
the million, and deserves to succeed. The sixpenny volumes have a hand- 
some appearance. An edition is also issued in paper covers costing half as 
much, 


From Mr. R. Barclay Murdoch, Glasgow, we have received an excellently 
printed and handy edition of Barclay’s celebrated Apology for the True 
Christian Divinity, as the same is held forth and preached by the people, in 
scorn, called Quakers. Few who read the volume will feel for its author 
less than warm admiration. There is more solid and saving divinity in it 
than there is in many a more bulky and pretentious work. Quakerism is 
and always has been a noble protest on bebalf of a great principle of the 
Christian faith, and for this, if for no other reasons, and there are not a 
few others, the famous Apology deserves even yet to be widely read. 


Mr. Alexander Macbain’s Celtic Mythology and Religion (Inverness) con- . 
sists for the most part of papers contributed some time ago to the pages of 
the Celtic Magazine, and is an attempt to popularise the subject of 
Mythology and to apply principles to the elucidation of Celtic beliefs, tales, 
and traditions. Accepting the theory that mythology is a dramatic view 
of the course of nature and a personification of its forces, Mr. Macbain 
endeavours to give an intelligent account of the Celtic pantheon and to 
explain its various deities in connection with other Aryan mythologies. 
His attempt is praiseworthy. The subject is exceedingly intricate ; and 
accepting his view of mythology his explanations are satisfactory. For 
our own part we can accept neither the orthodox view of mythology, nor 
Mr. Lang’s hypothesis, though we readily grant that much may be said in 
favour of both. Mr. Macbain’s book, however, is deserving of great 
praise. The department with which it deals is still for the most part a 
terra incognita, 
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SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


De Gros (April).—-An steeaies comparison of Heine and Carlyle by Dr. W. 
G. C. Bijvanck leads to no striking result. They both entered the world about 
the same time and they found themselves in the same intellectual circumstances 
and faced by the same problems, though in different countries ; both were great 
students of Goethe. oth were of tragic disposition, both had a tendency to 
interpret the word by mockery. The difference between them will be found in 
the reserve they practice. Carlyle is reserved about himself, his own personal 
matters, Heine reserves his opinions, which our own humourist is far from doing. 
-——A paper on H. Spencer’s teaching on the origin and nature of religion, by Dr. 
C. B. Spruyt, is one with which reasonable friends of religion may be pleased. 
He finds Spencer wanting in poetry and imagination and therefore when he 
speaks of religion, dealing with a subject he does not and cannot know,—This 
number concludes with a notice of Dutch books of stories of the naturalistic 
school. —In a series of yo on Mohammedanism in the May, June, and July, 
numbers, Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje speaks of the present state and the future of 
Islam, in connection with Mr. van Bemmelen’s ‘Egypt and Europe.’ Mr. B. 
believes Islam to be ripe for a reformation on the basis of a return to the Koran; 
and with his view the writer disagrees. In a careful historical study he shews 
that the Koran does not contain the main body of the teaching of the Prophet ; 
and that the teaching varied during the Prophet’s life, and never was set forth 
in a uniform system with a view to the wants of the future, nor even completed 
before his death. He denies the possibility of distinguishing between the essen- 
tial part of Islam and its accidents, or that there was any ‘ period of concordance’ 
after the Prophet’s death, when his followers were agreed about his teaching. 
While regarding the prospect of a reform of Islam as a dream, Mr. S. H. yet 
considers that that religion need not be too great a hindrance to civilization in 
Egypt and other lands. He concludes his studies by impressing on Europeans 
who have to do with Mohammedans the urgent necessity of studying their reli- 
gion.—The June number contains recollections of Conrad Busken Huet (1826-1886) 
who died in Paris in April, by Professor H. P. G. Quack. Huet began life as a 
preacher at Haarlem, and was early distinguished for his advanced opinions. 
Gifted with a clear and incisive style he did much by popular religious publica- 
tions to help the new light; but the critical and literary bent of his mind was 
too strong to allow him long to remain a preacher, and in 1863 he became an 
editor of the Gids, to devote himself entirely to letters thenceforward. In the 
editorship of this journal he proved an ‘‘enfant terrible,” and his indiscretion 
in naming exalted personages led to the breaking up of the editorial staff, Huet 
going to edit a paper in Java, and the Gids receiving new leaders. His ‘‘ Land 
of Rubens” and ‘‘ Land of Rembrandt,” fervent works on the history, literature 
and art of Belgium and Holland, will do most to preserve his memory ; but he 
was the most incisive and readable of Dutch writers, and as a critic did much to 
strengthen and elevate the literature of his country. The sketch of him by 
Prof. Quack is followed by a posthumous eee of his own on the German 
novelist and poet Scheffel, the author of ‘‘ Ekkebard ” in which a clear sound 
judgment and a happy discursive literary bn shew a great critic, removed in 
the fulness of his power.—In the July Gids the same Prof. Quack has a paper 
entitled ‘‘Social Righteousness” in which he defends the view that the 
distribution of wealth in modern society stands in need of serious reform. The 
discontent of the lower classes on the continent is traced to the spread of 
education and the extension of political power, which tend to make men equal, 
while in comfort and enjoyment a glaring irregularity still remains. The state 
having undertaken in factory legislation and otherwise to maintain the right of 
the workmen must go farther, Everywhere it is felt that there is a question 
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of righteousness between employers and employed, which the existing laws do 
not meet, which must be met by new arrangements. The problem of capital 
and labour is rather ethical than economical. Prof. Quack complains that 
the rich now make a less public-spirited use of their property than their 
ancestors in former centuries—a complaint which is surely not well-founded—and 
would have it remembered that no capital could have been accumulated without 
the wey 2 of the state and of preceding inventors and scientific men, as well as 
of the labourers, so that part of the accumulation may be held to be due to the 
public. The only practical suggestion of the paper is that in addition to the 
institution of private property there should be an institution of public property 
for the benefit of the poor: he does not however describe in detail how the 
public property should be administered ; only mentioning with approval the 
ideas and proposals of Mr. Chamberlain.—1n its political review of the last few 
months the Gids does not sympathise with the government of this country, but 
writes from the liberal unionist point of view. The changeful tactics of Mr. 
Gladstone are fully described, roe while the writer considers that the only final 
solution of the Irish difficulty will be found in separation, he does not consider 
the government policy, placed before the country as it has been, to be worthy 
of acveptance. 


DeutscHE Runpscuav (April).—Herr Gottfried Keller’s serial, ‘ Martin 
Salander,’ is followed by a very elaborate essay of which Herr H. Brunn has 
made Raphael’s Madonna the subject. The paper undoubtedly shows a 
thorough mastery of the subject, but it is so minute in its examination of 
details as to be unintelligible to those who have not before them a print or 
photograph of the famous picture.—The writer who modestly signs R. g' seems 
to us to have made a mistake in giving his interesting contribution the title 
‘ Aus dem Restaurations Zeitalter.’ The period of the Restoration awakens but 
little enthusiasm now-a-days, whereas the sketch here given is full of in- 
struction, and, what is more than instruction, edifying details. It records the 
strange friendship between Alexander I. of Russia, and the French Quaker, 
Etienne Grelu de Mobilier, commonly known in England as Brother Stephen 
Grillet, and Grillet’s visit, in company with his friend Allain, to St. Peters- 
burgh. The history of the Bible Society founded in the Russian capital is 
incidentally mentioned, and few anecdotes are better suited to point a moral 
than the episode of the Czar’s first acquaintance with the Bible.—Under the 
title ‘ Das Sittliche in der Sprache,’ Herr W. Wundt goes somewhat deeply and 
abstrusely into the philosophy of words, devoting special attention to the 
expression ‘egoism’ and to the connecting link tween ‘sittlich’ and 
‘ Sittlichkeit.’ He also branches off into an examination of the theory that a 
state of original innocence, as taught by the Bible, is consistent with the fact 
that most vices are designated by negative expressions.—A contribution which 
will appeal more directly to Engtish readers is that from the pen of Herr Anton 
Schénbach, who is interesting though, necessarily, not highly original in his 
brief sketches of the leading contemporary American novelists, or at least of two 
of them, Howells and James—The next item gives an account of the various 
institutions, from Convalescent Homes to Savings Banks, which private 
enterprise has established, in Germany, for the benefit of the people.—The 
number closes with some very acceptable details concerning Goethe's mother. 


Devutscue RunpscHav (May).—Although the dramatic fragment, ‘Twixt the 
Cup and the Lip,’ with which the present number opens, bears the well known 
signature of Paul Heyse, it has but little to recommend it; it is both unnatural 
and unpleasant.—‘ Kingship amongst the Ancient,’ is from the pen of Professor 
Ernst Curtius ; we need, PB tg scarcely add that it is well worth reading. 
An editorial note at the beginning of the essay and the writer’s own words at its 
conclusion, tells us that it was delivered as a discourse in the Hall of King 
Frederick William University on occasion of the anniversary of the emperor's 
birthday ; it would have been quite as interesting and quite as appropriate on 
any other day in the year.—Ina tag second instalment Herr Anton Schénbach 
concludes what, as a whole, is a most conscientious piece of work and bears 
testimony to a thorough knowledge of American literature.—The next article is 
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an obituary notice. It records the death and briefly sketches the career of Julian 
Schmidt to whose admirable critical essays we have so often called our readers’ 
attention. The veteran writer died on the 27th of March. He was born at 
Marienwerder in 1818, and had just completed his sixty-eighth year. His chief 
work is ‘A History of German Literature from the Death of Lessing.’—It is 
remarkable that the last article from the pen of Julian Schmidt—it was received 
by the Editor of the Rundschau less than twenty-four hours before the writer's 
death—has, if we may be permitted the expression, become an obituary notice 
since its publication; it is devoted to Professor Leopold von Ranke and is well 
worthy of the two memories which it thus brings together.—Herr Otto Brahm 
has an interesting paper on Ludwig Bérne the Frankfurt ‘feuilletonist’ whose 
most striking characteristics were his want of appreciation for Goethe—not to 
give it a harsher name—and the bitterness with which he resented the persecution 
to which, as a Jew, he was subjected to. We scarcely think that Herr Brahm 
has established his theory that all the hard things Bérne wrote about his native 
country were dictated by patriotism.—‘ Die friihen Leute,’ which may be freely 
rendered by ‘ Early Birds,’ is a charming bit from the pen of Herr Julius Roden- 
berg = optimistic imagination manages to find charms in a winter’s morning 
in Berlin. 


DevutscHe Runpscuav (June.)—A further instalment of a couple of chapters 
of Herr Gottfried Keller’s serial, ‘Martin Salander,’ opens the number.—It is 
followed by ‘The French Colony in Berlin and the Academy of Science.’ The 
details which it contains concerning such members of this learned body as were 
descended from the Hugenots whe settled in Brandenburg in 1635 are not 
without interest. That Professor du Bois-Reymond should have chosen this 
as the subject of a discourse for the anniversary of the Emperor’s birthday 
might seem strange to us did we not know to what straits academical ora- 
tors are reduced who, year after year, have to supply a ‘Rede’ at once 
learned and loyal for the celebration of the 25th a March.—Dr. Cohn’s 
monograph on ‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau as a Botanist’ is well worth perusal. 1t 
shows us Rousseau under perhaps the most favourable light which could be 
thrown upon him. If the author of ‘Lettres sur la Botanique’ never got be- 
yond the amateur stage, he had the great merit of pointing out to what ad- 
vantage the study to which he himself Tovaned so much time could be turned in 
the education of children.—In a paper on the study of Sanskrit, Herr H. Olden- 
berg traces the progress of philological research during the last century, and 
shows of what immense importance to history and literature has been what he, 
not inaptly, terms the conquest of the Veda.—Another very lengthy, though 
not final, instalment of the ‘Reminiscences of Gustav Nachtigal,’ and a repro- 
duction of the lecture delivered by Herr Grimm at the first general meeting of 
the Goethe Society, close the number. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRriTiKEN. Viertes Heft, 1886.—Herr Dr. 
Henke, Gymnasium Director of Barmen, opens this number with an admirable 
contribution to the literature of the Sunday question. This subject has of late 
years been occupying the attention of the German public to a very unusual 
extent, and, as elsewhere when it emerges, not a little bitterness of ‘biieg has 
been displayed on both sides of the controversy. Is the Sunday a divine or a 
human institution? Is it the continuation, with the alteration of the day, of 
the Old Testament Sabbath, or did the Old Testament Sabbath lose its validity 
with the system which Christianity supplanted? Does the observance of 
Sunday rest on the same basis as the Jewish Sabbath, or on merely ecclesiastical 
ordinance? Is it of divine, or merely of human authority? These are the 
questions which are being debated, and on which so muchjink and temper are 
being lavished in the Fatherland. Dr. Henke takes his readers here to the 
testimony of History, and shows how Sunday observance originated among the 
Christians; what were the opinions regarding it entertained by the early 
Christian teachers ; what were the stages of development its observance 
through ; what laws were passed to regulate that observance; whence these 
laws originated ; and what purposes were intended to be served by them. He 
then traces the history of the Sunday upwards, and dwells at considerable length 
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on the opinions of the Reformers regarding it. In this way he lifts the 
controversy out of the sphere of mere prejudice and passion, and shows how the 
observance of the day arose, and the real purposes it was meant to serve. 
Professor C. Miller of Halle gives an excellent account of the origin and growth 
of the Waldensian movement up to the dawn of the fourteenth century. A 
paper follows discussing Luther’s relationship with Basel, jand giving a letter 
hitherto unpublished of the Reformer to the council there. Prof H. Weiss of 
Tiibingen reviews Dr. J. A. Dorner’s System der Christlichen Sittenlehre, 
published last year under the editorship of his son, by W. Herz of Berlin. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Drittes Heft, 1886),—This number is 
almost wholly taken up by an elaborate article from the pen of Herr Paul Gloatz, 
whois well and favourably known in the more orthodox theological circles of Ger- 
many by his work on ‘Speculative Theology.’ He deals here with the no less 
thorny subject of ‘ Miracles and Natural Law.’ His paper, however, has nothing 
in common with Professor Drummond’s popular work, ‘ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.’ Herr Gloatz is not a popular writer. His style must for ever 
preclude him from the suffrages of the people. His sentences run, for the most 
part to enormous lengths and are terribly involved. The bulk of his paper here 
is given to tracing the history of opinion as to the existence of natural law, first 
in heathen philosophies and religions, and then in monotheistic religions and 
the philosophies nourished by them. It is not difficult tor him to establish the 
fact that in all times past the belief in miracles co-existed with the knowledge— 
such as it was—of a natural law and order in the universe. It is of interest, 
however, to have the opinions of thinkers of so many ages and diverse cultures 
brought together in this kind of way, though we fear it may not help any, who 
are inclined to hold in doubt the miraculous, to overcome their doubts, to 
have this array of testimonies from, the past as to the compatibility of 
miracle with law presented to them. Ina few pages at the end of his article 
H. P. Gloatz asserts and seeks to vindicate his own opinion that the belief in 
natural law is not necessarily destructive of the faith in miracles, and that they 
are not unreasonable who continue to maintain both.—Under the title of ‘On 
the Nile and on the Bagradas in 191 and 197,’ Herr Ernst Néldechen contrasts 
the teaching of the gentle Clement of Alexandria and the fervid Tertullian of 
Carthage, and their treatment of the life surrcunding them respectively in these 
centres of heathenism. Dr. G. Buchwald has unearthed and here gives two 
contributions to the controversy that once vexed the church at Dessau as to 
whether a Christian might listen to and look on plays that treated of Biblical 
matters; and Herr Schlatter of Bern reviews Mangold’s recent work on the 
Epistle to the Romans. 


PREUSSISCHE J AHRBUCHER (April).—Dr. Delbriick heads the table of contents 
with an essay on ‘ The Importance of Inventions in History.’ He deals mainly 
with the invention of printing and of gunpowder. The thesis which he en- 
deavours to establish is that, instead of being causes of civilisation, inventions 
are the results of it. Arguing in this sense, he shows with what restrictions 
and limitations we are to accept the statement that the invention of gunpowder 
killed feudalism, and the invention of printing produced the Reformation.—-The 
anonymous article which follows explains and comments upon Wellhausen’s theory 
that the Pentateuch—or, rather, the Hexateuch, for he considers the Book of 
Joshua to be connected with the five Books of Moses—is posterior to the Cap- 
tivity, and is to be looked upon as the starting point, not of the history of Israel, 
but of Judaism—that is, of the religious community which survived the nation 
destroyed by the Assyrians and Chaldeans.—‘ Berlin und sein Verkehr’ con- 
tains interesting details with regard to the development of Berlin, and presents 
a very complete picture of the commerce and industry of the Prussian capital.— 
‘French Masks’ is the title which Herr Constantin Riéssler gives to a paper 
criticising two recent works, Au Pays de la Revanche and Le Prétre de Nemi. 
Of the former, he maintains that it is written by a Frenchman, and that it is to 
be read backwards throughout. M. Renan’s work is also looked upon as the 
result of Prussophobia, a disease which such articles as the present are not cal- 
culated to cure.—The political letter naturally deals with the English crisis. 
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Amongst other intecesting—perhaps we should say amusing—bits, it has an ex- 
position of Mr. Chamberlain’s views with regard to the Land Question. We are 
told that ‘he wishes to oblige landlords to sell their land, at a low rate, to 
private individuals, and hopes, by this means, to win over the Irish buyers as 
allies of English Radicalism in the Parliament in London. Mr. Gladstone can 
only be congratulated on having got rid, it is to be hoped for ever, of this man.’ 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHEK (May).—Herr Erwin Nasse gives proof of a 
thorough grip of his subject in the exhaustive essay which he devotes to the 
consideration of the ‘ Development and Crisis of Social Individualism in Eng- 
land.’ His chief object is to show that in England the State limits its interven- 
tion to the protection of the socially weak and dependent, and to affurding them 
facilities for free co-operation towards common ends. He also points out how 
and to what extent such a system is more advantageous than that of State- 
initiative and State-help, which obtains in Germany.—Graf Pilati, in the next 
contribution, sets forth the system of endowment of schools in the Province of 
Silesia, a subject which, though ably treated, is not of absorbing interest.—The 
result of ‘A Glance at the yo Military System’ is an exposition of the 
changes and improvements which have taken place in the French army of late 
years. The spirit in which the article is written may be understood from its 
concluding words : ‘ Machiavelli has said that favourable circumstances should 
never be waited for, because circumstances are never wholly favourable; he 
who must act should act quickly."-—The concluding article is given up to a con- 
sideration of the ‘ Progress of the Cultur Kampf.’ 


PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER (June).—The third of this quarter’s numbers is 
more than usually heavy. The opening article is, in reality, the only one which 
appeals to any but German readers. It is from the pen of Dr. Biese, who has 
set himself the task of indicating the many pvuints of resemblance between the 
Alexandrian period of Greek literature and the Renaissance. The importance 
attached by the writers of both epochs to natural scenery is particularly dwelt 
upon and illustrated by a number of interesting quotations.—The next contri- 
bution deals with a purely legal question—to wit, whether members of the 
Reichstag may be called upon as witnesses in a law court, on the strength of 
statements made by them in the House. The writer inclines to the opinion 
that this exemption has no foundation on Article 30 of the Constitution, which 
has been invoked in support of the claim set up by Herr v. Schalscha.—Of the 
remaining articles, that which bears the signature of the well-known novelist 
G. Freytag, and contains a record of the late Julian Schmidt’s eonnection with 
the ‘Grenzboten,’ is the only one to which we have to call special notice. 


WESTERMANNS Monats-Herte (June).—The lighter contributions to this 
month’s number are ‘ The Monks of Fontana,’ from the pen of Herr Adalbert 
Meinhardt, and ‘Ariadne’ bearing the signature of Herr Gottfried Bohm. 
Neither is very interesting, though the latter is readable.—In an instructive 
paper Herr Ernst Ziel sketches the career of Ferdinand Freligrath, a poet 
of considerable merit. He was born at Detmold, the chief town of the diminu- 
tive principality of Lippe-Detmold, on the 17th June, 1810; he died in March, 
1876. Like Hood, whose poems he translated, he began life in an office ; and, 
indeed, was occupied with mercantile pursuits the greater part of his life. 
About 1848, he meddled with politics, the result being imprisonment and exile. 
As a poet, Freligrath holds a middle place between the sensualism of Heine and 
the Oriental quietism of which the ‘ West Indian Divan’ is the best known 
specimen.—In his ‘Contribution to a Knowledge of the South Sea.’ Herr Woldt 
in the first place retraces the history of ancient and modern discovery in the 
Pavific, and thence goes on to a ees sketch of the islands of the Samoan 
archipelago.—The next item on the table of contents is a monograph devoted to 
Rudolf von Ihering, Professor of Law in Gottingen.—Herr Paul Meier records 
his ‘Impressions de Voyage’ in a paper which he entitles ‘From Athens to 
Olympia.’ It is the conclusion of a sketch begun in the May number, which, 
owiny to negligence or accident, was lost in transmission, and of which we are 
consequently unable to give our usual summary. 
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REVUE DE L’HIsToirRE DES RELIGIONS.—No. 2, 1886.—Taking occasion of the 
interest aroused in France by the Franco-Tonquin War in matters Chinese 
M. C. Imbault Huart, a vice-consul of France, gives here an account of the 
Chinese war-god ‘Kouan Ti,’ and the recent rise in his popularity. He traces 
his origin back to a hero of the closing years of the second century of our era, 
and the opening years of the third, ‘Kouan Yu.’ The biography of this hero is 
given from the pages of the ‘ Annals of the three Kingdoms,’ the ‘San-Kou0-tche,’ 
and M. Huart then shows how legendary matter has come to adorn his history 
and glorify his person. M. Jean Réville, the Editor in an admirable paper ‘on 
the complexity of Myths and Legends,’ comes between the combatants who have 
been lately crossing swords, in the pages of this Revue and elsewhere, on the 
methods of explaining the genesis and growth of myths, and shows by well 
chosen examples how manifold are the causes that contribute to their birth and 
formation, founding thereon a caution against any of the methods being followed 
to the exclusion of the other, and especially against the passion with which one 
school inveighs against the other. r. Andrew Lang furnishes a short reply to 
the article in last Livraison on his ‘Custom and Myth’ by M. Ch. Ploix. In 
this he states briefly his contention and his position as against the philologists 
in Mythology. M. A. Carriére gives a summary of the contents of Professor 
Kuenen’s new edition—the first part, at least, the only part yet published—of 
his Historico-Critical Investigation into the origin of the books of the Old Testament. 
An English translation of this part has recently been published, and it need 
hardly be said that M. Carriére’s notice of the work is highly appreciative. 
M. Leon Sichler continues from last number his translation of the Russian 
version of ‘The Girl with the Amputated Hands.’ Several works bearing on 
religious history are noticed, and the usual summaries of papers read before 
learned societies, articles in Reviews, etc., follow, with the dissians of the two 
months, March and April. 


L’Art (April).—The first of the two numbers for this month opens with the 
conclusion of the notice which M. Noél Gehuzac devotes to the Stein collection. 
The present instalment deals more particularly with Le Brun, of whose style M. 
Stein had gathered numerous and valuable specimens. -—- In an article on 
‘Maitre Charles Carmoy,’ M. A. Heulhard brings together a few details which 
he has been able to gather concerning an artist mentioned in terms of praise by 
Rabelais and Palissy, of whom, however, no work is known to exist.—The con- 
clusion of M. Champfleury’s amusing and quaintly-illustrated ‘La Caricature au 
Japon’ is the next contribution. —The number closes with a paper in which M. 
Emile Haussac treats of those minute bassi-relievi technically known as ‘pla- 
quettes,’ and used to adorn the most various objects, from caps to saddles, from 
sword-hilts to inkstands.—In a short but excellent paper, which heads the 
second number, M. Pierre Ganthiez shows how comparatively insignificant and 
totally unworthy of the subject is the part which mountain scenery plays in 
landscape painting, and endeavours to assign some reasons for the indifference 
of artists to that which has proved such a source of inspiration to Byron, Shelley, 
and Lamartine, to Michelet, John Tyndall, and Elisée Reclus.—The artist-monk 
Guido Guersi is the subject of the second article, which is from the pen of M. C. 
Goutzwiller. In this first instalment the writer deals solely with the famous 
peintings which are now to be found in the Museum of Colmar, but formerly 

longed to the Abbey of Issenheim.—In the last part of his paper on the 
‘Plaquettes of the Renaissance Period,’ M. Emile Molinier points out that in 
more than one case sculpture borrowed its subjects from these minute works of 
art. 


L’Art (May).—In the second part of M. Goutzwiller’s ‘Guido Guersi,’ we dis- 
cover his reason for connecting the name of the Italian monk with the Issen- 
heim paintings. On the authority of a scrap of Latin which states that Guido 
Guersi ‘auctor est iconis ad altare majus,’ he propounds the theory that this 
‘ preceptor’ of the Monastery of Issenheim, whose name is perfectly unknown 
in the annals of art, is the painter to whom these old masterpieces are due.— 
The next and only remaining article deals with the ‘Salon of 1886,’ but opens 
with a protest against the rejection by the president and council of the Royal 
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Academy of a work by the eminent sculptor M. Auguste Rodin.—The second 
May number contains an extract from an important work by M. A. Jullien, 
Richard Wagner, his Life and Works, which is to be published in a few months’ 
time. The present fragment sketches the history of Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
and is well calculated to awaken interest in the volume, of which it is, to a 
certain extent, a sample.—A notice of the Laurent-Richard collections of 
paintings, and a continuation of the ‘ Salon’ make up the number. 


Revve PutLosoputgve (April).—In the first of the three ‘articles de fonds’ 
which compose the present number, M. F. Bouillier asks and answers the 
question. ‘Is there a philosophy of history?’ According to his views, there is 
no philosophy of history if, under this ‘desi ation, we are to understand a 
special science distinct from all others and raised above them, a science 
initiating us into the secret counsels of God with regard to the world and to 
humanity. In support of this he argues that the reasons for the movements 
of humanity are to be found in the intelligence, the liberty, and the responsibility, 
of humanity itself and not in some supernatural cause, some cosmic agency, 
some fatal evolution of the universe. But, he allows that there is a philosophy 
of history as there is a philosophy of the natural sciences, a philosophy which is 
composed of the highest generalisations within the domain of each science.—The 
secoud contribution is devoted to an analysis of Lotze’s system of metaphysics.— 
The concluding paper is the first part of a lengthy study of the ‘ Psychological 
Bases of Religion.’—Amongst the proceedings of the Society of Physiological 
Psychology one paper of singular interest deals with ‘Personality and Hand- 
writing.’ It records a number of graphological experiments performed by means 
of hypnotical suggestion. The result, as shown by fac-similes of the several 
styles of handwriting of the same subject under various suggested personalities 
is truly astonishing. 

Revvk PHILOsoPHIQUE (May).—In a very interesting paper M. J Delboeuf 
relates a number of experiments performed by him with the view of ascertaining 
whether, and under what conditions hypnotised subjects are capable of 
remembering the actions suggested to them during their artificial sleep. The 
conclusion at which the writer arrives is, that the dreams of hypnotic sleep may 
be recalled in the same way as those of natural sleep and under the same 
conditions, that is, providing there be a link connecting the actions of the waking 
with those of the sleeping state. Thus he has invariably succeeded in making 
his subjects remember all they had done during their sleep by awaking them 
whilst performing the last of a natural series of actions gone through by them, 
so that the last act of the hypnotic was also the first of the waking state, and 
thus served as a connecting link between them.—The second and last of the 
articles based on original and independent inquiry, which constitute the first 
part of the Revue, is the conclusion of M. Paul Lesbazeille’s essay on ‘The 
Psychological Bases of Religion.’ His conclusions may be reduced to the follow- 
ing propositions : (1) It is in the data of psychology, not in those of cosmological 
philology and still less in those of metaphysics that the origin of religions is to 
be sought. (2) The laws of mental evolution are alone able to enlighten us as to 
the nature, the importance and the réle of religions considered as factors in 
social evolution. (3) The foundation of religious manifestations is neither 
objective nor representative, but subjective and practical. (4) Myths are 

rsonifications of the conditions of collective adaptation. (5) Religion is a use- 
ul thing, in the same way and for the same reason that conscience is ; it ful- 
tils a determinate function in the life of humanity, without being free from the 
general laws of mental organization, or able to lay claim to unlimited duration. 


REvvE pes Deux Monpss (April).—A second instalment of the serial ‘Héléne,’ 
a new novel by M. Theuriet, occupies the first pages of the number. —It is fol- 
lowed by an extract from the ‘Souvenirs’ of the Tate Duke de Broglie, shortly 
to be published by his son. This interesting chapter of what promises to be a 
most valuable addition to the history of the early part of the century deals with 
the events of the years 1814 and 1815, and closes with the trial and execution 
of Ney.—In an article which art-students will read with both profit and pleasure 
M. Eugéne Miintz traces realism back to its origin in the fifteenth century, giving, 
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in a clear and masterly sketch, the history of the two schools, the Florentine 
and the Flemish, from the rivalry of which it may be said to have sprung.— 
Aided by his rare knowledge of ancient history, M. Victor Duruy traces, in a 
most scholarly and deeply interesting essay, the various phases of development 
of religious thought amongst the Greeks, and indicates the many points of contact 
between the religion of Plato and the religion of St. Augustin.—In a more matter 
of fact contribution, M. Louis Wuarin treats of ‘Anglo-Saxon Socialism,’ and 
expounds the doctrines of its latest prophet, Henry George.—A philosophical 
paper from the pen of M. Alfred Fouillée sets forth the theory of natural selection 
as applied to the origin of pleasure and of pain and points out the moral or 
metaphysical consequences which arise from a study of the relations of pleasure 
and pain with life.—An article on Heine, based on the biographies of him which 
have appeared within the last two or three years, and a review of the Duke 
d’Aumale’s ‘ Histoire des Princes de Condé’ close the first number.—In the 
second, there is comparatively little of very general interest.—In continuation 
of his ‘Souvenirs Diplomatiques,’ M. G. Rothan records the relations between 
France and Prussia, from 1867 to 1870, and, turning to Italy, deals with 
the court of Rome and the Convention of the 15th September 1867, with Mazzini 
and with Garibaldi.—‘ The Separation of Church and State,’ is discussed by M. 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulien is a paper which will probably disappoint such English, 
and more particularly such Scottish readers, as the title may attract. Instead 
of finding arguments to suit their own particular views they will see that in 
France, where separation of the Church from the State means the repeal of the 
Concordat, the question is thoroughly and essertially different from that of dis- 
establishment as understood in this country. Incidentally, however, the writer 
does touch upun English ‘ disestablishment,’ but the most that he has to say in 
its favour is that owing to the number of different sects in this country, and the 
absence of any one immensely preponderating sect, it might be less injurious 
than it must necessarily prove in France, should the experiment be tried.— 
Though the pernicious influence of alcohol is no new subject, M. Jules Rochard, 
of the Academy of Medicine has managed to treat it with considerable —apenee 
He compares and contrasts the effects of fermented with those of distilled drinks, 
and brings a startling array of facts and figures to show how infinitely worse are 
the results of even moderate indulgence in spirits to anything ever produced by 
the use of wine, beer or cider.—M. le marquis G. de Saporta contributes one of 
those delightful articles by means of which he has done and is doing so much to 
popularise science by presenting it under its most attractive aspects. In the 
present paper he sketches the state of Provence in the early days of the world, 
when it was an island, and before successive revolutions had fitted it to be the 
abode of man.—The concluding article is from the pen of M. Emile Daireaux. 
It contains sume very interesting details concerning cattle-farming in America 
and Australia, and considers the probable effects of the importation of frozen 
meat from the ranches and runs. Ke is of opinion that, for the present and for 
many years to come, home-breeders have nothing to fear from competition in 
these quarters. 


Revvk ves Devx Monpgs (May). — Besides M. André Theuriet’s ‘ Héléne 
which the present instalment bring toa conclusion, we have, as continuations 
of articles mentioned in former numbers, the Duke de Broglie’s ‘ Souvenirs’ and 
M. G. Rothan’s ‘Souvenirs Diplomatiques.’ As subdivisions of the latter, which 
treats of the relations between France and Prussia from 1867 to 1870, we find, 
‘The Violation of the Convention of September’ and ‘The Policy of M. 
Rattazzii-M. Th. Bentzon, whose name, in connection with English and 
American literature, we have had frequent opportunities of mentioning, 
contributes a very interesting study which he entitles ‘ Les Poétes Américains,’ 
and in which, taking Mr. Stedman’s work on the same subject as his guide, he 
briefly sketches the career and examines the works of Bryant, Whittier, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Holmes, Lowell and Whitman.—The bold and 
brilliant, but very one-sided article contributed by M. Albert Duruy, and bear- 
ing the title ‘ Public Instruction and Democracy ’ is a sweeping condemnation of 
all that has been done of late years in France with regard to pe Sa It may 
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be amusing, but it gives us no favourable notion of either his impartiality or his 
consistency to hear him inveigh against the present government because it 
countenances or even favours the inculcation of republican ideas by means of 
the various text-books used in the schools which it maintains. M. Ludovic 
Carrau appeals to classical students in a charming essay on Socrates and the old 
Sophists.—Sir Henry Sumner Maine’s ‘ Popular Government’ is reviewed by 
M. G. Valbert, who, whilst fully admitting the author's sagacity and power, 
finds fault with him for having pointed out the evils of gen government 
without attempting to suggest any remedies for them.—The second number 
opens with the first part of a new novel by M. Emile Pouvillon, who seems to 
have devoted himself to the study of certain very unpleasant and by no means 
interesting country types. So far itis true, Jean-de-Jeanne is a slight improve- 
ment upon his former contribution.—Under the title of ‘ Realistic Literature’ 
M. Eugéne-Melchior de Vogiié publishes the preface of a work on Russian 
novels which is shortly to appear, and of which several chapters have already 
found a place in the pages of the Revue.—In a very interesting historical sketch 
M. Albert Sorel records the negotiations which took — at Pillnitz, in August, 
1791, between the Emperor, the King of Prussia and the brother of the King of 
France and throws considerable light on one of the most striking and singular 
episodes of the period, the failure of the measures which had been taken with a 
view to succouring Louis XVI., both before and after the catastrophe of 
Varennes.—M. Gustave Larroumet contributes another of those masterly essays 
in which he condenses with singular felicity the result of modern research into 
the life and surroundings of Molitre. The present paper which deals with Jean 
Poquelin, Moliére’s father, will serve as a key to more than one passage in 
Moliére’s comedies notably in the Avore.—The sketch of the ‘ Relations between 
France and Prussia from 1867 to 1870’ drags its somewhat weary length into a 
seventh instalment dealing with Rattazzi’s fall, the intervention of France in the 
Roman states, and Mentana.—In a lengthy article M. Paul Leroy-Beaulien 
considers the alleged causes of the present depression of trade throughout the 
whole world, and examines the remedies proposed for it, one of which, State 
interference, he particularly deprecates. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE Suisse (April).—M.: Adrien Naville’s 
psychological gossip respecting ‘ Attention and Distraction’ will interest many 
others besides psychologists. It brings a clear light to bear on the practical 
importance of these mental habits in everyday life, and touches on a question 
in the education of the young which is in a great measure overlooked.—The 
third paper in M. Abel Veuglaire’s series, ‘Les Armes Combattantes en France 
et en Allemagne,’ deals with the cavalry—its constitution, value, armament, 
and future prospects—and its complement, the horse artillery. The discussion, 
which is enlivened by the experiences and opinions of several distinguished 
military men, is the most attractive in the series up to the present.—‘ Mexico 
and the Civilisation of the Aztecs’ is a topic of perennial freshness. It lies on 
the border of history and legend, and all that science can teach us respecting it 
but adds to its strangeness and mystery. M. A. de Verdilhac approaches his 
theme under the guidance of the research of M. Lucien Biart and M. Dabry de 
Thiersant, the latter of whom holds that America was peopled by way of 
Behring’s Strait, that the Mexicans are really Mec-Scythi, or Sons of the 
Scythians, that the names Carab and Nicaragua are related to Kharism 
(Turkestan), and that in the Aryan root pir, expressing the idea of fire and 
light, we have the source of both Persia and Peru. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REvvE Suisse (May).—Probably the most 

opular contribution to the present number is ‘The Literary Movement in 
Spain,’ wherein M. E. Rios gives an excellent account of the most a 
theatrical novelties of the last two or three years. Don Jose Echegaray still 
stands head and shoulders above his compatriots, and his latest works, 7'he 
Plague of Otranto and Glad Life and Sad Death, have met with immense suc- 
cess, though to our insular tastes the denowement of the former would seem a 
trifle too melodramatic. Curiously enough, in an age when French dramatic 
art is compelling imitation even in Turkey and Russia, the greatest Spanish 
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dramatist is not merely didactic, but emphatically orthodox.—M. Paul Stapfer, 
in a first instalment, attempts a critical estimate of the voluminous labours of 
Victor Hugo. So far, it does not seem to us that the writer has touched either 
the greatest qualities or the most obtrusive defects of Hugo’s genius, and few, 
we imagine, will endorse his opinion that French poetry has never surpassed 
such a passage as the following, in which Ruth, lying awake at the feet of Boaz 
and watching the crescent moon, ‘se demandait 


‘ Immobile, ouvrant l’ceil 4 moitié sous les voiles, 
Quel dieu, quel moissonneur de ]’éternel été 
Avait, en s’en allant, négligemment jeté 
Cette faucille d’or dans le champ des étoiles.’ 


—M. Numa Droz concludes his sketch of the Landamman Heer.—Madame 
Héléne Menta’s novel, ‘Hortense,’ which has been running through the last 
three numbers, is a striking and powerful bit of fiction.—M. Constant Boden- 
heimer gives an instructive account of the recent strikes in Belgium, and places 
these phases of the labour question in light which will be new to most readers 
in this country. 


BIBIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET RevvE SouissE (June).—To those who are 
unacquainted with the Life and Correspondence of Louis Agassiz published last 
year by his widow, we recommend the sketch of the great naturalist’s career 
which M. Aug. Glardon contributes to the Bibliotheque. In this first’ instal- 
ment the education and early struggles of the Swiss pastor’s son are charmingly 
told. One of the most interesting sections records the investigations conducted 
by Agassiz on the glaciers of des Diabrets, of Aletsch, and particularly of 
the Aar with a view to establishing the theory started by the celebrated 
geologist de ae to account for the erratic blocks to be found scattered 
about the Alps and the Jura. The present section closes with the departure of 
Agassiz for America.—The second part of M. Paul Stapfer’s article on Victor 
Hugo is a criticism of the poet’s genius. The writer shows that the 
enthusiasm which he displayed in the first portion of his essay and which he 
frankly acknowledges, has not blinded him to Hugo’s faults. His characteristic 
love for ‘immensity’ of every kind, moral and physical is analysed with 
considerable keenness and attributed to a want of thought in a writer who 
prided himself on being a ‘putte pensif.—M. Léo Quesnel, dealing with 
‘Imperial Federation’ explains the various systems of administration in the 
British colonies according as they are ‘ crown colonies’ or ‘ responsible colonies.’ 
He also sets forth at some length the views expressed by the Marquis of Lorne 
in his work on this subject. The article is to be continued.—M. G. van 
Muyden has a readable paper on ‘ La Navigation de Plaisance a la Voile,’ a 
title which, being translated, means ‘ yachtiny.’—In the way of light literature 
there is a further instalment of Mme. Menta’s ‘Hortense,’ and an excellent 
novelette to which Mme. Mairet has given the title of ‘ L’Ami Jean.’ 


La Nuova Antoxoera (April 1st).—In this number, G. Chiarmi concludes his 
article on Burns, to whom he dictates an enthusiastic appreciation, and, of 
whose poems he gives many ee translations. F. Bertolini, in a paper 
founded on inedited documents relating to the revolution of 1831, characterises 
that period as the initiative of Guiseppé Mazzini’s mission of which he says it is 
even now premature to determine the influence on the resurrection of Italy ; it 
is beyond denial that Mazzini rendered Italian unity popular, and associated it 
for ever with the House of Savoy.—O. Marucchi writes an interesting article on 
the garrison of ancient Rome, apropos of the recent discovery of ancient 
barracks near the Lateran.—E. Mancini gives a full account of the work of M. 
Pasteur, whom he calls one of the glories of our century. L. Luzzati writes on 
the strikes in Belgium, saying that a double movement is to be observed in 
Europe, that is, the constantly increasing demagogism of the working classes, 
and corresponding conservatism among the bourgoisie, which movement probably 
menaces a speedy and painful straggle. —E. Novelli writes a paper proving that 
a bust contained in the library of the monastery of St. Onofrio in Rome, is not, 
as was hitherto believed, that of John Barclay whose name it bears, but a fine 
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portrait of Tasso by one of the celebrated Italian sculptors of the time, and 
expressing the hope that it will be removed from its present obscurity and set up 
in some public place.—(April 16).—V. Grachi contributes a study on the want 
of humanity among the ancient Romans, founding the article on the Annals of 
Tacitus.—G, Mazzoni commences a paper on the life a works of Sainte-Beuve, — 
G. Boglietti gives an account of two late Italian politicians, Guise Ciornini 
and Ercole Ricotti, describing their influence on Italian affairs.—C. Ferrari gives 
a description of the latest discoveries regarding periodical phenomena in 
vegetation. 


La Nuova Anto.toerta (May Ist).—A short article on Garibaldi and the 
thousand at Salemi, is contributed in honour of the twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the unity of Italy, by S. Corleo.—The paper on Sainte-Beuve is continued.—A 
paper follows on the depression of British trade.—Signor Bonghi has an impor- 
tant article, showing the necessity of restraining the interference of the Italian 
deputies with the administration, and of promulgating new social laws. He 
also considers the advisability of protection in regard to certain agricultural 
products. He discusses the communal laws and proposes administrative suffrage. 
‘It is necessary’ he says, ‘to equalise the rights of the moneyed classes, with 
those of the moneyless, and to take care that the latter class does not overbear 
the former. He demands determinate action with regard to Colonial policy and 
declares that it would be criminal to remain inert in face of the late massacres 
in Africa. Better organisation in State affairs is needed and just action on the 
part of the government.’—(May 16th).—Here we have an account of Emma 
Hamilton, in an article entitled ‘Nelson at the Court of Maria Carolina of 
Naples,’ by G. Boglietti.—G. Zanella writes an article in which he compares the 
Sicilian poet Giovanni Meli, with the ancient poet Theocritus of Syracuse.—E. 
Mancini discusses the theme of life in minerals, founding his remarks on a work 
by Professor Pilo, in which, with perfect logic and singular breadth of view, are 
traced the first lines of a future mineral biology. The writer of the article describes 
the conception of ‘life’ which makes it an incessant transformation of matter, 
and explains the grounds of Professor Pilo’s assertion that ‘crystals live.’ In 
phosphorescent phenomena, magnetic attraction, etc., Pilo recognises a true 
crystallised etiology. Mineralogy ought now to enter on a new period, that of 
mineral biology. Pilo’s novel theories may appear paradoxical, and will certainly 
encounter lively opposition, but they are only the consequences, the in- 
tegration, of the characteristic work of our century, the scope of which is the 
evolution of being, which has given us the fecund hypothesis of Darwin, and 
the newer and vast ones of Nageli. Even those who are opposed to the funda- 
mental unity of nature vindicated by the new school, cannot deny its merits in 
accurate research, important theories and broad views. Science will no doubt 
—_ by the bold and original ideas propounded by Pilo.—The Italian version of 

erbert Spencer’s ‘Factors of Organic Evolution’ is continued.—Luigi Palma 
carefully examines Mr. Gladstone’s project for Ireland. The tenor of the article 
will be sufficiently indicated by the last sentence. ‘Gladstone has praise-worthily 
faced the great problem of justice and political wisdom, but until he succeeds in 
effectually reconciling the local legislative autonomy of Ireland with imperial 
and parliamentary union, he cannot be said to have fulfilled the hopes conceived. 
Though he fall, his work cannot perish ; it will inevitably be taken up again. 
But the solution hitherto proposed by him is not acceptable, and should it 
nevertheless be accepted by means of the power of his name, it will only prepare 
new torments and tormenters for Great Britain and Ireland. 


La Nuova AnTo.ocia (June 1).—R. Bonghi has an excellent monograph on 
Cavour, founded on the recent publication, Letters of Cavour, collected and 
edited by L. Chiala.—A. Graf commences a paper in defence of Pietro Aretino, 
who, he says, has been attacked on all sides for more than three centuries.— 
Colonel Baratieri takes the opportunity of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the corps of Bersaglieri to describe its oxviyin and aim.—‘ Shall we pre- 
serve or restore our ancient monuments?’ is a question answered at length in 
favour of the former course by a contributor.—An Ex-Minister writes an article 
entitled ‘After the Elections,’—(June 16.)—This number opens with a review 
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of Mary Robinson’s new poems. The well-known critic, Enrico Nencione, 
commences by giving a sketch of the modern conditions of English poetry, and 
the influences that have acted upon it, from the Elizabethan poets down to 
Browning and Swinburne. Speaking of Elizabeth Browning, of whom the 
critic says Mary Robinson reminds him, M. Nencione considers Poe in the 
right when he called that eminent woman ‘incomparably superior to any living 
or dead poetess.’ In Mary Robinson the critic praises an absence of the 
dilettantism that generally prevails among the rising hn gap poets. She 
possesses the voice of sincere passion, her verse is musical, and even when 
she handles old themes she gives new life to them by her marvellous 
variations. In her poetic pictures she adopts with equal facility the tender 
colouring of Wordsworth and the brilliant hues of Heine, and perhaps Heine 
and Rosetti have been the masters from whom she has derived the most. The 
‘Italian Garden,’ without a shade of imitation, reminds the reader of the ‘ Buch 
der Lieder.’ The ‘New Arcadia’ is inspired by a generous sentiment; the 
prelude is sincere and Faye sae. but M. Nencione finds that the poem does 
not entirely correspond to the prelude. Mary Robinson is too young for such a 
tragic theme, and most of the poems stray away from the first conception. 
‘The power, audacity, experience, and eloquence with which Dickens and 
Victur Hugo were gifted,’ says the critic, ‘would hardly have sufficed to depict 
the new horrible Arcadia. Mary Robinson is too young, too feminine, too 
lyrical and melodious for the arduous task, and, in fact, the book ends in per- 
sonal lyrics.’ ‘The Jtalian Garden,’ says M. Nencione, ‘is a volume of splendid 
but sad verses. The Tuscan landscape, on which is painted a drama of love, is 
depicted with marvellous fidelity.’ . Nencione attempted to give a faint idea 
of the book by translating some of the poems, but found it absolutely impossible. 
‘Certain verses of Rosetti’s, certain strophes of Mary Robinson’s, are precious 
pearls, which, translated, melt into water ; they are too ethereal, spiritual, and 
musical, and the rhyme is too essential ; they are delicate flowers that cannot 
be plucked without destroying them.’—-V. Marucchi writes on the ‘New 
Restorations at the Lateran.’-—A. Mosso commences a long article on the 
‘ Physiology and Pathology of Hypnotism,’ a theme which is just now occupy- 
ing a good deal of attention in Italy.—A. Graf continues bis paper in defence of 
Pietro Aretino. —B. Stringher writes on ‘Great Britain and the World’s Com- 
petition.’ 


La RasseGna NaZIoNALE (May Ist).—Here is published a lecture delivered at 
a meeting of the Philosophical Society in Florence by G. Rizzi on the characters 
in ‘Hamlet.’—G. Rondini’s third part of the ‘Popular Traditions of Siena’ 
points out their peculiar nature, their influence on art, and their historical and 
ethnographical significance.—R. Corniani contributes a paper on magisterial 
reform; and G, Seanad one on the policy of the Italian Minister of Public 
Works.—(May 15th).—In an article by C. Gabussi, entitled ‘ Rome a Sea-port,’ 
the project of turning that city into a maritime one is carefully discussed.—G. 
Cimbale’s papers on Nicola Spedalieri’s apologies for Christianity are concluded ; 
as also the article on the Pope's Encyclical, and the papers on Economical 
Reform in Tuscany.—There follows an article by R. Mazzei in defence of the 
opinions of the magazine, and one by S. on the rebellion of the Zelanti. 


La RassEGNA NAZIONALE (June Ist).—V. Arsidei commences a paper on the 
constitution of senates with a view to the reform of the Italian Senate.—L. 
Grottanelli’s ‘ Last years of the Sienese Republic’ is concluded, and also V. 
Miceli’s ‘The Conception of Politics..—More chapters of ‘ Bulgarian Crisis’ 
follow.—G. Martucci gives fragments from Goldoni’s Memoirs in an article 
on ‘Goldoni in Rome.’—(June 16.) J. Isola’s chapters on ‘ Auguste Comte’s 
Positivism ’ are continued; and L. Boschi’s ‘Tonquin’ is concluded. 
Then we have a lecture delivered at Florence on ‘La Donna Gentile,’ 
the special ‘gentle lady’ in this case being Candida Quirina of Siena, 
the beloved of Ugo Foscolo.—More chapters of the ‘Bulgarian Crisis,’ and 
of V. di Giovanni’s work on ‘Religious and Philosophical Criticism.’—C. de 
Stefani has a paper on the ‘ Present State of Geographical Science in Italy,’ 
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showing that it has greatly progressed since the unity of the country, and pro- 
mises good fruit. 


ARCHIVIO STORICO PER LE PROVINCE NaPoLivaANE.—The 4th and last fasiculus 
for 1885 contains the conclusion of the Neapolitan Diary from 1700 to 1709. 
Among the details is a long account of the eruption of Vesuvius on the 2nd 
August, 1707, when the bust of San Gennaro was first carried in procession till 
within sight of the mountain on which the flow of lava ceased, and, in celebration 
of this miracle the citizens rejoiced for nine days, ‘ processions of young men 
and women with bare feet and crowns of thorns on their heads, and carrying 
crosses and heavy stones’ going to the Archbishop’s palace ; after which on the 
ninth day, he performed a public benediction in the cathedral. On the Ist 
October the same year the capitulation of Gaeta is noted. On the lst October, 
1708, the birthday of Charles III. is celebrated with fountains of wine and 
towers of eatables in front of the Royal Palace. On the 30th March 1709, new 
taxes are imposed on salt, etc., on which the people make public demonstrations 
against the government while acclaiming the king, and, after some days disturb- 
ance the taxes are reduced.—The notes of the Anjou Treasury are continued 
from April, to June, 1282.—N. F. Faraglia writes an account of the life and, 
works of Fabio Colonna, who was born in 1566, and died 25th July 1640. This 
man of science introduced many terms in botany which are still used, and had 
great influence on many branches of study. e was buried in the Church of 
the Annunziata at Naples, but after the destruction of that church by fire all 
traces of his tomb were lost. The article is followed by notes containing many 
inedited letters by Fabio Colonna.—The next article discusses the date of the 
founding of the Longobardian principality of Salerno.—B. Capasso gives an 
account of the new volumes of the Anjou Register, formed of many documents 
ee ce, which had been lost and forgotten among the State Archives in 

aples. 


La Crvitta Catroxica (April 3).—The leading article demonstrates that the 
cause of the Pope is surely advancing to one of those victories in which God’s 
providence is manifested.—(April 17.) Some papers are here commenced on 
Socialism in Italy, the present one treating of its evils, and pointing out that 
it is the consequence of the revolution in Italy, and that the corrupt work of 
liberal nationalism is being favoured by the Government. ‘ Atheism,’ says the 
writer, ‘is the religion of Socialism, and the system which starts from a denial 
¢ God ends in the priaciple that property is a theft. From this proceeds all 
the rest.’ 


La Crvitta Catrotica (May 1).—The second paper on Socialism in Italy 
points out that the sole remedy would be to re-Christianise society, and a return 
to the healthy principles of religion and morality.—(May 15.) The leading 
article treats of — Italy and the old Papacy, contrasting the one with the 
other, and showing the decay of the new anti-Papal Italy and the glorious 
vitality of the divine institution of the Papacy.—Each number contains con- 
tinuations of the articles begun in the present year. 


La Civitta Catro.ica (June 5).—The leading article, on ‘A Constitutional 
Dilemma’ says, that, as Italy cannot purge herself of the immeasurable 
perversion of parliamentary government, it is necessary to prepare for a demo- 
cratic revolution, before ing to the consequent reaction.—(June 19).—The 
above theme is continued, and the writer expresses his inability to understand 
how men of genius like many of the Italian Liberals, can seriously wonder at 
the degeneration of monarchical parliamentary government into democracy, and‘ 
of democracy into socialism ; and that they can still hope that an authority 
that is founded on an absurdity can be perpetuated. 


